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The Canary Company 


F all the early chartered companies none had so brief an 
existence as the Canary Company, whose charter was 
sealed on 17 March 1665, and cancelled on 18 September 1667. 
Between these dates London was ravaged by plague and fire, 
and menaced by the Dutch fleet; hence a new commercial 
venture could hardly be expected to flourish, even had opinion 
been in its favour. From the outset, however, the Canary 
Company had to face a determined opposition, the motives of 
which are of considerable interest, as illustrating the attitude 
towards exclusive trading companies in the Restoration period. 
Long before the reign of Charles II trade between England and 
the Canary Islands had been well established! As early as 1526 
the merchants of Bristol had laden a ship, bound for the West 
Indies, with cloths for the Canaries; by the middle of the 
sixteenth century a steady trade was established in textiles from 
England and wine, sugar, and drugs from the islands. At the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign the chief product of the Canaries 
was sugar, but within the next thirty years the sugar trade with 
England had been injured by the competition of Barbary, Brazil, 
and the West Indies, as well as by the capture of Spanish prizes. 
As the sugar trade declined, the wine trade seems to have in- 
creased ; vines had long been planted in the islands, and many of 
the sugar plantations were turned into vineyards,? which proved 
extremely productive. Even during the war with Spain consider- 
able quantities of Canary wine were brought into England,® 


* See English Merchants and the Spanish Inquisition in the Canaries, edited for the 
Royal Historical Society by L. de Alberti and A. B. Wallis Chapman, pp. xii-xviii. 

* Calendar of Venetian State Papers, 1587, no. 449. 

* 142 pipes of Canary wine were brought into London in May 1597. See Calendar 
of State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, 1595-7, p. 49; ‘a fly-boat of 130 tons laden with — 
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possibly through French ports; and when peace was concluded, 
in 1604, the Canary trade naturally developed. Canary wine 
was a favourite drink in England both in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; James Howell, writing to Lord Clifford 
in 1635, says, ‘I think there’s more Canary brought into 
England than to all the world besides.’ During the war with 
Spain English merchants had often suffered through the seizure 
of their persons and goods by the agents of the Inquisition. 
In the hope of securing protection for merchants a Spanish 
company was formed in 1605, with a monopoly of the trade 
with Spain. This monopoly was of course open to many objec- 
tions, for the commerce with Spain was obviously no new under- 
taking. Hence the company was speedily dissolved by the act 
of parliament of 1606, ‘ to enable all his Majesties loving sub- 
jectes of Englande and Wales to trade freely into the Dominions 
of Spaine, Portugale and France’. The preamble stated that 
divers merchants had lately obtained from the king a large 
charter of incorporation for them and their company to trade 
into the dominions of Spain and Portugal, and wanted to obtain 
the like privilege for France. Such proceedings tended to the 
impoverishment of ship-owners, mariners, fishermen, clothiers, 
and handicraftsmen, also to the decrease of the customs and the 
ruin of navigation: it was therefore enacted that all subjects 
might trade with Spain, Portugal, and France as freely as before 
such incorporation. Within a few years English traders with 
Spain and its dominions were involved in endless difficulties 
through the activity of the Inquisition, and the English govern- 
ment was unable to secure them adequate protection.® 

During the interregnum English trade with the Canaries natur- 
ally suffered through the war with Spain. Some details as to the 
difficulties of English merchants are given in an undated petition 
to the council of state: ‘The humble Remonstrance of the 
London Merchants Trading for the Islands of Canaries.’? Their 
trade is said to have been of long duration, but productive of ‘ more 
benefit to the inhabitants of the said Islands than to the subjects 
of this nation’. In strict conformity with the articles of peace 
with Spain, the petitioners had carried certificates of ¢he nature 
and quality of their goods ; but the governor of the islands had 


Canary wines, ibid. 1598-1601, p. 28; and ‘sugars and Canary wines taken by Sir 
John Gilbert’s ship from a Scotch ship’, p. 419. 

* Quoted by A. L. Simon, History of the Wine Trade in England, iii. 324; com- 
pare Appendix to vol. iii, where Canary wine occurs twenty-eight times in the list 
of prices of wine during the seventeenth century. Note also the phrases ‘ Canary- 
man’ and ‘ Canary fleet’. 5 Statutes of the Realm, 3 Jac. I, c. 6. 

* W. R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish, and Irish Joint 
Stock Companies to 1720, i. 125-6, 

? Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 32093, fo. 367. 
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caused all merchants and factors there to be arrested and im- 
prisoned and questioned for all or most of the goods by them 
imported or exported since 1640. Thus utter destruction was 
threatened to English trade with the Canaries, and until these 
grievances should be redressed it would be better for the trade 
to be suspended altogether. Further details as to the Canary 
trade may be gathered from a passage in Burton’s Diary. In 
January 1657 the grand committee on excise resolved that for every 
tun of wine, not of the growth of Spain, there should be paid £6. 
Mr. Ashe the elder observed: ‘The dominions thereof should 
be added, otherwise the Canary were excluded.’ It was accord- 
ingly resolved that the words ‘or the dominions thereof’ be 
added, and that every tun of Spanish wine pay £9. This resolu- 
tion was followed by an angry debate, in which Sir William 
Strickland said, ‘If you had this House full of gold, you ought 
in justice to punish the vintners; for they have oppressed the 
nation and enriched themselves, and get more wealth than any 
profession whatsoever’. He was supported by a later speaker, 
who contended that ‘the merchants have been oppressed, the 
vintners have got the riches ’. 

Soon after the Restoration it was deemed necessary to take 
into consideration the great increase in the retail price of Canary 
wine, which was almost twice as high as in 1640. Clarendon, in 
his autobiography,’ gives a full account of the measures taken 
at the meetings held in 1660-2 for fixing the price of wines. 
It was found that the price of Canary wine could not be lowered,!° 
and in 1662 the conclusion was reached that either the trade 
must be regulated, or the importation of Canary wine stopped 
till the producers could be brought to reason. The king, Claren- 
don writes, considered ‘ the obstinate vice of the nation which 
made it ridiculous to all the world ’, and intimated his willingness 
to consider the suggestion, put forward by some of the Canary 
merchants, that a company should be formed. Shortly after- 
wards a petition for incorporation was presented at the council 
board, signed by many of the merchants who had always 
traded with the Canaries. Some weeks later other notable 
merchants, who had not signed the petition, appeared at the 
council, and to the question why they had held aloof replied 


that the reason why they had not appeared in it was because they thought 
they should be losers by it, and therefore were not solicitous to procure 


8 Ed. Rutt, i. 325-6. 

® Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon, Oxford, 1857, ii. 109 ff. 

1° The statute 12 Car. II. c. 25, fixed the price of Canary wine in England for 1662 
at £29 per butt: in 1664 it had risen to £32 per butt, and many vintners were prose- 
cuted in London for selling their wines above the legal prices: Simon, History of the 
Wine Trade, iii. 88. 
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a grant from his Majesty to their own damage, and so enlarged upon the 
nature of the trade, their long experience in it, and the greatness of their 
stock, which they should not be allowed to continue under any regulations. 
But as they did not think themselves in a situation to be solicitous for 
change, so they could not deny being required by his Majesty to speak 
the truth, but that the proposition that was made was for the public good 
and benefit of the kingdom, and that they conceived no other way to 
redeem that trade and the nation from the insolence which the Spaniard 
exercised upon them ; implying that if his Majesty would command them, 
they would likewise concur and join in the carrying on the service. 


On 25 March 1664 a committee of the privy council was 
appointed to consider the petition for incorporation;™ the 
farmers of the customs were consulted,” and 28 October was 
fixed for their attendance at the council, as well as that of mer- 
chants trading to the Canaries, especially Alderman Sir Arthur 
Ingram, Mr. Samuel Wilson, Mr. John Turner, and Mr. William 
Throckmorton.“ On the appointed day the whole matter was 
fully discussed in the king’s presence, and the solicitor-general 
was directed to prepare a draft of a bill to pass the king’s 
signature for granting letters patent under the Great Seal for the 
incorporation of the Canary merchants. ‘It was notorious’, 
Clarendon remarks, ‘ that there had never been a greater con- 
currence of the Board in any direction.’ * Many months passed 
before the charter was engrossed and passed the king’s hand. 
When it was brought to the Great Seal, a caveat to stop its passing 
was entered by the lord mayor of London and the court of 
aldermen ; they wished the Canary Company to be subject to 
the order issued by the council a year or two before in regard 
to the Turkey Company, that all its members must be freemen 
of London.® The Canary merchants demurred, saying that 
many of them were not freemen and did not intend to be; but 
when they found that resistance would entail the loss of their 
charter they consented to the insertion of a clause obliging them 
in so many years to become freemen. A further delay was 
caused by rumours of opposition to the charter in the house of 
commons; some members for the western boroughs pleaded 
it would undo their trade. For some little time Clarendon 
suspended the sealing of the charter, but at length gave way to 


"1 Privy Council Register, vol. lvii, p. 48, 25 March 1664. 

2 Jbid., p. 155, 16 July 1664. 

3 Tbid., p. 246, 19 October 1664. 

14 Ibid., p. 264, 28 October 1664. Compare Evelyn’s Diary, ed. W. Bray, i. 384, 
under date 29 October 1664: ‘ At this council I heard Mr. Solicitor Finch plead most 
elegantly for the merchants trading to the Canaries, praying for a new Charter.’ 

18 Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon, Oxford, 1857, ii. 118. 

16 Jbid., ii. 118-20. Compare letter from Clarendon to Bennet, November 1664, 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1664-5, p. 98. 
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the importunity of the merchants” and affixed the Great Seal 
on 17 March 1665. 

The charter of incorporation * is a verbose and lengthy docu- 
ment, the most important section being the preamble stating the 
reasons for the incorporation of the Canary merchants : 


Whereas the trade of Canary Wines used by the subjects of this our 
Kingdome of England trading at or in the Seaven Islands formerly called 
the Fortunate Islands and now called or knowne by the name of the 
Canary Islands and more particularly Grand Canaria, Theneriffe, Palma, 
Lancerote, Fuerte Ventura, Gomera and Hierro,!® was heretofore managed 
with farr greater benefitt and advantage to our subjects then of late times 
it hath beene, the native commodities and other the manufactures of this 
our said Kingdome of England being formerly exported into the said 
Islands in greate quantities and the wines therefore received in exchange 
brought home and imported at such rates that the same were usually 
retailed at very easy and moderate prices But yet of late yeares by 
reason of the extroardinary [sic] resorte of our subjects unto those Islands 
and the unusuall number of shipps tradeing thither the goods and com- 
modities of the growth of manufacture of this Kingdome hath beene 
debased in theire value and the wines of those Islands raised and inhansed 
in theire prices double the rates which they were formerly sould at Inso- 
much that our subjects hathe of late beene forced for the carryeing on 
the said trade in the said Islands to carry thither peeces of eight and other 
bullion which they in theire trade had gotten att other places and which 
would otherwise have beene imported into this our kingdom All which 
hath tended to the greate decaie of the Stocke of this our Kingdome the 
impoverishment of our good people for the want of that vent of the manu- 
factures which heretofore hath beene and to the greate diminution of our 
customes Which greate mischeifes and inconveniencies have happened 
through want of a due regulation of the said trade of Canary wines and are 
likely to encrease dayly if some timely remedy bee not applied And 
whereas the merchants tradeing to the said Islands have humbly besought 
us by theire peticion that we would bee graciously pleased to incorporate 
them the said merchants tradeing to the said Islands as the onely meanes 
to prevent the said mischeifes occacioned chiefly by irregular and dis- 
orderly tradeing of retaylers and other shopp keepers noe waies verst in 
the trade and mistery of merchandize. 


The company is to consist of 71 specified persons *° and all 


7 See the complaint of the Canary merchants that the delays of the farmers of the 
customs have prevented the preparation of their charter, 14 December 1664, Calendar 
of State Papers, Domestic, 1664-5, p. 111. 

18 Public Record Office, Patent Roll, no. 3072. 

See ‘A description of the Canarie Islands, with their strange fruits and com- 
modities’, Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. iv. The above-named islands are all marked in 
a beautifully executed map, fo. 6” of a Dutch Portolano, c. 1660, British Museum, 
Add. MS. 34184. 

*© Not 60, as stated by Anderson, Origin of Commerce, ed. 1787, vol. ii, p. 485, and 
G. Cawston and A. H. Keane, The Early Chartered Companies, p. 236. 
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English subjects trading with the islands to the value of £1,000 
per annum. They are to be ‘one fellowshipp and one body 
corporate and pollitique ’ under the name of the ‘ Governour and 
Company of Merchants trading to the Canary Islands’; they 
are empowered to hold and dispose of lands, tenements, &c., to 
the value of not more than £500 per annum without any special 
licence, also to plead and be impleaded in any court within the 


realm of England. Their common seal is to be engraven as 
follows : 


Argent a crosse gules, otherwise called Saint Georges Crosse and on 
a cheife azure a lyon of England betweene twoe bunches of grapes or for 
the crest, upon an helmett proper mantled gule double argent and wreath 
of theire colours the mountaine called the Pike of Theneriffe proper. And 
for theire supporters twoe falcons or. 


The government of the company is to be in the hands of a 
governor, deputy-governor, and a court of twelve assistants. 
The first governor is to be Sir Arthur Ingram,” and the first 
deputy-governor John Turner ; the first assistants are: Thomas 
Bonfoy, Alderman, William Bulkley, Henry Negus, Nicholas 
Warren, Robert Bevin, William Maskelyne, William Throg- 
morton, Thomas Warren, John Paige, John Webber, Rowland 
Ingram, William Reid.” Elections are to take place annually 
between 14 March and 24 March, and any person chosen as 
governor or deputy-governor or assistant must ‘ have the summe 
of one thousand poundes at the least every of them severally 
subscribed and effectually brought into stock and belonging 
unto him at the tyme of such his election’. The governor, 
deputy-governor, and the assistants are empowered to administer 
an oath in a specified form to all factors, masters of ships, and 
other servants of the company. The governor and deputy- 
governor, before entering on office, are to take before the lord 
chancellor the oaths of allegiance and supremacy and their 
corporal oaths for true and faithful execution of their trust ; 
the assistants are to take like oaths before the governor and 
deputy-governor. Provision is made for admission to the 


* Sir Arthur Ingram’s name occasionally occurs in the Domestic State Papers. In 
the List of Merchants of London, 1677 (the earliest London Directory), it is stated that 
he lived at Hatton Garden. Lord Southampton called him ‘ a good and fair trader and 
a gentleman that deserves well’: Calendar of Treasury Books, 1660-7, 13 March 
1661, p. 132. 

* John Turner’s address is given in the above-mentioned Directory as Suffolk Lane. 
Alderman Bonfoy is doubtless the Captain Bonfoy who lived on Little Tower Hill. 
Nicholas and Thomas Warren and John Paige are mentioned in the Directory, and 
also in the Domestic State Papers between 1665 and 1667. William Throgmorton 
was knight-marshal: Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1667, p. 64. He may be the 
Throgmorton who had a house in the Canary Islands which was searched by the com- 
missioners of the Inquisition in 1645: Canary Inquisition, 1568-94, p. x. 
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company, under special conditions, of the sons and apprentices 
of freemen; for the establishment of ‘good necessary and 
reasonable lawes, ordinances, orders and institutions’; for the 
imposition of fitting penalties, and for the assignment of stock 
by any member of the company or his executors to any freeman 
of the company or any other person provided he becomes a free- 
man and pays for his admission a sum not exceeding fifty pounds. 

The company is to enjoy the monopoly of trade with the Canary 
Islands. Stringent regulations are laid down as to the exclusion 
from the Canary trade of any subjects of his majesty or his 
successors who are not members of the company ; private trading 
on the part of members or servants of the company is also strictly 
forbidden. Every member is to have a number of votes according 
to his stock, that is to say 


for every two hundred and fifty poundes by him subscribed and brought 
into the stock one vote and that any of those that have subscribed or 
brought in lesse than two hundred and fifty poundes may joyne their 
respective summes to make up two hundred and fifty poundes and have 
one vote jointly for the same and not otherwise. 


The company has full powers to appoint officers in London and 
elsewhere to collect fines that may accrue through breach of its 
orders and by-laws. The lord treasurer and the chancellor of 
the exchequer for the time being are to issue warrants of assis- 
tance to the company when necessary, and the company’s officers 
are to be assigned a place in the custom-house of London and of 
other ports so that they may prevent all infringements of the 
privileges granted by the charter.** All English merchants 
trading with the Canaries who are not free of the company may 
have free liberty and licence to get in and fetch home their 
estates from the said islands till 24 June next. Members of the 
company are to enjoy all the privileges of the City of London as 
fully as any company of merchants established by letters patent. 
The present grant and incorporation is to be valid in law not- 
withstanding the act of 3 Jac. I enabling his majesty’s subjects 
to trade freely into the dominions of Spain, Portugal, and France, 
and the act of 12 Car. II for the encouragement and increasing 
of shipping and navigation. Finally, it is provided that all 
members of the company must be freemen of the City of London, 
or become freemen within three years on pain of expulsion from 
the company ; from and after the twelve months next ensuing 


* See the warrant from Treasurer Southampton to the customs farmers, 26 May 
1665, to admit Philip Marsh to have a place in the custom-house, he being the officer 
chosen by the said company of merchants trading to the Canary Islands to set his 
hand to all entries of shipments to or from the said islands in order to prevent secret 
trading therewith: Calendar of Treasury Books, 1660-7, p. 662. 
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no one shall be admitted who is not a freeman of the City of 
London. 

Thus the Canary merchants had secured their charter, but 
their troubles were by no means at an end. Several persons not 
included in the company gave out that they were not bound to 
take any notice of the charter till it was published by proclama- 
tion. In response to a petition from the company a proclamation 
was issued on 25 May 1665, forbidding others to intermeddle 
with their trade, ‘as by so doing the prices of those wines have 
been much enhanced in value and the manufactures of England 
debased ’.24 In April 1666 the company petitioned for a pro- 
clamation to the same effect under the Great Seal of Ireland. 
Although the charter extended to Ireland and an exemplification 
had been sent thither, yet the inhabitants of the Canary Islands 
and those who opposed the charter still sent their wines into 
Ireland. The petitioners had also met with 


Obstructions by secret practices of some English Merchants, who combine 
with Jews and others residing at Dublin, and freight diuers shipps from 
thence to the Canaryes, and bringe Wines from thence into Ireland, and 
so keepe up the Spirits of the Inhabitants of those Islands in opposition 
to the said Company, hopeing thereby to frustrate the ends of the said 
Charter, and to break and dissolve It at the Last.2® 


The petitioners gained their object, and orders were given that 
a proclamation similar to that issued in England should be 
published by the lord lieutenant and privy council of Ireland, 
and that the company should be supported in all just and legal 
proceedings. 

The company did not, however, find support from the cus- 
toms farmers, who from the first had opposed the charter on the 
ground that loss of revenue would follow the change in the 
method of trade, ‘ because the said merchants drive it in a new 
way by joynt stock’.?® On 26 May 1665 a warrant had been 
issued by the treasurer to the customs farmers bidding them 
take special care on behalf of the Canary Company 


that hereafter no coquet or bill of sufferance pass, or entry be taken for 
any goods or merchandise to be imported thence or exported thither . . . 
but only by such as shall bring warrant under the common seal of the said 
Company or under the hand of their officer to be by them appointed to 
sit in the Custom House for that purpose.2? 


But the company complained that the customs farmers allowed 


*4 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1664-5, p. 383, and Privy Council Register, 
vol. lvii, 14 April 1665, p. 101, and 24 May 1665, p. 151. 

*5 Privy Council Register, vol. lviii, 11 April 1666, p. 404. 

26 Ibid., 25 October 1665, p. 279. 

*? Calendar of Treasury Books, 1660-7, 25 May 1665, p. 662. 
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the daily importation of Canary wines, and prevented seizure 
by pretending a previous seizure and then contriving a landing 
‘in private creeks and at unlawful hours’.** In spite of the 
council’s order that no Spanish wines were to be landed till 
the Canary Company’s wine cooper had tasted them, the 
customs farmers let pass any wines they suspected or knew 
to be Canary without permitting the company’s cooper to do 
his office.?® 

Even more serious for the company was the activity of inter- 
lopers. The Privy Council Registers for the years 1666-7 contain 
several references to ships that imported Canary wines contrary 
to the company’s charter. Thus the Hope, of London, brought to 
Ireland 120 pipes of Canary wine for Mr. William Clapham and 
his partners; 18 pipes were brought thence to Chester in the Eliza- 
beth, of London, and the Hope was sent back to the Canaries for 
another cargo. The company’s agents seem to have been 
extremely active in the matter of seizures. The Industria, of 
Bilboa, bound for Ostend, was forced by an accident to one of 
her crew to put into Plymouth, where she was detained by 
authority of the company, because she was laden with Canary 
wine ; a like seizure was made of some Canary wine consigned 
to the Spanish ambassador in England. In neither of these cases 
was the company’s authority upheld by the privy council.*® 

The Privy Council Registers for 1665-7 throw much light on 
the difficult conditions of trade during these disastrous years. 
On one occasion Sir Arthur Ingram, governor of the Canary 
Company, told the privy council that goods belonging to his 
company were entered in bills of lading under Spanish names 
and that ‘ they used that Colour but to preserve them from the 
Dutch’. A certain John Wadlow,™ a strong opponent of the 
company, suffered through the fire of London and also through 
the Dutch inroad into the Medway. His petition, read at the 
privy council on 26 September 1666, set forth : 


That by the late mercyless Fire (besides his Househould goods of a great 
value) he lost 100 Tunns of Spanish and French wines; and that his 
House being at that time taken up for his Royall Highness and the Lords 
ef his Maties most Honoble Privy Councell, the Streets were so choaked up 
with Tymber and other obstructions that he could not have the benefitt 
of Carts or any other helps to save his Goods. 


** Privy Council Register, vol. lix, 20 March 1667, p. 342. 

* Ibid., 7 November 1666, p. 203. 

%° Ibid., 21 September 1666, -p. 166, and 5 June 1667, p. 439. 

1 Tbid., vol. lviii, 15 December 1665, p. 307. 

* Captain Wadlow was doubtless a relative of the Fleet Street vintner mentioned 
by Pepys under date 22 April 1661: probably he was one of those retailers and shop- 
keepers noways versed in the trade and mystery of merchandise, who are mentioned 
in the preamble of the Canary Company’s Charter (above, p. 533). 
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Wadlow’s request to be allowed to import 60 tuns of Canary wine 
from Flanders was referred to the company for consideration. 
Next year he was again in difficulties; he was about to pay 
a large sum of money to his majesty’s privy purse, but ‘ the Dutch 
had that very day attempted his Maties Shipps at Chatham, 
which caused such distraction in London that no money could 
be raysed by any person whatsoever ’. 

The company had also to face troubles in the Canary Islands 
themselves. In 1665 both his majesty’s consul and the com- 
pany’s factors were banished from Teneriffe, and the islanders 
attempted to overthrow the company by ordering that no 
English ships should be permitted to land and no English mer- 
chant to live amongst them * till the charter should be recalled. 
On the pretext of avoiding a general mutiny the governor of the 
islands proclaimed the expulsion of all English merchants save 
James Thomas and John Smith, junior2® These men, according 
to the company, had all along aided and abetted the islanders in 
their lawless proceedings. The upshot was that a proclamation 
was issued on 7 November 1666 prohibiting the importation of 
Canary wine into England or any of his majesty’s dominions 
until further order. Difficulties had also been caused by Samuel 
Wilson, of London, who was accused of ‘ writing letters to dis- 
compose affairs in those islands’, a charge which he denied, 
though he admitted that he was dissatisfied with the proposals ** 
made to him to enter the joint-stock of the Canary merchants. 
Similar charges were brought by the company against Don 
Francisco Tomas and Diego Rodrigues Arias. Tomas held an 
office in Teneriffe and had been prominent in the attempt to kill 
the company’s factors and banish the English consul; he had 
been abetted by Arias, a reputed Jew, who had come to England 
as a commissioner to contrive the company’s overthrow.*” 

Thus the position of the company was extremely precarious : 
what finally ruined it was the action of a group of merchants 
engaged in the Canary trade. In March 1666 they complained 


*8 Privy Council Register, vol. lix, 23 August 1667, p. 543. 

** For English residents in the Canaries see Canary Inquisition, 1586-94, p. x: 
‘In a memorial addressed to the King, June 15, 1654, by the Holy Office, the number 
of English and Dutch residents is estimated at 1,500 in Teneriffe alone.’ 

85 John Smith, junior, and Edward Prescot were ordered (10 November 1665) to 
come over from Teneriffe to answer interrogations before the privy council touching 
their disobedience to the Canary Company’s charter : Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 
1665-6, p. 49. Compare Hist. MSS. Commission, 15th Report, 1899, Heathcote MSS., 
p. 212: Sir Arthur Ingram and other members of the Canary Company wrote on 
13 November 1665, to Sir Richard Fanshaw, the English ambassador in Spain, in 
regard to the Canary troubles and the sending for those who had ‘ with open face 
encouraged the said islanders in their mutinous proceedings’. 

3° Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1665-6, p. 75. 

3? Privy Council Register, vol. lix, 20 March 1667, p. 341. 
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to the privy council of the use made of the company’s charter, 
asking leave to give reasons for certain alterations ; they admitted 
the benefit of the incorporation of the Canary merchants, but 
wanted longer time in which to bring home their estates from 
the islands.** The signatories of this petition were William 
Clapham, Charles Raworth, George Smith, Simon Thomas, and 
others ; all the names specified, except George Smith, occur in 
the list of original members given in the company’s charter. In 
response to their petition the company was directed to allow 
enough English ships to be sent to the Canaries to bring home 
their property. 

A similar petition from William Clapham, George Smith, and 
other merchants formerly trading to the Canary Islands was read 
before the house of commons on 1 October 1666, and referred to 
a committee of thirty-five persons ;*® on 9 October a petition 
from George Smith, merchant, was referred to the same com- 
mittee, which was enlarged by the addition of fourteen specified 
persons as well as all the members for London and the outports. 
The committee lost no time in considering the matter, for on 
29 October it reported that ‘ the said Patent was an illegal Patent, 
a Monopoly, and a grievance to the Subject’. The house con- 
curred with this report, and resolved : 


(1) that His Majesty be humbly moved to call in the Patent of the 
Canary Company. 

(2) that the Lords’ Concurrence is desired to these Votes, and that 
Mr. Seymour go up to the Lords for their Concurrence. 


The proposal that an impeachment should be drawn up against 
the patentees was negatived. Several times a message was sent 
to the lords reminding them of the above resolution, and a con- 
ference between the two houses was held on 19 December.‘ 
On 24 January 1667 the lords considered the matter, and ordered 
that all the judges then in town should peruse the charter granted 
to Spanish merchants 31 May 3° Jacobi, and also the present 
patent granted to the Canary Company and to report if it con- 
flicted with the statute 3° Jacobi, cap. 6, concerning enlargement 
of trade. The judges’ report, delivered on 25 January 1667," 
threw no great light on the matter; it discussed the phrase 
“dominions of Spain’, and concluded with the cautious obser- 
vation : ‘ But whether the Canary Islands be Part of the Dominion 
of Spaine, it being a Matter of Fact, they conceive it not proper 


* Privy Council Register, vol. viii, 14 March and 23 March, 1666, pp. 382 and 388. 

* Pepys, under date 8 October 1666, writes: ‘The Committee of the Canary 
Company of both factions come to me for my cozen Roger that is of the Committee.’ 

* Pepys, under date 19 December 1666, mentions ‘a conference this morning 
between the two Houses about the business of the Canary Company’. 

“ Lords’ Journals, xii, p. 91. 
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for them to give any opinion therein.’ Further parliamentary 
action was rendered impossible by the prorogation on 8 February. 
The strength of the feeling against the company may be gauged 
by Pepys’s remark that, 


unless the King do do something against my Lord Mordaunt and the 
Patents for the Canary Company before the Parliament next meets, he 
[se. Captain Cocke] do believe there will be a civil war before there will be 
any more money given.” 


On 28 June 1667 the privy council considered the company’s 
petition representing the manifold interruptions and difficulties 
they had experienced ; a committee was appointed to consider 
the business of the company, and the petitioners were required 
to bring in their charter.“ Early in September this committee 
met, and on 18 September the Canary Company’s charter was 
cancelled.44 On 23 September the attorney-general was ordered 
to prepare a proclamation revoking the former, which prohibited 
the importation of Canary wines : * henceforth a free trade and 
commerce with the Canary Islands was to be allowed. Two days 
later the draft of this proclamation was duly presented to the 
council.“6 When parliament reassembled, on 10 October, an 
address of thanks to his majesty was agreed to by the house of 
commons, containing the following clause : 


For causing the Canary Patent to be surrendered and vacated: And 
more especially that Your Majesty hath been pleased to displace the late 
Lord Chancellor and remove him from the Exercise of publick Trust and 
Employment in Affairs of State. 


Thus the brief and troubled career of the Canary Company 
was brought to a close. Its charter was mentioned in the third 
of the articles of treason exhibited against the earl of Clarendon, 
viz. : 


That he hath received great sums of Money for passing the Canary Pattent, 
and other illegal Pattents, and granted several Injunctions to stop pro- 
ceedings at Law against them, and other illegal Pattents formerly granted. 


Clarendon, in his autobiography, effectively refutes this charge,*® 


« Diary, 17 February 1667. 

* Privy Council Register, vol. lix, p. 476. Pepys writes under date 27 June: 
‘Pierce tells me . . . that yesterday was damned at the Council the Canary 
Company.’ 

‘« This date is given in a note written under the marginal heading of the charter : 
the whole enrolment is cancelled with hatched lines drawn through it. 

45 Privy Council Register, vol. lix, p. 594. 

46 Jbid., p. 601. 

4? Journals of the House of Commons, vol. viii, 10 October 1667. 

© Articles of Treason exhibited in Parliament against Edward Earl of Clarendon, 1667, 
British Museum, 816, m. 1 (115). 

# Vol. ii (Oxford, 1857), pp. 532 and 124. 
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pointing out that if he had been bribed by the company he 
would not have permitted so many delays in the sealing of its 
charter. He frankly admits that some months after the patent 
was sealed the governor of the company made him a present in 
the name of the corporation, as presumably was done to many 
other officers through whose hands the patent passed.°° In 
accepting this present he had acted in accordance with the best 
traditions of his office. 

The arguments against the Canary Company are set forth 
at length in Stowe MS. 303, ff. 109-26: ‘An Argument concerning 
a Patent granted in the Reign of K. Charles II to divers Mer- 
chants of London for them and their Company only, to trade 
into the Canaries.’ No author or date is given, but the treatise 
was written after 19 December 1666, as it refers to the reports 
of the conference with the house of commons. The writer was 
evidently a member of the house of lords, for he says : 


And what debate more proper for the House of Peers than one of this 
nature? For are we not therefore dignified with Great Titles? Adorned 
with noble priviledges ? Are we not for this very end raised to be a middle 
State between the King and the Commons that we may be a Boundary 
to both ? 


At the beginning of the volume is the book-plate of Algernon 
Capel, earl of Essex, and it is not impossible that the treatise was 
written by Algernon Capel’s father, Arthur Capel, earl of Essex, 
who is known to have been in London in the autumn of 1666.4 
The tone of the tract and the allusions to historical and legal 
works are fully in accordance with Essex’s character as portrayed 
by his biographer, who describes him as ‘ knowing our law and 
constitution well and delighting much in his library, which 
enabled him to speak on all occasions with great applause’. 

The writer’s arguments against the Canary Company are as 
follows : 


That there was no necessity for any such Patent. 
That, however, this Patent is unfitt for its designe. 
That it is illegall. 
That it is a Monopoly for the kind. 
That it is a grievance to the subject. 
6. Lastly, that it is a dishonour to the King in its consequents. 


Under the first head it is argued that laws had already been 


5° Compare the statement in Pepys’s Diary for 25 October 1666, as to libels found in 
the house, one of which mentioned a payment of £5,000 to Matthew Wren for passing 
the Canary Company’s patent. Wren was secretary to Clarendon. 

5 Hist. MSS. Commission, 7th Report, p. 4856, Verney MSS., 13 September 1666. 

% Letters written by his Excellency Arthur Capel Earl of Essex, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, in the year 1675, to which is prefixed an Historical Account of his Life, London 
1770, p. xvi. 
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provided for keeping down the price of Canary wines and were 
effective till 1646. Since the Restoration the due execution of 
these laws had been hindered by the pardons granted to offenders 
against them. Were the laws properly administered, they would 
in the end not only lower the price to the consumer, but make 
merchants give less for the wines abroad or let them alone, 
‘which if they should doe for a while, the Canary men having 
none else to take their wines off their hands, would in a short 
time be glad to come down to more reasonable terms.’ In the 
second place, even if the charter of incorporation was necessary, 
it is ineffective, for it contains no provision as to the real point 
of importance, the retail price of wine in England. Thirdly, the 
charter was illegal, being contrary to the statute 3 Jac.I,c. 6. If 
the charter granted by James I was condemned because it 
limited the trade into Spain and Portugal to mere merchants, 
much more is the present charter illegal, which limits the trade 
into the Canaries to the merchants who are free of London. The 
writer next takes up the point whether the Canaries were included 
in the dominions of Spain, and urges that Canary wines in common 
acceptation pass under the name of Spanish wines, that Canary 
commodities are entered at the custom-house under the name of 
Spanish commodities, and that in treaties the Canaries have 
been understood to be of the dominion of Spain. 

If the Canary Company is abolished, no inconvenience, it is 
maintained, will be caused to other trading companies, viz. the 
East India Company, the African, Turkey, and Muscovy com- 
panies, and the Merchant Adventurers. A very interesting 
passage gives the grounds on which incorporation in each of these 
cases can be defended. The East India Company and the African 
Company are incorporate by necessity, 


because their continual maintaining Forts and Garrisons at their proper 
charge requires a joint stock; the Turky Company also by Necessity ; 
because trading with a barbarous People they are compelled to make 
presents to some great men with a charge borne in common by a Custome 
on all Commodities in which they deal. 


The Muscovy Company was established by act of parliament. 


The Merchant Adventurers is founded upon merits because (as their 
Charter mentioneth) they were the first who brought into England the 
Invention of making Cloth. Which Charter of theirs, though it were 
a very reasonable Indulgence and iust Honorary to them for some certain 
years at first; yet now (after so many yeares of enclosure and so long 
season of Harvest) it is high time it were laid open: for though the Letter 
of the Statute aforesaid doth not reach it, yet the Reason of it doth; it 


58 The value of the Spanish wine imported into London, Mich. 1662 to Mich. 1663, 
was £394,560: Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 36785. 
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being directly contrary to the meaning of that Parliament and to the 
intent of the makers of that Law, that any Charter should continue or be 
made hereafter, that might barr the Subiects from the benefits of a free 
Trade, when it may be exercised without any inconvenience or detriment 
to the Realme. Deservedly therefore hath the Merchant Adventurers’ 
Charter bin complained of and questioned in Parliament, as in that of 
19° Jacobi for instance and bin in divers other Storms, tho’ it has bin so 
unluckily prosperous as to weather it out all along and to continue uncheckt 
hitherto. But as for any other of our Trading Companies they are safe 
enough ; this Patent for the Canary Trade may well be condemned and 


utterly dissolved, without any consequential impeachment or concern to 
them. 


The non obstante clause in the charter is next dealt with and 
proved not to hold good, being against the primary intention of 
a law and against an act declaratory of a subject’s right (namely, 
of trading). The charges that the charter confers a monopoly and 
is a grievance to the subject are quickly dismissed. Finally the 
writer urges that the charter is a dishonour to the king. He 
alludes to the great debate on monopolies in 1601 and to their 
condemnation in the parliament of 1621. He trusts that ‘ the 
sad remembrance of our late sufferings’ will not ‘so transport 
any of us that we should now so wholly intend the King’s Pre- 
rogative as to have no regard at all to the People’s Liberties’. 
The tract is adroitly concluded in the following words : 


It is our present happiness to live under a most just and gracious Prince, 
whose rare natural endowments improved by his afflictions have rendred 
him the most accomplisht of Soveraign Princes in this age, yet may we 
not therefore inferre that no irregularity can be committed in his reign ; 
but rather fear it will be done : it being a common but a true observation, 
That the worst Precedents have bin introduced for the most part under 
the best Princes. . . . Wherefore we of all others should be very inexcusable 
if living under a Prince so gracious, so ready to hear and redresse the 
Complaints of his Subjects, we should suffer the People to be injured in 
their just Rights. 


The fall of the Canary Company was not due to the weight 
of the foregoing arguments so much as to the jealousies of the 
merchants engaged in the Canary trade. It has been well 
remarked that all through the seventeenth century the most 
powerful arguments against existing monopolies were those of 
the would-be monopolists themselves.*4 It was always easy to 
raise a cry against monopolies, justly or unjustly, and at a time 
of public disaster those who felt themselves aggrieved by the 
company’s charter could easily make out a good case against it. 
Those who signed the petition against the company did not 


5 W. R. Scott, Joint Stock Companies, i. 121. 
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object to incorporation per se, they objected only to a monopoly 
exercised by their commercial rivals. Certainly the company 
seems to have been unwise in the exercise of its exclusive privi- 
leges, and to have aroused animosities in all directions, at home 
and abroad; hence it found few or no defenders when attacked. 
It could not plead that it was beginning a new trade, or one that 
was carried on in distant and semi-barbarous regions; with 
a favourable wind the Canary Islands were but twenty-four days 
distant from England.®*® Doubtless there was ‘the question of 
protection for English merchants to consider, but it might fairly 
be argued that this should be secured by firm and consistent 
action on the part of the government and not by the grant of 
a monopoly. The Canary Company was peculiarly unfortunate 
in the time during which it exercised its privileges : had London 
been free from plague, fire, and invasion between 1665 and 1667, 
not only the company but the loyal and able statesman who has 
recorded its history might have had a different fate. As it was, 
the fall of both was partly due to disasters for which they were 
in no way responsible. CarouinE A. J. SKEEL. 


55 See Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1595-7, p. 91. 





Committees of the Privy Council, 
1688-1760* 


ABINET and privy council in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries are as perplexing and as hard to delineate as the 
council of the king in the middle ages. It has for a long while been 
obvious that the privy council increased in size and diminished in 
importance, was divided into committees, and presently yielded 
its power to the cabinet, which in some way arose in connexion 
with it; but the further task of the student here consists in 
searching out and examining an immense number of little frag- 
ments of information which singly seem unintelligible, to establish 
definitions and discover originals, until out of a chaos of details 
are seen the outlines of forms which developed gradually and 
during a long time. No part of this subject is more difficult to 
understand or has been less understood than certain committees 
of the council, which were for a great while passed by as things 
vague and trivial, or misinterpreted and hastily described. The 
problem is an intricate one, and the result may be thought barren 
and not worthy of much labour ; but inasmuch as the student 
of council and cabinet stumbles upon it at every turn, I propose 
to examine it minutely and in detail. 

During the earlier Stuart period and also after the Restoration 
the privy council was divided into committees, some of which 
became all-powerful and engrossed all important business, and 
were, indeed, the ancestors of the later cabinet. The committees 
of this period were parts of the privy council, made up of certain 
councillors named by the king for the superintendence of par- 
ticular business ; that is to say, they were temporary or standing 
committees of limited membership. In the years after 1660 
a great number of temporary committees were formed, and from 
time to time important standing committees were instituted, 
particularly in 1668 and 1679, when the council was re-formed.' 
But while considerable success was achieved with this system, it 


* [It may be desirable to state that this article was received before the publica- 
tion of Mr. Temperley’s Note on Inner and Outer Cabinets in our April number.— 
Ep. E. H. R.] 

? State Papers, Dom., Charles II, cclxxvi.-374-83 ; Privy Council Register, lx, 
12 February 1667/8 ; Ixviii, 22 April 1679. 
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was frequently difficult to get work accomplished. Many of the 
tasks were arduous and uninspiring, so that members would not 
attend.2 Furthermore, there were certain officials particularly 
trusted by the king, while it was natural that some members 
because of their activity and their interest in affairs should appear 
evidently more fitted for the transaction of business than their 
colleagues. The result was that even in the early years after 
Charles returned to England the numerous committees of his 
council were largely manned by a few of his select councillors,’ 
and this was notably the case when several standing committees 
were constituted at the same time. Some members were put 
upon so many committees that their council duties occupied them 
almost entirely.* 

Concentration of committee work in the hands of a few mem- 
bers was brought about more thoroughly still. Some councillors 
were not only put on several committees, but permitted to be on 
all of them. When the committee of foreign affairs was formed 
in 1668 the members named were in addition to ‘ his Royall High- 
ness who is understood to be of all Committees where he pleases 
to be’; and the regulation adds : ‘ His Majestys further meane- 
ing is... that his Two Principall Secretaryes, of State, be ever 
understood to be of all Committees.’> By 1679 it seems to have 
been recognized that certain important officials were by virtue of 


their position on all committees,® and that others were so by the 
king’s special command.’ In 1690, when Godolphin was sworn 
of the council, the entry which follows in the Register is: ‘ The 
Right Honourable the Lord Godolphin added to all Committees.’ ® 


Sometimes the members of one committee were all together put 
upon another one also.® 


* Pepys, Diary, 27 February 1664/5; Privy Council Register, lv, 15 November 
1661. ‘ His Majesty was pleased to Direct the Lords of the Councill that now in his 
absence the Committees be better attended then of late, particularly the Committee 
of Trade & Plantations’: ibid., lxxiii, 30 May 1690. 

8 State Papers, Dom., Charles II, civ. 139-48. 

* Diary of the Earl of Anglesey, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 18730, January 1679 and 
following; also State Papers, Dom., Charles II, ececxxiv, 12 June 1683. 

5 Privy Council Register, lx, 12 February 1667/8. 

* A correspondent, after naming some of the members of the new committee of 
intelligence, adds, ‘ And of course the Lord Chancellor, Lord President and two 
Secretaries, who are of this as well as of all other Committees’: Sir Robert Southwell 
to the Duke of Ormonde, 22 April 1679, Hist. MSS. Commission Reports, Ormonde MSS., 
new series, iv. 504. The order establishing the committee of intelligence names the 
lord chancellor and the lord president, ‘ who with the two Secretaryes may be present 
at all Committees, as often as they see fit’: Privy Council Register, lxviii, 22 April 1679. 

7 *His Majesty was pleased this day to command That Sir Robert Carr Chancellour 
of the Dutchy be of all Committees of this Boord’: ibid., lxix, 20 October 1680. 

8 [bid., xxiv, 20 November 1690. 

* Ordered that ‘the Committee of this Boord appointed for Trade and planta- 
tions, be likewise a Committee for the affaires of Jersey and Guernsey’: ibid., Lxviii, 
7 May 1679: also Ixxiii, 26 February 1688/9. 
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What was apparently the reverse of this process of concen- 
tration was the appointing of all the members of the council to be 
on @ committee. Most probably this was done because it was 
difficult to get many members to come, and also because it was 
very certain that no great number besides the important, depend- 
able members would attend. In 1668 a large committee of trade 
and plantations and a large committee of grievances were ap- 
pointed, but ‘his Majestys further meaneing ’ was ‘ That to these 
Two last Committees any of the Councill may have liberty to come 


and Vote’.° The first instance of all the council being appointed 
a committee occurred in 1679 : 4 


His Majesty was this day pleased in Councill to order, That there be 
a Committee of Examinations appointed, to meet for inquiring into all 
Things relating to the Plot. That all the Lords of the Councill be of the 
said Committee, and that their Lordships meet on Saturday morning next, 
and so from time to tyme, as their Lordships shall see cause, and appoint, 
and that their Lordships do omit nothing, That may expresse their Care 
and Zeale in the Vigorous Prosecution of the Plot. 


Next year Charles ordained that ‘the Lords of his Majestys most 
Honourable Privy Councill or any three or more of them bee . . . 
a Committee of this Board to take care for the redemption of Cap- 
tives now in Slavery att Algiers, Sally & other places on the 
Coast of Africa ’.* A few years later the Earl of Moray writes : 
‘This afternoon the wholl Councill uas turned into a Committy 
for consideringe of the time and maner of the King’s Corona- 
tione, ™ this being, apparently, the first explicit reference to 
a committee of the whole council. In 1688 the whole council was 
appointed a standing committee for trade and plantations.4 A 
little later the lords of the council were appointed to examine the 
accounts of money collected for the poor: ‘ The Councill to be 
a Committee ’ is the note which the clerk makes in the margin of 
the Register.!® 

It has been said that the year 1688 marks a definite change in 
the character of committees of the privy council, to the extent 
that while before this time they were separate, limited committees 
of definite membership, afterwards they were all committees of the 
whole council, and therefore all of them virtually one and the 
same. The transition was, however, much more gradual, as 
might be expected ; for just as the committee of the whole council 
makes its appearance in the reign of Charles II, so his limited 


1° Ibid., lx, 12 February 1667/8. 1 Ibid., Ixviii, 28 May 1679. 
2 Ibid., xix, 15 September 1680. 


3 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep., Buccleuch MSS. (Drumlanrig), ii. 44. 
1 Privy Council Register, lxxii, 27 January 1687/8. 

8 Tbid., xxii, 27 April 1688. 

18 C. M. Andrews in American Historical Review, xvi. 120. 
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standing committees were reappointed by James II,’ and such 
committees were appointed by William III, and were appointed 
for a long time after. In 1689 certain councillors were chosen 
a ‘Committee for the Affaires of Ireland’. At the same time 
certain others were instructed to consider methods of giving 
notice to foreign princes of his majesty’s accession, while twelve 
became ‘a Committee of this Boord for Trade & Forrain Planta- 
tions’; and many such instances occur.4® In 1694 another 
standing committee for the affairs of Ireland was appointed.?® 
Anne in her first council caused certain members to be ‘ a Com- 
mittee to take Care of the Disposall of the late Kings Body ’, and 
a few days later she chose eighteen councillors for ‘a Committee 
of this Board, to consider of the manner of the Coronation ’.?° 
Subsequent occasions of coronation or funeral saw groups of this 
kind” but otherwise few limited committees were constituted 
now ;* the principal exceptions being those appointed to deal 
with bills transmitted from the parliament of Ireland. In 1709 
Anne appointed thirteen members to consider an Irish bill and 
report their opinion in council.> A month later she ordered that 
eleven of the members just named and three others should be a 
committee for the consideration of several bills from Ireland.*4 
As time went on it became customary to appoint a committee of 
limited membership to examine the bills prepared in each session 
of the Irish parliament.”® 

It is none the less true that after the Revolution the council 
committees become, nearly all of them, committees of the whole 
council. Almost always when they are appointed they are 
specially constituted to include all the council members, while 
committees which seem at first to have been limited in the number 
who composed them, acquire the character of the prevailing type. 
In 1693, the queen being in council with twelve members, it was 
‘this day Ordered by Her Majesty in Councill, that the Lords of 
the Councill now present, be . . . a Committee, to examine the 

17 Privy Council Register, Ixxi, 20 February 1684/5. 

18 Ibid., |xxiii, 14, 16, 26 February 1688/9, 6 June, 1 July 1689; Ixxiv, 19 Feb- 


ruary 1690/1, 30 July, 3 November 1691 ; Ixxv, 29 March 1694 ; lxxvi, 30 Decem- 
ber 1694. 

19 Jbid., xxv, 29 November 1694. 

20 [bid., xxix, 8 March 1701/2, 26 March 1702. 

% Jbid., Ixxxii, 30 October 1708 ; Ixxxv, 30 August 1714. 

Ibid., \xxxvi, 22 March 1719/20; c, 6 March 1746/7. 
Ibid., 1xxxii, 9 June 1709. 4 Tbid., 11 July 1709. 

*5 Jbid., Ixxxiii, 10 July 1710; Ixxxv, 6 January 1715/16; Ixxxvi, 17 October 
1717; \lxxxviii, 14 November 1723; xc, 29 July 1727, 15 February 1727/8; xci, 
25 November 1729, 25 November 1731 ; xcii, 27 November 1733 ; xciii, 6 November 
1735 ; xcv, 22 November 1739 ; xcvii, 3 December 1741 ; xeviii, 19 November 1743; 
xcix, 7 November 1745; co, 4 November 1747; ci, 23 November 1749; cii, 
31 October 1751; ciii, 14 November 1753 ; civ, 11 November 1755; cv,.28 October 
1757 ; evii, 9 November 1759. 
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Business of Proving Great Guns ’.2 There were during the first 
years of William and Mary several standing committees of limited 
membership, such as the committee of trade and the committee 
for Ireland, but few, if any, new ones were formed. In 1693 occurs 
what is probably the first formal designation of a committee of 
the whole council. Upon reading a memorial about the ship 
Fortune : ** 


It is Ordered by His Majesty in Councill ; That the Consideration of 
that whole matter, bee, and it is hereby referred to a Committee of the whole 
Councill who are to meet on Munday morning next at Nine a Clock, and 
having heard the matter, Report the State thereof .. . to his Majestie in 
Councill. 


A few days after a proposal of the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty brought before the king in council is also ‘ Referrd to 
a Committee of the whole Councill ’.28 In 1695 the lords justices 
order that the councillors be a committee for determining a claim, 
and the clerk’s note thereupon is: ‘ Councill appointed a Com- 
mittee to hear the Claims of the Heralds, &c.’?® On numerous 
occasions now matters which arise in council, and which would in 
the days of Charles IT have been referred to temporary committees 
composed of a few members, are referred for further consideration 
to ‘a Committee of the whole Councill’, ‘ the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of the whole Councill ’, or ‘ all the Lords of the Councill’.*° 
In 1700 the councillors are appointed a committee to inspect the 
lists of justices of the peace. During the last years of William 
apparently no more limited committees were appointed, and 
particular business was now referred as a matter of course to all 
the lords to act as a committee, or to committees which in origin 
were limited in membership but which were fast becoming also 
committees of the whole council.* 

Anne continued to deal with business in this manner. , In 1702 
she referred a report of the attorney-general to ‘ the Committee of 
the whole Councill’. Inthe year following she ordered ‘ That the 
Lords of the whole Councill be, and are hereby appointed a Com- 
mittee’ to examine certain proceedings ; and about the same 
time she referred to such a group a bill from Ireland.* In 1704 
a communication about the colliers of Newcastle combining to 
keep up the price of coals was referred by the queen to ‘a Com- 
mittee of the whole Councill ’.24 In 1707 the lords were thus 
ordered to consider various matters relating to the Act of Union. 

Ibid., xxv, 14 September 1693. 7 Ibid., 7 December 1693. 
Ibid., 11 January 1693/4. * Jbid., lxxvi, 11 July 1695. 
Ibid., 23 January 1695/6, 19 November, 10 December 1696. 
Ibid., |xxviii, 25 April 1700. % Jbid., lxxiii-Lxxviii. 
Ibid., \xxix, 2 July 1702, 25 November, 17 December 1703. 

* Jbid., xxx, 25 May, 1704. 
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About this time a dispute between the earl marshall and the lord 
great chamberlain is referred to ‘a Committee of Her Majestys 
most Honourable Privy Councill’, without naming any members to 
compose it.*° In 1710 the regulation of the coal trade is referred 
to ‘a Committee of the whole Council’, later on the case of the 
Canary merchants, and afterwards complaints against the late 
governor of Barbados.** In 1714 a report concerning Pennsyl- 
vanian laws is made ‘ By the Lords of Her Majesty’s Most Honour- 
able Privy Council in a Committee of the whole Council ’.*” 
Immediately after the death of Anne the drafts of her wills 
were referred to ‘a Committee’ to which the lords justices 
appointed thirteen members by name, ‘ and any other Lords of the 
Councill that will be present,’ and at the first meeting of which 
the attendance was fifteen. A few days later a committee was 
appointed in the same manner to consider plans for the corona- 
tion.** More important, however, it was that very shortly after 
George I arrived in England a standing committee of the whole 
council was formally established for several kinds of business : *° 


That the whole Privy Council or any Three or more of them be, and 
hereby are appointed a Committee for the Affairs of Jersey and Guernzey, 
Hearing of Appeals from the Plantations, & other Matters that shalbe 
referred to them, And that they proceed to hear and examine such Causes 
as have been Referred to Committees of the Council by Her late Majesty. 


A little while after the lords of the council ‘in a Committee of the 
whole Council’ prepare a report about the quartering of his 
majesty’s arms.“° In 1715 it was ordered that all reports, peti- 
tions, and other papers depending before the council be referred 
to ‘the Lords of the Committee of the Whole Councill’ to examine 
them and give such directions as their lordships should judge 
proper.“ It would be useless to multiply examples of what now 
came to be the usual, indeed the regular, procedure. 

How strong the tendency was towards making committees of 
the privy council, which had originally been parts of the council 
composed of particular members, gatherings which might be 
attended by any councillors who chose to come, is shown by the 
gradual change of standing committees formerly limited in 
membership into committees of the whole council. The standing 
committees appointed after the reorganization of the privy 


35 Privy Council Register, lxxxi, 13 March 1706/7, 29 April 1707. 

86 Jbid., lxxxiii, 16 July, 2, 30 November 1710. 

37 Ibid., Ixxxiv, 20 March 1713/14. This is spoken of as ‘a Committee of the 
whole Council’ in Journals of the Committee of Trade and Plantations, Colonial 
Office, 391, xxiv, 9 June 1714. 

88 Privy Council Register, Ixxxv, 3, 5, 30 August 1714. 
39° Jbid., 1 October 1714. 40 Ibid., 23 November 1714. 
“| Ibid., 23 September 1715. 
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council in 1679 were the committee of intelligence, the committee 
for Ireland, the committee for Tangier, and the committee for 
trade and plantations. The committee for Tangier lapsed when 
that possession was abandoned to the Moors, but the others were 
by general order continued by James at the beginning of his reign, 
the committee for trade and plantations becoming a committee 
of the whole council in his last year. After the Revolution the 
work of the committee of intelligence was done by the cabinet and 
by ‘the lords of the committee ’ hereafter to be described. By 
special orders William constituted a committee for Irish affairs 
and a committee for trade and plantations. Both these commit- 
tees tend to lose their character of limited membership, though 
select committees continued for a long while to be appointed for 
the consideration of bills sent to Whitehall from Ireland. By 1694 
the committee of trade was getting to be a committee of the whole 
council, and a memorandum in the journal of its meetings declares 
that ‘Upon Summoning Committees all the Lords of the Councill 
are to have notice’. The committee for Jersey and Guernsey was 
coming also to be merely an aspect of the committee of council, 
for in 1695 the clerk, writing an account of council routine, says, 
‘Any Jersey affair or complaint to ease the whole Council 
Re[ferred] to the Comm. of Jersey or of the whole Councill’.“ In 
1696 the king ordered that ‘ all the Lords of the Councill or any 
Three or more of them, be Appointed a Committee’ for the 
hearing of appeals from the plantations.“ In 1697 a complaint 
from Jersey is considered ‘ At a Committee of the whole Councill ’. 
Three years later an act of assembly passed in Nevis is by the king 
in council referred to ‘ a Committee of the whole Councill, who are 
to Report to His Majesty what their Lordships Conceive fitt to 
be done thereupon ’.*5 

How little of individuality or of limitation now pertains to 
what at first glance might seem to be various council committees, 
is shown by the merging of one committee into another, until, as 
has been well said, there is only one committee of the privy 
council.46 Various names still persist, but they serve only to 
remind the student of what had once been true. In 1694 the 
Privy Council Register contains minutes of one meeting of the 


*# Journals of the Committee of Trade and Plantations, Colonial Office, 391, vii, 
1 August 1694, 

** Edward Southwell, Privy Council Routine, Add. MS. 34349, fo.19. He mentions 
no other committees, though of course he alludes to the council of trade, which had 
recently been established. 

“ Privy Council Register, Ixxvi, 10 December 1696. 

‘5 Ibid., Ixxviii, 22 October, 1700. 

‘© Andrews, American Historical Review, xvi. 120; J. Munro in Acts of the Privy 
Council of England, Colonial Series, ii, intro., pp. vi-xi; iii, intro., pp. viii, ix. In 
these writings may be found the most important accounts of the committee of the 
whole council hitherto published. 
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committee of trade and plantations, two of the committee for 
Ireland, and nine of the committee for Jersey and Guernsey.” 
After the establishment of the board of trade in 1696 much 
colonial business is referred from the privy council to the com- 
mittee for hearing appeals from the plantations, while the com- 
mittee of Jersey and Guernsey long continues to hold numerous 
meetings.** There are also meetings of ‘the Lords of the Com- 
mittee for Plantation Affairs ’, of ‘a Committee of the Lords of the 
Privy Councill for Plantation Affairs’, and of ‘the Lords of the 
Committee of Councill for Plantation Affairs’ ;**® but these 
committees are far from confining themselves to the business 
which their titles ascribe to them. In 1713 a ‘Committee for 
hearing of Appeals from the Plantations ’ attended to business 
concerning Guernsey as well as Barbados and Pennsylvania ; 
and in 1734 such a committee dealt not only with business of 
Rhode Island and Antigua, but with the Isle of Man, and with 
disorder in Hertfordshire and Cornwall.*° 

Sometimes these varied interests are recognized in a more in- 
clusive general title,*' but they are more clearly to be perceived 
in titles which show that contemporaries saw little distinction 
between various committees, and understood well that they were 
all of them committees of the whole council, practically a single 
great committee, directing its attention now to business of one 
kind, now to another, and frequently to several different kinds on 
the same occasion. In 1698 there is a meeting of ‘the Committee 
for heareing Appeales from the Plantations, For the Affaires of 
Jersey and Guernzey And for the Redemption of Captives ’.™ 
There are numerous meetings of committees for Jersey and 
Guernsey and for hearing appeals from the plantations. In 
1705 there are minutes of ‘the Committee for Examining into 
the Bills Transmitted from Ireland, And for the Affaires of Jersey 
& Guernsey ’.°4 There is a great variety of such titles: ‘the 


“ Privy Council Register, Ixxv, Ixxvi. 

** Ibid., xxvi, 15 April 1697 ; lxxvii, 4 July, 2 September, 21 October, 25 Novem- 
ber 1698, 29 June, 16 August, 9, 13 December 1699; Ixxviii, 3 May 1700; Ixxix, 
18 March 1701/2 ; lxxxiv, 14 October 1713; lxxxvi, 29 January, 5 March 1717/18, 
3 May, 10, 25 July, 15, 16 August, 19 November, 15, 17 December 1718;  1xxxvii, 
8 June, 16 November 1721 ; lxxxviii, 1, 22 February 1722/3, 26 July 1723, 12, 21 May 
1724 ; xc, 5 July, 16 December 1727. 

* Jbid., xxxvii, 14 December 1721; Ixxxviii, 27 August 1723; xc, 20 September 
1727 ; xcii, 8 January 1733/4. 

5° [bid., lxxxiv, 14 October 1713 ; xcii, 16 July 1734. 

5t * By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Council for hearing 
Appeales from the Plantations and other Business’: ibid., xcvi, 11 November 1740. 

82 Jbid., xxvii, 2 September 1698. 

8 Ibid., xxvii, 2 August 1699; Ixxviii, 22 May, 28 June 1700; Ixxix, 8 Decem- 
ber 1702, 8 January 1702/3 ; lxxxii, 6, 15 December 1709 ; Ixxxvi, 17 March 1717/18, 
29 April 1718 ; and passim. 

54 Jbid., xxx, 30 April 1705. 
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Committee for Examining Witnesses, about the Dispute between 
Ld. Great Chamberlain &c And for considering the Irish Bills’ ; 
‘the Committee, touching the Ship Cathrine Condemned in Scot- 
land, & for Jersey & Guernsey’; ‘the Lords of the Committee 
for the Irish Bills, And for Hearing Appeals from the Planta- 
tions, Jersey and Guernzey’; ‘the Committee for their Majestys 
Coronation, as also for Plantation Affairs’; ‘a Committee . 
for the Irish Bills and for the Affairs of Carolina’; ‘ the Lords of 
the Committee of Council for Foreign Affairs’.5> And the char- 
acter of these committees, which is known in so many ways, is also 
revealed specifically in such titles as ‘ the Committee of the whole 
Councill to Consider of Barbado’s Lawes, And for the Affaires of 
Jersey and Guernsey’; ‘the Committee of the Whole Councill 
and for the Affaires of Jersey and Guernsey ’ ; ‘ the Committee of 
the whole Councill to consider of the Irish Bill against Popery’ ; 
and ‘a Committee of the whole Councill for Enquireing into the 
Ill Practices for Raising the Price of Coales, and to consider the 
Draught of a Charter for Importing Navall Stores from the Plan- 
tations ’.56 In another way that which had come to be is well 
exhibited in the title, as when ‘the Rt. Honourable the Lord’s of 
the Committee of the whole Councill’ attend to matters relating 
tothe pensioners of Chelsea College, Alderney, Jamaica, and Guern- 
sey ; or when ‘A Committee of the Lords’ attends to matters 
concerning the Isle of Man, Minorca, and the Bahama Islands.*” 
By 1723 council business is very largely referred to ‘ a Committee 
of the Lords of His Majestys Most Honourable Privy Councill’, 
most of the minutes are headed ‘a Committee of the Lords’, and 
these committees deal with matters relating to the colonies and 
to the Channel Islands just as do the committee of appeals and 
the committee for Jersey and Guernsey.** 

The development of all committees, whatever name they may 
have, into one committee of the whole council is formally recog- 
nized again in the council order issued at the beginning of the 
reign of George II : *° 


It is this day ordered by His Majesty in Council, That the whole Privy 
Council, or any three or more of them, Be, and they are hereby appointed 
a Committee for the Affairs of Jersey and Guernsey for hearing Appeals 
from the Plantations and for other . . . Matters that shall be Referred to 
them.—And that they proceed to hear and Determine such Causes as have 
been referred to Committees of the Councill by His late Majesty, and 


Report the same with their Opinion thereupon to His Majesty at this 
Board. 


55 Ibid., lxxxi, 14 May 1707; Ixxxii, 13 May 1710; Ixxxix, 20 November 1725 ; 
xc, 21 September 1727, 19 March 1727/8; xcvi, 23 April 1741. 

5* Ibid., xxix, 6, 9 July 1702, 5 January 1703/4; Ixxx, 17 June 1704. 

* Ibid., xxxiv, 27 July 1713 ; Ixxxviii, 15 February 1722/3. 

58 Ibid., Ixxxviii. %® Jbid., xc, 5 July 1727. 
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And when a few months later the privy council was dissolved and 
a new one named, these regulations were at once renewed. 
After 1714, indeed, the name of a committee signifies little, for 
most of the committees deal with business of different kinds. 
Apparently their titles denote merely what was first considered, 
or chiefly considered, or what was beforehand specially intended 
to be considered. 

Although select, temporary committees of limited membership 
continued to be appointed, often now committees of the whole 
council were appointed instead, or else limited committees came 
in practice to be committees of the whole council, and as time 
went on were formally acknowledged to be such, and attended to 
business other than that for which they were supposed to be 
appointed. Previously limited committees had sometimes been 
appointed to attend to funerals or coronations, but George II 
ordered ‘ That all the Lords and others who have been Sworn of 
His Majestys Most Honourable Privy Councill or any three of 
them, Be . . . a Committee to Consider of the preparations 
necessary to be made for the Coronation of their Majestys ’.™ 
In 1751 in a privy council of thirty-two it was ordered that ‘ the 
Lords of the Council Present together with such others of His 
Majestys most Honourable Privy Council as shall attend or any 
three of them be appointed a Committee for His late Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales’s Funeral ’.® Irish Bills continued to be 
referred ostensibly to limited committees, but this in the end was 
merely a matter of form. In 1716 a committee of eleven was 
appointed, and the clerk summarizes the order : ‘ Ireland Publick 
Bills referred to a Select Committee of the Councill.’ Shortly after 
they met as ‘the Lords of the Committee appointed to Consider 
the Bills transmitted from Ireland’. A week later they were ‘ the 
Lords of the Comittee for the Irish Bills: And for the Affairs of 
Jersey & Guernsey’; a month after, ‘the Lords of the Com- 
mittee for the Irish Bills, and other Affairs’. A few days more 
and they are again ‘the Rt. Honourable the Lords of the Committee 
for the Irish Bills ’, though they deal not merely with Ireland, but 
with Jersey and Guernsey. At these meetings are present some 
who were not in the beginning on the ‘Select Committee’. In 
1721 following the appointment of a committee of nineteen are 
the minutes of ‘the Lords of the Committee for the Irish Bills’, 
which show that they reported on three Irish bills, and continue : 
‘Their Lordships afterwards Sate as a Committee for the Affairs 
of Jersey and Guernzey.’ ** In 1725 for the examination of Irish 


%° Privy Council Register, xc, 20 September 1727. % Jbid., 5 August 1727. 
% Jbid., cii, 22 March 1750/1. 

% Ibid., Ixxxv, 6, 17, 25 April, 27, 31 May 1716. 

** Ibid., Ixxxvii, 11, 23 November 1721. 
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bills a committee of thirteen is appointed by name ‘ together with 
such other of the Lords of the Council as are in Town, or any three 
of them ’. Two years later, immediately after the appointment 
of a committee of the whole council for the coronation, it holds 
a meeting as ‘the Lords of the Committee for their Majestys 
Coronation, and for the Irish Bills’. In 1728 ‘ the Committee 
of His Majestys Most Honourable Privy Council for the Irish 
Bills, and for Plantation Affairs’ deals with Irish bills, a new 
charter for the York Buildings Company, and with business con- 
cerning Barbados and Carolina.” 

Committees of the whole council met usually in the council 
chamber in the Cockpit in Whitehall. Meetings of the privy 
council were held not infrequently at Hampton Court, Kensing- 
ton, or St. James’s, and as time went on some committee meetings 
also. They were held frequently, so that faithful attendance 
must have been an onerous duty. In 1694 there were fifty-five 
meetings of the committee of trade and plantations. For 1718 
the Privy Council Register contains minutes of twenty-two com- 
mittees of the whole council.” There may have been many more, 
for it is certain that all committees are not recorded in the Regis- 
ters. In 1723 there are records of twenty-one meetings ; in 1728, 
thirty-two ; in 1731, forty ; in 1753, twenty-five.7 The increas- 
ing importance of these committees as compared with the council 
is shown by the fact that as time goes on the minutes of the com- 
mittees have nearly as much space in the record as the minutes of 
the councils themselves.” They are recorded as meetings of the 
committee of trade and plantations, of appeals from the planta- 
tions, for Jersey and Guernsey, for Irish bills, and very frequently 
of ‘the Committee’. The king was hardly ever at such a gather- 
ing ; but it was very rare that the lord president did not preside. 
The attendance varied considerably. There were many meetings of 
seven, nine, ten, or twelve ; there were some which had only three 
or four, and others which were attended by eighteen, twenty, or 
twenty-five. The meetings of the privy council were usually 
larger, but not very‘much so, ranging from six or eight to twenty 
or twenty-five, with sometimes twice as many.’* 

*> Tbid., lxxxix, 18 November 1725. %¢ Tbid., xc, 8 August 1727. 

* Ibid., 7 March 1727/8. 


*§ Journals of the Committee of Trade and Plantations, Colonial Office, 391, and 
Privy Council Registers, passim. 

* Colonial Office, 391, vii. 7 Privy Council Register, lxxxvi. 

"\ Ibid., Ixxxviii, xe, xci, ciii. 

2 In the ninety-fifth volume of the Register, for 1739, 1740, minutes.of committees 
have far more space than those of the council itself. 

*% Ibid., lxxxix, 23 February 1725/6; xc, 14, 18 September, 2 October 1727. 

* For a meeting at which the king was present with forty-eight councillors, see 
Privy Council Register, civ, 26 April 1755. 
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If the attendance fluctuated, the personnel varied much more. 
At committees of the whole council any or all of the members 
might be present, but I know of no instance where they all 
assembled together, and it was not often that more than one-fifth 
of the councillors made up a committee. But if only a small 
number of councillors attended a particular meeting, a large 
number attended the different meetings in the course of any 
period. Thirty-one different members were present at the meet- 
ings of the committee of trade and plantations in 1694. Usually, 
however, there was a nucleus of powerful leaders or members 
specially interested or fitted for the work, which accounted for the 
activity of these committees. The twenty-one committees of the 
whole council recorded in 1723 were attended by thirty-three 
different members, but the lord president, the master of the rolls, 
the bishop of London, and two others were the frequent attenders, 
while twenty-one members came three times or less.75 In 1728 
thirty-five members came to the thirty-two committees, but 
nineteen attended less than six times, six was the average atten- 
dance, and eleven was the largest number that ever assembled. 
In 1731 thirty-six members came to the forty committees: the 
lord president was absent only once, Horatio Walpole came 
twenty-seven times, Lord Chief Justice Raymond twenty-two, 
the master of the rolls seventeen, and several others almost as 
frequently ; but only eleven members attended as many as one- 
fourth of the meetings. In 1733, when there were sixty-five 
members of the privy council, only twenty-two attended the 
various committees of the whole council, and never more than ten 
at one meeting.*® It may be said that for the most part the 
conspicuous members of the council who made up the cabinet were 
not present.77 The time of meeting was sometimes arranged 
in council when a matter was referred to committee, sometimes 
appointed by the lord president, and sometimes arranged in com- 
mittee itself.** When necessary, members were notified by the 
messengers attending the privy council.”® 

In short, then, various committees of the whole council under 
different names, or frequently with no other name than ‘ the Com- 
mittee’, meet sometimes on the days when privy council meetings 
are held, sometimes on different days, usually in the privy council 


78 Privy Council Register, Ixxxviii. 76 Ibid., xc, xci, xcii. 

77 In 1731 Walpole and Newcastle were present only seven times, and Townshend 
not once: ibid., xci. 

78 Ibid., lxxxv, 4 December 1716; Ixxxviii, 4 July 1724; Treasury Board Papers, 
T 1, ceexxxv, fo. 97. 

7» * Waite on the Lords of His Majestys Most Honourable Privy Councill with 
Notice that a Committee of their Lordships is appointed to meet in the Councill 
Chamber at the Cockpit Whitehall on Saturday the fourth of this Instant July 1730 at 
Eleven of the Clock in the forenoon’: State Papers, Dom., Various, i, 4 July 1730. 
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chamber in Whitehall. A large number of members attend the 
different meetings, but most of the committees are small. There 
is a little nucleus which tends to make up these committees, and 
certain well-defined groups to some extent make the nuclei of 
committees which attend to particular kinds of work, as, for 
example, the committee of Jersey and Guernsey and the com- 
mittee of appeals from the plantations. 

Many different kinds of work were passed in review. Often 
the committees attended principally to the work which their 
titles indicate. Usually it will be found that a committee of trade 
and plantations will deal mostly with colonial matters, a com- 
mittee for Jersey and Guernsey principally with the Channel 
Islands, and an Irish committee largely with Irish affairs, while 
committees designated merely as committees of the whole council 
frequently meet for the consideration of business which the king 
in council has referred directly to them ; but while this is true 
for the entire period, it becomes constantly less so as time goes on. 
Almost from the first such committees deal with business which 
might seem to be more properly within the purview of committees 
having other names, and by the middle of the eighteenth century 
they deal indiscriminately with all sorts of matters, and much of 
the council business which is referred is given simply to ‘the 
committee ’ or to ‘ the lords of the committee of council ’. 

The business dealt with is very largely colonial, Irish, domestic, 
or concerns such outlying places as Jersey and the Isle of Man. 
There is much consideration of treaties in their bearing upon com- 
merce and plantations, but foreign affairs are ordinarily never 
dealt with. Petitions are considered and reports made upon 
them in council. Matters relating to the customs, the navigation 
laws, the recommendation of colonial officials and the drawing up 
of their instructions are dealt with first by the committee of trade 
and afterwards by the board of trade along with the committee of 
council. 

Colonial boundaries, complaints about colonial officials, 
appeals from decisions rendered in colonial courts, acts of assembly 
passed in colonial legislatures, are considered in the committee of 
trade, in the board of trade, the committee of appeals from the 
plantations, or ‘ the committee’. The procedure as regards the 
privy council in its relations with the committees of the whole 
council on the one hand and the board of trade on the other is not 
entirely clear. Usually during this period, and entirely in the 
latter part of it, colonial matters brought before the privy council 


* Colonial Office, 391, vii, 3 August 1694 ; xv, 11 August 1702 ; xlviii, 27 March 
1740 ; lvii, 15 March 1749/50; Privy Council Register, Ixxxiii, 13 December 1710 ; 
Ixxxiv, 24 November 1712; Ixxxvi, 15 December 1718; Ixxxviii, 17 April 1724; 
xc, 6 June 1728; xci, 23 July 1731; xcix, 12 June 1746. 
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were not considered there, but referred either to one of the com- 
mittees of the whole council, such as the committee for plantation 
affairs, or the committee of appeals, or ‘the committee ’, or to the 
board of trade. As a rule the proceedure was for the king in 
council to refer such matters to the committee, after which the 
committee would refer them to the lords commissioners of trade ; 
these would presently report to the committee, and this would after- 
wards report to the council, which almost invariably acted upon 
the report delivered by the committee.“ In 1732 eight acts 
passed in Massachusetts were laid before the queen in council. 
‘Her Majesty was thereupon pleased with the Advice of His 
Majestys Privy Council to Order that the same Be . . . Referred 
to the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Council 
for Plantation Affairs.’ A few days later ‘a Committee of the 
Lords ’ considered them and referred them to the board of trade 
for examination and report back to the committee.** In 1752 
the lords justices in council dealt with thirty-three acts of Massa- 
chusetts, ‘ Which said Laws having been under the Consideration 
of the Lord’s Commissioner’s for Trade and Plantations and also 
of a Committee of the Lord’s of His Majesty’s most Honourable 
Privy Council, The said Lords of the Committee this day presented 
the said Laws to their Excellency’s at this Board, with their 
Opinion that the same were proper to be approved’; and they 
were approved accordingly.** In this case the report of the lords 
of the committee to the council was exactly as the report of the 
lords commissioners had been to them. During this period the 
privy council exercises a great deal of supervision over the board 
of trade, but its supervision consists largely in referring the 
representations of the lords commissioners to a committee of the 
whole council. Formally the council, which has lost so much of 
its old authority, superintends a great deal of colonial business, 
but its method is invariably to refer this business to the board or 
the committee. Sometimes matters are referred directly to the 
board of trade, but very often reference is made to the committee, 
which in turn, if it sees fit, refers to the board. More and more 
plantation business comes to be almost entirely under the control 
of the committee of the whole council, which reviews and super- 
vises the work of the board of trade. Occasionally the board of 


*t Privy Council Register, xcii, 2 August 1733; cii, 11 March 1752. It may be 
remarked that there is considerable fluctuation in the activity and importance of the 
board of trade, and that any decrease in its authority or its industry may usually be 
measured in a corresponding increase in the activity of the committee of the whole 
council dealing with colonial and commercial matters. There does not seem at times 
to be any explanation of this, other than might arise from the personality of the 
members of the respective groups. 

% Jbid., xcii, 21, 25 July 1732. % Ibid., ciii, 30 June 1752. 

4 Ibid.,xcvi. In 1740, for example, the Journals of the Committee of Trade_and 
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trade reports directly to the council, and its representations are 
sanctioned without further reference, but this is not the usual pro- 
cedure. Towards the middle of the eighteenth century it may be 
said that the privy council seems to exist largely for the purpose 
of dealing with colonial business, colonial acts, appeals and 
petitions from the plantations, orders, instructions, and appoint- 
ments ; but this means that for the most part it merely ratifies 
what the committee decides is best to be done. 

The Irish business dealt with concerns, the bills proposed in 
Dublin and sent to the privy council in London for review. 
These bills are referred to select committees, which as time goes 
on become committees of the whole council. The business from 
Jersey and Guernsey has to do mostly with the settlement of 
disputes and the consideration of doleances or complaints. 

Finally, a great variety of business petty and important is 
referred from the council either to ‘the Lords of the Committee’ 
or to some committee of the whole council with particular title. 
Divers petitions are dealt with in this fashion. In 1715 it was 
ordered by the king in council ‘ That all Petitions Presented and 
Depending before this Board be... referr’d to the Right 
Honourable the Lords of the Committee of the whole Councill to 
Examine the Same and Give Such Directions thereupon as their 
Lordships Shall judge Proper’. Perhaps this was nearly 
equivalent to asking such lords as would to attend to them. The 
miscellaneous matters which were referred were such as a petition 
fram one who had been cheated, the names of the deputy lieu- 
tenants and justices of the peace for the several counties, examin- 
ing the eonduct of Vice-Admiral Graydon in his passage to the 
West Indies, the report of the lord mayor of London about 
a combination of traders to raise the price of coals, petitions for 
discharge from quarantine, the granting of a patent to make 
malleable iron with pit coal, the papers relating to Wood’s half- 
pence, drafts of town and borough charters, hearing of appeals 
from the courts of admiralty about prizes, the dispute about the 
boundary between Maryland and Pennsylvania, the demolition of 
a turnpike in Hertfordshire. 

The relation between the privy council and the committee of 
the whole council during this period is that, with the exception of 
certain old, formal routine, gradually nothing remains to the 
council but the referring and the perfunctory approbation of 
business, and that all council activity is centred in the committee. 
The summoning and dissolving of parliament and convocation, 
orders, declarations, proclamations, the appointment of officers, 
Plantations are scanty, and small meetings are attended by unimportant people: 
Colonial Office, 391, xlviii. 

** Privy Council Register, lxxxv, 23 February 1714/15. 
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discharge of ships from quarantine, are always formally decided 
in council, but otherwise it does little but refer to the committee 
of council and sanction what the committee decides. By the 
beginning of the reign of George II this has come to be entirely so, 
and it continues to be the case afterwards.** 

That the committee of council has become the essence and 
active part of the council, and the council practically the com- 
mittee meeting in formal fashion to give official sanction, is shown 
by the facility with which ene changes into the other. In 1672 
a committee of foreign affairs was ordered to be a privy council.* 
One of Shrewsbury’s notes is to the effect that ‘ The Committee 
being turned into a Council ’ certain things were done.** In 1721 
there are minutes of a meeting of ‘the Right Honourable the 
Lords of the Committee for the Affairs of Jersey, Guernsey, and 
the Plantations, &ca.’, beneath which is written: ‘Their Lordships 
Sitting afterward as a Councill, Dispatch’t the following Busi- 
ness.’ 8° About the same time a committee recommends that 
a report be confirmed in council, and thereupon sits as a council 
and confirms the report accordingly.*° There is now an increasing 
number of instances where certain lords sitting as a committee 
transact business, and afterwards sit as a council and transact 
other business, usually the formal sanctioning of mere routine. 
In 1740 the lords of the committee appointed to consider the Irish 
bills, after considering one of them, sat as a council and issued an 
order.** Sometimes the reverse takes place. In 1681 a council 
after doing some business turned itself into a ‘Committee for the 
Affaires of Ireland ’.*? In 1746 certain members in council attended 
to various matters, and ‘ Afterward their Lordships sat as a Com- 
mittee and dispatcht the following Business ’.** By the middle of 
the eighteenth century this interchange of function has become so 
frequent as no longer to be exceptional. 

Such was the development of the committee system of the 
privy council in the period 1688-1760. There were at first a few 
standing committees of limited membership appointed for par- 
ticular purposes, and, indeed, this practice was continued in 
exceptional cases for a long while. Gradually, however, all the 

*® In 1729, in the margin of a paper entitled ‘ List of Business for the Council’, it is 
noted that several reports are to be approved: State Papers, Dom., Various, i, 19 
August 1729. In 1730 the clerk writing the minutes of ‘ a Committee of the Lords’ 
enters a memorandum in the margin, ‘ This Report was never approved of’; but 
such instances are rare: Privy Council Register, xci, 15 April 1730. See ibid. ,xxxvi, 
27 August 1718 ; xcii, 21 July 1732. 

87 State Papers, Foreign, Entry Books, elxxvii, 13 April 1672. 

8° Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep., Buceleuch MSS. (Montagu House), 0. i, 324. 

** Privy Council Register, lxxxvii, 20 February 1720/1. 

® Ibid., 26 April 1721. * Jbid., xev, 4 March 1739/40. 


% Ibid., lxix, 28 February 1680/1. 
8 Ibid., xcix, 6 January 1745/6. 
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committees of the council seemed to become committees of the 
whole council, whatever their titles and whatever the business 
with which they dealt, and were then, apparently all of them, the 
one committee of the whole council in different guises or attended 
by different members. This committee in the end absorbed all 
the activity of the privy council, and finally became more impor- 
tant than the council itself. It dealt, however, with nothing but 
council business, and never concerned itself with important 
matters of state. But there was a committee of a very different 
kind which did do this, and which became of the greatest 
importance in the government of England. With respect to 
this committee arise the most baffling problems connected with 
the development of the cabinet. 

If the ordinary committees of the whole council, of which 
there are such numerous minutes in the council registers, never 
meddle with affairs of state, if they seldom meet in the presence of 
the king, if their membership fluctuates widely, one becomes 
aware, particularly in the time of William and of Anne, that there 
is another, more elusive body, which constantly attends to the 
most important matters, which frequently assembles with the 
king, and is attended largely by the same group of important 
leaders, and that this body, which at first sight might well be taken 
for the cabinet council, is constantly alluded to as ‘the Com- 
mittee ’,and its members as ‘the Lords of the Committee’. In 
the letter books of the secretaries of state this body appears to 
be more important than any other. 

There are various vague allusions to small gatherings in the 
time of Charles II,** and after the Revolution the allusions become 
clearer and much more frequent. Soon there are found scat- 
tered at random through the state papers, which are the papers 
of the secretaries of state, minutes of meetings which were attended 
by the leading statesmen and often by the king, and which are 
endorsed ‘Committee of Councill’;* and among the private 
papers of Shrewsbury may be found a great number of minutes 
which he himself wrote while he was secretary, recording the 
activity of a small group of powerful leaders usually with the king, 
some of whose gatherings he describes as ‘ Committees.’ It is 
apparent at once that these meetings are different from the com- 
mittees which are recorded in the registers, and they can hardly 
ever be identified with the ordinary committees of this period 
of which the minutes are extant.*® 

** State Papers, Dom., Charles II, cccexxv, 15 June 1683; State Papers, Dom., 
Entry Books, lxiv, 7 March 1683/4, 14 April 1684. 

*° State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, xcviii, 20 September 1689, 10, 11 June 1690. 

°° State Papers, Dom., William and Mary, v. 

** Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep., Buccleuch MSS. (Montagu House), w. i, ii. 

** Compare, for example, State Papers, Dom., William and Mary, v, 12 February 
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The importance of this body is shown by the frequent presence 
of the sovereign and also by the lists of the members who attended. 
‘I have represented to the Queen at the Committee what you writt 
to me,’ says Nottingham in 1690.% In 1693 ‘the Queen at the 
Committee’ hears of matters relating to a court martial.” 
Shrewsbury’s notes usually mention the king as present. ‘ Their 
Lordships went to attend Her Majesty at the Committee of the 
Council,’ say the minutes of the board of trade in 1702, following 
an order of the queen to attend her at the committee at 
St. James’s.™ ‘I am commanded to acquaint Your Lordship, 
that the Lords of the Committee of Councell attend Her Majesty 
to morrow at Six a Clock in the evening in the Councill Chamber at 
St. James’s,’ writes Secretary Hedges to Lord Chief Justice Holt.1” 
Mary attended the committee sometimes, and William frequently, 
and Anne also in the earlier years of her reign. After the 
coming of the Hanoverians the presence of the sovereign at 
the committee is more exceptional even than at meetings of the 
cabinet? 

The membership of this committee is also strikingly different 
from those which are recorded in the journals of the committee of 
trade or the privy council registers, which are attended during 
any considerable period by a large number of different members. 


This body is composed almost entirely of the same members, most 
of them the powerful leaders who are governing England. Thir- 
teen meetings reported by Secretary Trenchard in February, 
March, and April, 1694, at which the average attendance was 
eight, were attended by fourteen different members. Actually 
a group of twelve composed these committees, along with the 


1693/4, with Privy Council Register, Ixxv, 5, 8 February 1693/4, and Colonial Office, 
391, vii, 2, 12 February 1693/4; State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, xcviii, 16 March 
1692/3, with Privy Council Register, xxv; State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, xcix, 
2 May 1693, with Privy Council Register, xxv, and Colonial Office, 391, vii; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Rep., Buccleuch MSS. (Montagu House), 11.i.61, and State Papers, Dom., William 
and Mary, v, 8 April 1694, with Privy Council Register, xxv, and Colonial Office, 391, 
vii; Buccleuch MSS., 1. i. 141, with Privy Council Register, lxxv, 27 September 1694; 
State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, civ, 7 May 1702, with Privy Council Register, lxxix ; 
State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, cx, 12 October 1710, with Privy Council Register, 
lxxxiii ; Colonial Office, 391, xxii, 19 March 1710/11, with Privy Council Register, 
lxxxiii; Bolingbroke’s Letters and Correspondence (London, 1798), i. 279 (13 July 1711), 
with Privy Council Register, Ixxxiii; ibid. ii. 69 (15 December 1711), with Privy 
Council Register, 1xxxiii; and numerous other instances. But Privy Council Register, 
lxxv, 22 April 1694, may have reference to State Papers, Dom., William and Mary, v, 
22 April 1694; and compare Buccleuch MSS. un. i. 109, with Colonial Office, 391, vii, 
1 August 1694. 

% State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, xcviii, 8 July 1690. 

100 Jbid., 3 October 1693. 101 Colonial Office, 391, xv, 2 July 1702. 

102 State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, ev, 29 April 1704. 

103 For a possible instance in 1717, see State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, cclxvii, 
9 January 1716/17. On one occasion, in 1729, Queen Caroline was present at ‘ the 
Committee of Council’: State Papers, Dom., George I, xiv, August 1729. 
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king, who was present nine times. Practically the same mem- 
bers meet again and again in the committees of council of which 
Shrewsbury took minutes.2 There is, in short, about the mem- 
bership of these various meetings, so far as the names of those who 
attended are given, about as much sameness as there is in the case 
of meetings of the cabinet. It is obvious that a select group 


composes them, dominates them, and attends them, largely to the 
exclusion of others. 


Another difference is the kind of work with which this powerful 
committee deals. It does not confine itself to Irish, plantation, or 
Jersey business, or to such minor matters as the privy council 
usually refers to committees of the whole council, but deals with 
any or all of these things as it sees fit, along with a great number 
of those important affairs of state which by the end of the reign 
of Charles II had passed from the privy council entirely. It is, 
indeed, not like the committees of the whole council, which do 
their business in subordination to the council, but strikingly like 
the committee of foreign affairs before 1679, or the committee of 
intelligence afterwards, and even more like the cabinet, from 
which at times it is virtually indistinguishable. In addition to 
the superintendence of a vast number of miscellaneous minor 
matters which relate to Ireland, the colonies, the admiralty, the 
treasury, the regulation of local officials, and the maintenance of 
local order,” this committee conferred with foreign represen- 


1% State Papers, Dom., William and Mary, v, 4, 8, 12, 13, 18, 25 February, 4, 18, 25 
March, 1, 8, 21, 22 April 1694. Twelve meetings of committees of the council are 
recorded in the Register for 1694, attended by twenty-two different members, fifteen 
of them attending three times or less: Privy Council Register, Ixxv, lxxvi. 

05 For 1694 he gives minutes of twenty-one meetings, at which eighteen different 
members were present, of whom eleven attended four times or less, at which the largest 
attendance was twelve, and the average less than seven. Most of these meetings are 
not specifically described, but seven of them are either named committees or alluded 
toassuch. At these latter meetings fifteen members were present at different times ; 
nine attended four times or less; and the average attendance was seven. For 1695 
he gives record of seventeen meetings, attended by thirteen different members, the 
largest number at one time being eleven, and the average less than eight. Practically 
these meetings were composed of a group of nine. For the next year he records 
nineteen meetings attended by eleven members besides the king. Only one member was 
present so few times as eleven, and the average number at a meeting was nearly nine. 
In reality here was a compact body of the same members. For 1697 he records only 
three meetings, attended by fourteen different members, of whom the average number 
present was nine. See Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep., Buccleuch MSS. (Montagu House), 1. 
i,ii. It may be observed that these most important minutes are throughout designated 
by the editor as ‘ Privy Council Minutes’, notwithstanding that they are sometimes 
headed by Shrewsbury himself ‘ Committee of Council’ or ‘ Committee ’ (Buccleuch 
MSS., 1. i. 61) ; while Dr. W. Michael considers them to be meetings of the cabinet 
(Zeitschrift fir Politik, v. 556). A few meetings are certainly of the cabinet, and more 
of them may be, but there are numerous allusions to the contrary (Buccleuch MSS., 
i. i. 107, 116, 122, 125, 141, 266, 287, 313). 

1°* See my paper on ‘ The Development of the Cabinet, 1688-1760’, part i, Ameri- 
can Historical Review, xviii. 762-5. 107 See ibid., pp. 761, 762. 
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tatives, prepared treaties, and dealt with matters of policy and 
government. And while it seemed only to undertake prepara- 
tions and preliminary consideration, and presented only recom- 
mendations, as did the other committees, yet there is an air of 
decisiveness about what it does which is far more noticeable than 
in the representations alluded to in the council registers. 

In 1692 the king communicated the design on Brest to the 
committee.°* In 1702 the lords commissioners of trade are 
informed that ‘The Dutch Ambassadors pressing for a Dispatch 
of the Treatys sent to your Lordships for your Consideration, the 
Lords of the Committee of Councill doe desire that you will let your 
Opinion thereupon be ready to be laid before them to Morrow’.?” 
At the same time they ‘think it necessary for her Majestys Service 
that the State of the Fleet at home be laid before them every 
week’.“° ‘JT suppose your Lordship has heard the Lords of the 
Committee are preparing tosend Recruits to the Duke of Ormonde,’ 
writes Secretary Hedges to the lord treasurer.™ Their lordships 
receive, consider, and refer numerous memorials and petitions, and 
direct all sorts of things military, naval, and local, so that it might 
almost seem as though the principal executive and administrative 
work in England was carried on by them. Sometimes important 
matters are arranged by them to be done in council. Nottingham 
writes to the lord keeper and asks him for suggestions as to what 
should be said to the judges about to go on circuit and as to what 
should be put in the queen’s speech. He adds: ‘if your Lordship 

.. can be at leisure to Come to the Committe att my office to 
morrow morning these things may be adjusted preparatory to the 
meeting of the great Councill.’"* ‘Attendedin Morn[ing]Committee 
of Council at the Secretary’s, where the Foreign Letters read, and 
Answers directed, & Minutes taken by the Secretary, in order to 
write Answers accordingly,’ says a diarist.“* On one occasion 
St. John receives a command to attend ‘next Sunday night the 
Committee of Council at Windsor, and bring with you an account 
of the Troops which are designed to be embarkt for Portugal and 
Spain this Summer ’.™* At another time the queen in committee 
deliberates whether or not papers requested by the House of Lords 
shall be submitted by the secretary of state.“ It was in the 
committee of council that the treaty of Utrecht was considered.” 


108 Lords’ Journals, xv. 155. 

109 State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, ci, 24 June 1702. 

10 Jbid., civ, 30 June 1702. 1 Jbid., ci, 1 October 1702. 

uz Ibid., civ, 6 July 1702. See also cv, 22 February 1704/5. : 

u3 Diary of Earl Cowper (Roxburghe Club, 1833), p. 4. 

14 State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, cvi, 22 July 1707. 

us Jbid., 11 January 1707-8. 

ué * The whole event of our treaty turning on this article of the reunion, I should 
not think our affairs in a very good situation,'had I not reason to believe that the 
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It is very difficult to determine the nature of this committee. 
So closely does it resemble the cabinet in structure and activity 
that the two have often been confused with each other. How 
easily such confusion arises may be seen from three communica- 
tions which follow each other in the same letter-book. The under- 
secretary writing to the postmaster-general says : ™ 


I am commanded by the Lords of the Committee of Councill in the 
absence of my Lord the Earle of Nottingham to acquaint you, that they 
would have you publish the designe of Mr Dummer’s Vessell to the West 
Indies, in such manner as is usuall and you shall judge best, that the Mer- 
chants and persons concerned may have due notice of it. 


On the same day he writes to the prince’s council : 


The Lords of the Committee of Councill having thought it fit that 
Mr Dummers Vessell which pursuant to his Contract is now to saile to the 
West Indies should be praised by the Navy Board, and also the other 
Vessells to be employed in that Service, I am commanded in the Absence 
of my Lord the Earle of Nottingham to acquaint you with it, that you may 
send the necessary Orders to that purpose. 


And at the same time he writes to Mr. Dummer : 


I am commanded by the Lords of the Cabinett Councill in the absence 
of my Lord the Earle of Nottingham to acquaint you, that their Lordships 


would have you order their Vessell to saile to Portsmouth as soon as ready, 
there to expect sailing Orders. 


It would almost seem at times as though the members themselves 
regarded the committee and the cabinet as the same. But that 
there was a distinction is not to be doubted.“ 

Constantly the lords who make up this group are referred to as 
‘the Committee of Council’, ‘the Committee of Lords’, or ‘some 
Lords of the Councill’, and there can be no doubt that the body 
was regarded as a committee of the privy council by the officials 
who composed it or had dealings with it. In 1690 Nottingham 
writes: ‘There having lately been some tumults in Cornwall 

. and the Lords of the Committee of Councill ’ being informed 
of it, they desire that in the future care be taken to prevent such 
riotous meetings.“ ‘The Committee of Councill will meet at my 


Treasurer knows, that this expedient, or something very near to it, will be closed with 
by the French Court. I may tell you, in the utmost confidence, that the first hint was 
given by him, in the Committee of Council, and, by several expressions which dropped 
from him, when alterations were started, I could plainly find, that he knew what would 
be most, and what least agreeable at Versailles’: Bolingbroke to the Earl of Strafford, 
Letters, ii. 299, 300. For an account of the work of the committee in connexion with 
the preliminaries of the Treaty of Utrecht, see St. John to Queen Anne, State Papers, 
Dom., Anne, xvi, 20 September 1711. 

17 State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, cxlvi, 16 September 1702. 

u8 See American Historical Review, xviii. 765. 

19 State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, xcviii, 10 June 1690. 
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Office to morrow at 4.a Clock,’ he informs the governor of the East 
India Company somewhat later.”° Evidently such a committee 
was coming to be well recognized, for in 1693 the House of Lords 
petitions the king, ‘ That He will please to order, That such Pro- 
ceedings as were lately in Council, or the Committee of Council, 
relating to the Admirals, or Sir George Rooke, may be laid before 
this House’.*** ‘His Majesty has directed I should lay your 
Excellency’s letter of the 16th before him,’ writes Shrewsbury to 
the lord deputy of Ireland, ‘ the first time a Committee of Council 
waits upon him, which I think will be in a day or two.’ And in 
the minutes of a meeting which he records the next day, he says : 
‘My Lord Deputy’s letter of Nov. 16th, read.’’* In 1702 the 
Board of Trade Journals record that : 1 


Mr. Penns Charge against Col. Quary ... together with Colonel 
Quarys said Answer . . . were laid before the Board: And whilst their 
Lordships were reading the same a Message from the Lords of a Committee 
of Council met at the Earl of Nottinghams Office, requiring their Atten- 
dance in relation to some matters laid before them by Mr. Penn, the Board 
attended accordingly: ... Their Lordships acquainted the Lords of the 
Committee with the many delays made by Mr. Penn... . 


In 1704 Nottingham asserts that the fact that he first received 
the confession of Sir John McLean ‘is very evident in the 
Narrative of that Plott given into the House of Lords by her 
Majesty order and approbation of the Committee of Council ’. 

Undoubtedly, then, it was a committee of the privy council. 
Throughout this period there was a constant tendency for all 
council committees to become committees of the whole council ; 
and it is possible that this committee was sometimes regarded as 
such. One may not say this with absolute certainty, but there 
are very many indications which point to its being so. Fre- 
quently this body is called by names which are also constantly 
used to designate committee. of the whole council : ‘ committee,’ 
‘the committee ’, ‘a committee of council’, and ‘the lords of the 
committee ’. A thing which becomes more and more common as 
council committees come to be committees of the whole council, 
is the metamorphosis of committee into council in a single meeting. 
In 1696 one set of Shrewsbury’s minutes state that ‘The com- 
mittee being turned into a Council, the embargo was taken off, 
and notice ordered to be given to the merchants that with the 
first fair wind their convoys should be ready’.’* Somewhat 


120 State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, 16 March 1692/3. See cxlvi, 2 May 1693. 

11 Lords’ Journals, xv. 319. 

122 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep., Buccleuch MSS. (Montagu House), u. i. 265, 266, 267. 
See also pp. 286, 287. 123 Colonial Office, 391, xv, 26 June 1702. 

424 Hatton-Finch Papers, Add. MS. 29587, fo. 128. 

25 Buccleuch MSS., 1. i. 324. 
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before this time Shrewsbury, recounting the work of a ‘Com- 
mittee’, says that the admiralty was directed to make full report 
concerning the commissioners of the sick and wounded ; and three 
weeks later in the minutes of a meeting at Kensington, at which 
were present the king and twelve others, he says: ‘The Lords of 
the Ad[miralty] delivered their report upon the Com[missioners] 
of Sick and Wounded, and upon the petition of the Com[missioners ] 
they are ordered to be heard at a Committee, when the whole 
Council are to be summoned.’”* In 1711 St. John writes to 
the lords commissioners of trade: ‘In the absence of My Lord 
Dartmouth I have . . . acquainted the Lords of the Committee 
that the Affrican Company & other Persons concern’d are 
appointed to attend at Eleven of the Clock on Thursday next, 
at which time such of the Lords of the Councill as can possibly 
attend will not fail to be at Your Office.’ The lord president, 
the lord treasurer, and Secretary St. John attended.’ In this 
year also he records that ‘ The Lords of the Committee of Council 
met this morning at the Cockpit, and directed the Earl of 
Dartmouth and myself to confer with Monsieur Mesnager’.”* On 
this very day there was a meeting of fourteen in the council chamber 
at Whitehall headed: ‘The Right Honourable the Lords of the 
Councill Meet in a Committee to Consider Mr Attorneys Reports 
on Irish Bills.’?*® In 1713 he referred to certain persons who 
were to meet the board of trade on 18 December, as ‘ the Lords of 
the Council who are to meet on Fryday at my Office’. Three days 
after ‘The Lord Bolingbroke acquainted the Board, That Mr. 
Prior had signify’d that the French Commissaries were ready to 
come over so soon as ours should be ready to treat with them... . 
That Her Majesty therefore expected that such Matters as may 
be proper for Her Commissaries, should be immediately dispatch’d, 
and that during the Negotiation the Lords of the Cabinet-Council 
should be assistant to the Board in their Consultation upon those 
Matters.’ Next day, the 18th, ‘The Board being sent for to the 
Lords of the Committee of Council at the Lord Bolingbroke’s 
Office : They went accordingly ’, and advised about the treaty of 
commerce with France.“° In 1716 Townshend wrote to George I 
about business relating to Mardyke. In the English draft of his 
letter he spoke of ‘the committee of Council’; but when this 
was translated into French for the king it became ‘les seigneurs 
du conseil ’. 

Evidently, however, there is some difference in this case inas- 

"6 Ibid., 1. i. 61, 62. 

7 State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, cxi, 17 July 1711 ; Colonial Office, 391, xxii, 
19 July 1711. 28 Bolingbroke’s Letters, i. 367. 

1% Privy Council Register, Ixxxiii, 20 September 1711. 


30 State Papefs, Dom., Entry Books, cxiv, 14 December 1713 ; Colonial Office, 
391, xxiv, 17, 18 December 1713. 181 Coxe, Walpole, ii. 130. 
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much as in the beginning no committee of the whole council was 
ever formally appointed by the privy council to have general 
preliminary supervision of important affairs, and also because in 
practice the membership does not seem to have included any large 
number of the council members. Rather, in its origin this must 
have been an informal committee of the council, something like 
Clarendon’s foreign committee before 1667; * and although, at 
least in theory, it seems to have become a committee of the whole 
council, in practice at first the membership was certainly much 
restricted. 

After the reorganization of the privy council in 1679 the king 
carried on the government with a small group of confidential 
advisers who, when the king was present, are frequently alluded 
to as the cabinet council, but who at other times appear as a 
powerful body of which the nature is not entirely clear. In 1689 
a certain one testifying in the House of Lords about incidents 
several years before, declared that he knew the lord privy seal 
then, ‘as he had seen his Lordship, both in the Privy Council, 
and in that which sat at the Secretaries Office’. About this 
very time the secretary of state speaks of ‘My Lords that use 


to meet here at my Office’.°* There are numerous allusions 
such as : 8 


His Majesty haveing directed that the Lords who Use to meet at the 
Secretaries Office, should some time this weeke have a particular meeting 
about the Citty Charter, & that My Lord Chief Justice and Yourself 
should be desired to be present, when the meeting is to be You shall have 
a Particular Notice from Mr Secretary Godolphin. 


It was at meetings of this kind that the regulating of corporations 
was planned in 1687.1 

That these gatherings were of a select few is seen from the fact 
that they are often described as meetings of ‘ certain Lords of his 
Majestys Privy Councill’ who come to the secretary’s office in 
Whitehall.’ Mary, writing of her experiences in 1690, says that 
when William was about to depart for Ireland, ‘ he made choice 
of 9 persons who should sit as a Committee during his absence ; 
which were the Lord President, Lord Stuart, Lord Chamberlain, 
Lord Pembroke, the two Secretaries of State, Lord Chief Justice 
Holt, Mr. Comptroller and Mr. Vice Chamberlain ’.“*. This 
appointment does not seem to have been made by the king in 
council, and by this committee was undoubtedly meant no more 
than the small group of intimate advisers to whom the king 

132 American Historical Review, xix. 784. 83 Lords’ Journals, xiv. 385. 

134 State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, lxiv, 7 March 1683/4. 

135 Tbid., 14 April 1684. 436 Lords’ Journals, xiv. 388. 


137 State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, xcviii, 20 September 1689. 
38 R. Doebner, Memoirs of Mary (Leipzig, 1886), pp. 23, 24. 
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committed his affairs during his absence. On some occasions, 
apparently, certain councillors were given to understand that 
their presence was desired, or else they were specially summoned.**® 
In 1711 the secretary writing to the Duke of Argyle says: ‘Iam 
to acquaint Your Grace that some Lords of the Councill are to 
meet to morrow at the Duke of Queensberrys Office, and that You 
are desired to be there at one a clock’; and in the margin of his 
letter-book is the note: ‘to be at the Committee of Council.’ 
In 1718, when it was thought desirable to have more regular 
meetings, every Wednesday, notice was sent to twelve of the 
great officials.” 

Sometimes this committee of lords was evidently the group put 
in charge of the king’s affairs during his absence, those who were 
often alluded to as the cabinet when they did their work in his 
presence ; but the notes of Shrewsbury and of Trenchard show 
that they were also called ‘the committee ’ when the king was 
with them. Sometimes assembling in the presence of the king 
they are the cabinet, at other times either with the king or without 
they are the committee of the council. There are virtually the 
same members in both, and they do nearly the same kind of work, 
except that frequently the cabinet sanctions or completes what 
the committee begins. Usually the committee meets in the office 
of the secretary of state in Whitehall, the cabinet more often at 
the residence of the king. But the principal distinction, which 
appears to be vaguely but almost always in some manner recog- 
nized, is that if their function of privy councillors seemed the 
more important part of their work, they met as the committee of 
council ; if they regarded themselves rather as the confidential 
advisers of the king, they assembled as his cabinet ; but often 
between the two ideas there seems to be slight boundary. 

In the reign of Anne this committee of council continues in 
great activity, and seems often to be more active than the cabinet 
itself. Early in her reign the queen recognized its importance : *” 


Her Majesty thinks it for her Service that my Lords of the Committee of 
Councill will be pleased to meet at the E{arl] of Nottingham’s Office as often 


4° “Mr. Recorder of London sent the enclosed list of persons convict for his Ma- 
jesty’s determination upon them, but it being impossible for the King at this distance 
to be informed of the circumstance of their cases, is pleased to direct that you summon 
the Archbishop, Lord Keeper, Lord Privy Seal, Lord Steward, Lord Chamberlain, 
Lord Godolphin to meet with yourself’ for consultation about it: Shrewsbury +o 
Secretary Trumbull, 27 October 1695, Buccleuch MSS., u. i. 247. At the seventeen 
meetings of which Shrewsbury gives minutes in this year these persons attended, 
respectively, 14, 16, 16, 10, 12, 16, and 12 times ; that is, they practically made up 
the meetings which were apparently committees of council, and of which one is spoken 
of as such. 140 State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, cx, 9 February 1710/11. 

1” Ibid., cxix, 14 April 1718. 


#2 Secretary of state to the lord privy seal, State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, ci, 
6 September 1702. 
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as they think fitt, and as there shall be Occasion and tho’ they cannot be 
attended with a Secretary of State, the Intelligences from abroad and par- 
ticularly from the Fleet, will be laid before your Lordships for your 
Consideration’... 


Frequently the queen or the secretaries of state referred matters to 
the committee, or summoned ‘ a Committee of Lords’ to attend 
her.‘ Occasional minutes of meetings show that it was still 
made up of the important officials of the realm.“* By the end 
of the reign its importance was probably on the wane ;* or, in 
other words, the business was coming to be done in another 
manner, though this was not always to be seen. 

After the accession of George I the change was not apparent 
for some time. A committee of council continues, as previously, 
to be active and important. ‘I went to Court, my Lord being 
gone to a Committee at the Cockpit,’ says Lady Cowper in 
1716.**" During the first few years of the Hanoverian period the 
lords of the committee seem as active as under Anne, and are 
apparently the principal executive council of the nation. They 
consider matters before the privy council, which usually decides 
as they have resolved beforehand. They are referred to con- 
stantly as ‘the Lords of the Committee’ or ‘the Lords of the 
Committee of Councill ’.%° On not a few occasions there can still 


be found minutes of their meetings.°° The committee continues 
to deal with important business which is dealt with further and 
decided in meetings of the cabinet.%! At this time, indeed, an 
attempt is made to systematize the work of the committee and 
hold regular meetings : ‘The Lords of the Committee of Council 
having found a great Arrear of business depending, and being 
desirous to bring their meetings into a Regular Method, I take 


443 State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, cv, 7 February 1704/5. 

144 Dartmouth MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. 13, iv. 496. 

45 St. John to Marlborough, 8 June 1711, Letters, i. 238. 

46 State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, exlvii, 5 October 1714, 14 July, 29 November 
1715, 22 February 1715/16, 1 October 1716 ; exviii, 28 July 1716; celxvii, 21, 27 
November, 14 December 1716; cxix, 5 February 1716/17; cxx, 19 August 1717, 
16 January 1717/18 ; cxxiii, 19 October 1722; State Papers, Dom., George I, vi, 
14 December 1716 ; ix, 31 May, 9 June 1717 ; xv, 13 March 1718/19 ; liv, December 
1724 ; State Papers, Dom., George II, xxvii, 12 June 1732. 

47 Diary of Lady Cowper, 20 February 1716. 

‘8 State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, cxvi, exvii, cxviii, cxix. 

149 Tbid., cxix, 31 December 1716. 

150 Jbid., George I, ix, 9 June, 4, 18 September 1717; x, 16 October 1717. ‘ You 
will receive enclosed the Minutes of the Committee of Councill upon Opening 
Thompsons Papers:’ State Papers, Dom., Various, i, 14 September 1732. 

151 * The same day the Lords of the Committee met at the Cockpit, and the Answer 
to Mr. d’Iberville’s Objections, which we had agreed to give him in writing, was framed 
and setled by the Lords. The next Day being Thursday it was laid before the Prince, 
and read to the Cabinet Council, where it was approved by H. R. H. & we have 
this Day sent it to Mr. d’Iberville’: Methuen to Stanhope, State Papers, Dom., Entry 
Books, cclxvii, 8 September 1716. 
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leave to give Your Grace notice, that they have agreed there 
shall be a Committee at the Cockpit every Wednesday at 
Eleven in the Morning.’** In 1722, when the bishop of 
Rochester was seized on suspicion of treason, ‘He was carried 
straight to a Committee of Council at the Cockpit’, as Guiscard 
had been years before.“* About the same time a certain 
Christopher Layer was examined before ‘a Committee of the 
Lords of the Council ’.1** 

But as time goes on there is accumulating evidence that the 
great committee at the Cockpit is less and less the partner or 
other self of the cabinet, and is coming more and more to be like 
other committees of the privy council, simply one phase, perhaps 
the most important one, of the committee of the whole council, 
from the ordinary aspects of which it can now less readily be 
distinguished. In 1729, ‘Six Reports from the Lords of the 
Committee of Council ’ have to do with colonial matters and the 
charter of incorporation of a company to work mines in Scot- 
land.*> A ‘ List of Business for the Committee’, about 1730, is 
entirely colonial business, of the kind referred to those committees 
of the whole council whose activities are recorded in the council 
Registers.°* A meeting of ‘a Committee of Counsell’ at the 
Duke of Newcastle’s office in 1741 was attended by the members 
of the cabinet, but was occupied partly with ordinary business 
for the privy council, and met tlge same day as the privy council 
itself.15’? The manner in which allusions are made now cause it 
to be less easy to draw any distinction between various committees 
of the council. ‘On Monday there was a Committee of Council 
at the Cockpit, on some Complaints relating to the Government 
of New-York,’ says a newspaper notice in 1719.5* This might 
seem to refer to one of the committees of the whole council for 
plantation affairs. In the same year another notice records : 
‘To Day there was a Committee of Council at the Cockpit ; after 
which, there was a Cabinet-Council at St. James’s,’ which would 
seem to refer to the select group of powerful lords who determined 
the destinies of the kingdom.” After a while it is no longer 
possible to determine which is meant or whether there is any 
difference: ‘ Yesterday Morning a Committee of his Majesty’s 
most Hon. Privy Council was held at the Cockpit, Whitehall ; at 


182 Craggs to the Archbishop of Canterbury, ibid., cxix, 14 April 1718. 

18 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep., Portland MSS., vii. 332 ; State Papers, Dom., Entry 
Books, exxiii, 25 August 1722. 

154 State Papers, Dom., George I, xxxvi, 21 September 1722. 

185 Ibid., Various, i, 19 August 1729. 156 [bid., 1733. 

87 Add. MSS. 28133, fo. 76 ; 32993, fo. 136 ; 33004, fo. 47 ; Privy Council Register, 
xcvi, 3 March 1740/1. 

8 The Weekly Journal, 28 February 1719. 

8 The St. James’s Evening Post, 21 November 1719. 
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which the Right Hon. Sir Robert Walpole, and several of the 
Lords, assisted.’ 2 

That is to say, as time goes on a change becomes evident. 
The cabinet diverges more and more from the important com- 
mittee of council, the cabinet increasing in importance and the 
committee declining. The explanation is probably to be sought 
in the circumstances of cabinet development under the first 
Hanoverians. So long as the sovereign, actually directing the 
government, as William did and as Anne did to a considerable 
extent, presided at cabinet councils, the lords of the cabinet, who 
were also privy councillors, did a great deal of business apart as 
a committee of the council, sometimes with the sovereign, but 
usually without him, and perhaps preferred to doit so. After the 
death of Anne, however, a great change occurred. George I soon 
ceased to attend cabinet meetings, and the.cabinet councillors, 
meeting now in cabinets or in smaller private meetings, came 
gradually to do there a great deal of what they had formerly done 
in committees of the council. On the other hand, the committees 
which had been wont to meet in the secretary’s office in the 
Cockpit, which may perhaps for some time in theory have been 
committees of the whole council, but which in practice were 
limited in membership and greater in power, now lost much of 
their power and became less exclusive, perhaps, in membership, 
and either disappeared or seent@d to become actually what all 
committees of the council were, committees of the whole council. 

I have attempted to trace the development of the privy council 
in the period 1688-1760, during which time its work was given 
almost entirely to committees, which became as time went on, 
apparently all of them, committees of the whole privy council ; 
how in the earlier stages of the development cabinet councillors, 
because of old precedents and for the sake of convenience, did 
much of their work in a committee of the council, which for a long 
time seemed equal in importance and parallel in activity with the 
cabinet itself ; and how finally, after 1714, the cabinet increased 
in importance, and the powerful committee, becoming more and 
more only the doer of such less important work as was performed 
by the effective part of the council, enlarged its membership, 
declined in importance, and, so far as it continued to exist, 
followed the trend of all other committees, until in the end it 
was merely one of the manifestations of the one committee of 
the whole privy council. 

EpwarpD RayMonD TURNER. 
180 The Daily Courant, 7 October 1732. 





The Funtas of 1808 and the Spanish 


Colonies 


HE intrigues at the court of Spain which furnished Napoleon 
with a pretext for intervention in the affairs of his ally 

are well known. It is here only necessary to note the steps 
which led up to the appointment of King Joseph. At Bayonne, 
early in May 1808, Napoleon induced the ex-king, Charles IV, 
and his heir, who had been acclaimed by the Spaniards as King 
Ferdinand VII, to renounce their rights to the Spanish crown. 
A short time after the deposition of Ferdinand VII, Napoleon 
convoked a general deputation of Spaniards at Bayonne. On 
6 June he issued an imperial decree proclaiming his brother 
Joseph .‘ king of Spain and the Indies’; and five days later, 
when the Spanish notables assembled at Bayonne, they recog- 
nized Joseph as their king. These notables adopted, with slight 
modifications, a Napoleonic statute as the constitution for Spain, 
which declared in Title X that ‘the kingdoms and Spanish 
provinces in America and Asia’ were to enjoy the same rights 
as the provinces of the Peninsula. On 8 July, in the presence 
of the Spanish notables, King Joseph swore to observe the 
constitution and to maintain the integrity and independence of 
Spain and her possessions. In his edicts and proclamations he 
ordinarily used the title ‘ Joseph Napoleon, by the grace of God 
and the constitution of the state, King of Spain and the Indies ’. 
The news of the startling changes in Spain was at once trans- 
mitted to the Indies. At the instance of Murat, on 13 May, 
Miguel José de Azanza, who had been minister of hacienda under 
Ferdinand, addressed a dispatch to the intendant of Caracas 
ordering him to suspend the execution of the royal order of 
10 April directing that the elevation of Prince Ferdinand to the 
Spanish throne should be publicly celebrated. He also informed 
him of Ferdinand VII’s journey to Bayonne, and of his abdication 
in favour of his father, who had made Murat the lieutenant- 
general of Spain.’ As early as 19 May, Murat addressed a ncte 
to the cap‘ain-general of Chile affirming that the house of Bourbon 


1 J. Pérez de Guzman, El dos de Mayo de 1808 en Madrid, pp. 854, 855. 
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had renounced its rights to the crown of Spain in favour of ‘ one 
of the august brothers of the emperor’. He declared that the 
Spanish people would soon behold the reins of government in 
the hands of a prince who was experienced 


in the art of reigning and an appreciative judge of the virtue and merit of 
men. I shall consider myself very happy, if . . . 1 can promote the impor- 
tant object of reuniting all the Spaniards around a throne which is about 
to regain in Europe the elevated position which it should never have lost. 
To attain an end so essential to the prosperity of the monarchy, I calculate 
above all upon the zeal and vigilance of the illustrious persons holding 
important offices. Make this known to those serving under you who may 
by their influence and good example strengthen the bonds which unite 
those dominions with their ancient capital. More and more will the 
benefits of this union become reciprocal, and the perfidious suggestions 
by which our common enemy will attempt to destroy it may be frustrated: 
those rich dominions will advance to that state of prosperity which may 
satisfy the desires of the inhabitants? 


The French emperor also took steps to transmit news of the 
dynastic changes to the Indies. In May he wrote to Vice-Admiral 
Decrés, minister of marine, instructing him to send to Spanish 
America vessels freighted with dispatches, muskets, sabres, 
pistols, and bullets.» On 22 May Napoleon wrote to Murat, 
‘You can announce at Madrid that six vessels have already left 
the ports of France carrying letters, proclamations, and instruc- 
tions for Spanish officials in the Americas’.* Although an 
authoritative list of French emissaries to the Indies has not been 
found,® yet it is clear that measures were taken to forward the 
news of the fall of the house of Bourbon to Mexico, Venezuela, 
La Plata, and even Chile. The envoy whom Napoleon sent from 
Bayonne to the viceroyalty of La Plata was the Marquis de 
Sassenay. His general instructions, signed by Champagny in 
the end of May 1808, directed him to present to the viceroy 
of La Plata the papers with which he was entrusted, to collect 
information concerning the condition of the Platean provinces, 
and, if possible, of Peru and Chile. In particular, he was te 


2 J. Pérez de Guzman, Hl dos de Mayo de 1808 en Mad id, p. 455. 
% Correspondance de Napoléon I*", xvii. 90, 93, 129, 139. See further L. Lecestre, 


Lettres inédites de Napoléon I*", p. 171; G. Roloff, Die Kolonialpolitik Napoleons I, 
pp. 256, 257. 


* Correspondance de Napoléon I*", xvii. 186. 

° An alleged list of the commissioners of King Joseph in Spanish America, which 
was found among the papers of the captain-general of Venezuela in 1810, is printed in 
C. A. Villanueva, Napoledn y la Independencia de América, pp. 238-41. For instructions 
said to have been sent by King Joseph to an agent at Baltimore, see ibid., pp. 242-5. 
An alleged list of Joseph’s agents was sent by Lardizabal, minister of the Indies, to 
Calleja, viceroy of New Spain, on 22 May 1815: Archivo General de México, corre- 
spondencia de virreyes, 18/268. See also Roederer to Napoleon, 21 August 1811, 
Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Amérique, 33. 
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observe the effect of the news from Spain upon the colonial 
officials.6 De Sassenay carried dispatches, dated on 17 May, 
addressed to certain viceroys and captains-general in South 
America. These dispatches reviewed the events which had 
occasioned the renunciation of the Spanish crown by Charles IV 
and the prince of Asturias. They declared that the emperor of 
the French would guarantee ‘the independence of Spain, the 
integrity of her territory, and the unity of her religion’ under 
the rule of his brother Joseph. The colonial officials were 
informed that they were confirmed in their appointments by the 
new sovereign. 


King Charles and the royal family, after renouncing all their rights, 
have exhorted their peoples to obey the royal authority of the new monarch. 
. .. The dynasty has changed, but the monarchy still lives. You should 
honour and defend that part of it which is entrusted to your care, and 
prevent such a magnificent monarchy from losing a single one of its precious 
possessions. . . . The bond uniting France to Spain will become useful to 
the American colonies after it opens a vaster field to their commerce. 
The emperor will not lose from view the condition or the necessities of the 
region which you govern, and promises to aid the king, his brother, by 
sending all the necessary succour.’ 


Besides these dispatches, De Sassenay was given copies of the 
important state papers which recorded the dynastic changes in 
Spain. Near the end of May, Murat wrote to Napoleon that he 
intended to arrange everything at Ferrol for an expedition to 
Buenos Aires. He declared that he contemplated expeditions 
to the vice-royalties of New Spain and La Plata, the control of 
the provinces of which estuary he considered most important 
‘for the conservation of a large part of the Spanish colonies. . . . 
The English will not succeed in detaching them from the mother 
country.’® There is other evidence to show that, in the mid- 
summer of 1808, Murat was planning a military expedition to 
South America.!° 

But the French were soon forced to pay more attention to 
the Peninsula itself. A spirit of opposition to their usurpation 
early became manifest in the principality of Asturias. The 
organ of discontent was the junta of that principality—an 


* Marqués de Sassenay, Napoléon I*" et la Fondation de la République Argentine, 
pp. 131-4. 

7 Villanueva, Napoleén y la Independencia, pp. 172-5, from the French archives. 

* Ibid., pp. 173, 174, note. 

* Murat to Napoleon, 23 and 25 May, 1808, Comte Murat, Murat, Lieutenant de 
U Empereur en Espagne, p. 374. See further G. de Grandmaison, L’ Espagne et Napoléon, 
1804-1809, p. 328, note 1. 

© Translation of dispatch from F. F. Gil to the government of Buenos Aires, 
25 May 1808, communicated by Sir Sidney Smith to the Admiralty Office, 24 March 
1809: Public Record Office, War O@ice Correspondence, i. 163. 
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institution which seems to have descended from the medieval 
concejo.. That junta was composed of representatives of 
certain towns who occasionally assembled for legislative purposes 
at Oviedo, the capital of the principality.“ After the news of 
the uprising of 2 May reached Asturias, these delegates met at 
Oviedo at the summons of Francisco Antonio Touves, oidor of 
the royal audiencia of that city.* On 9 May, in the cathedral, 
the junta considered what measures should be taken for the 
preservation of the monarchy and for the defence of the country. 
It selected three members to form a plan of operations, and 
appointed envoys to inform the provinces of Galicia, Leon, and 
Santander of their proceedings.4 A short time afterwards a 
proclamation was addressed to the loyal Asturians by Alvaro F. 
Estrada, as the representative of the junta. He announced that 
the principality had formally declared war upon France, and 
made an impassioned appeal to his compatriots, reminding them 
of the heroic struggles of their forefathers against the Moorish 
invaders. He asked them not to forget that in the case of that 
invasion Asturias restored the Spanish monarchy. On 25 May 
the junta of Asturias determined to seek help from England, 
Napoleon’s inveterate foe. The Asturians accordingly addressed 
a petition to King George III, declaring that they had taken up 
arms to win back the independence of the Spanish monarchy, 
if not indeed to procure the liberty of their captive sovereign ; 
and asked the English government to furnish them succour in 
the struggle with Napoleon.'® 

Andrés de la Vega and Viscount Matarrosa, afterwards Count 
of Toreno, were entrusted with this petition. They had the good 
fortune to find an English privateer at Gijon, on which they 
embarked on 20 May. Landing at Falmouth on 6 June, they 
proceeded at once to London, accompanied by an officer of the 
British navy, and arrived there’early in the morning of 8 June.!” 
According to Toreno, they soon met Wellesley Pole, the secretary 
of the admiralty, and George Canning, the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs.® On 9 June The Times, mentioning the arrival 


 F. C. Secades, Memorias Asturianas del a%o ocho, p. 41. 2 Ibid., pp. 42-4. 

8 R. A. Valdés, Memorias del Levantamiento de Asturias en 1808, pp. 192, 193. 

14 Tbid., p. 194. 

15 An undated copy of this proclamation is in Archivo Histérico Nacional, estado 
70; aslightly different text is printed in Secades, Memorias Asturianas, pp. 121, 122, 
and Valdés, Memorias, p. 204. 

16 Valdés, Memorias, pp. 202, 203. See further C. W. Vane, Correspondence, Dis- 
patches, and Other Papers of Viscount Castlereagh, vi. 363, 364. 

17 Count Toreno, Levantamiento, Guerra, y Revolucién de Espatia (México, 1839), 
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England by J. G. de Arteche, Guerra de la Independencia, i. 379; M. Hume, Modern 
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18 Toreno, Levantamiento, i. 213, 214. See algg The Times, 9 June 1808. 
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of the Asturian deputies, said that if the Spaniards were ‘in 
earnest, and unanimous in their determination to preserve their 
country from the shame and degradation of submitting to 
a foreign yoke ’, England was bound by every dictate of honour 
and policy to furnish them all possible assistance. On the 
same day the deputies sent a note to Canning embodying their 
requests. They asked that an English cruiser should guard the 
Asturian coasts, that the inhabitants should be supplied with 
ammunition, cannon, swords, and sabres, and that munitions 
should also be sent to the interior provinces of Spain.” On the 
12th Canning answered that the king of England saw ‘with 
the most kindly interest the loyal and brave determination of 
the principality of Asturias to maintain against the unprincipled 
usurpation of France a struggle for the restoration and inde- 
pendence of the Spanish monarchy ’, and that his Majesty was 
disposed ‘ to afford every assistance and support to an effort so 
magnanimous and praiseworthy’. The envoys were informed 
that military supplies would be sent from England to Gijon, 
and that a naval force would be detached to the Asturian coast 
to prevent the French from introducing troops by sea. ‘I am 
commanded ’, said Canning, ‘to declare to you his Majesty’s 
willingness to extend his support to all such other parts of the 
Spanish monarchy as shall show themselves to be animated by 
the same spirit which animates the inhabitants of Asturias.’ *° 
The arrival of the envoys from Asturias was soon publicly 
referred to in Parliament. On 15 June Sheridan said that, if 
the spirit of the Asturians should spread through Spain, ‘since 
the first burst of the French revolution, there never existed so 
happy an opportunity for Great Britain to strike a bold stroke 
for the rescue of the world’. In his reply Canning declared 
that the cabinet would not consider that ‘ a state of war’ existed 
between Spain and Great Britain, and announced with emphasis 
that the primary object of Great Britain would be to conquer 
from France ‘the complete integrity of the dominions of Spain 
in every quarter of the world ’.2 

The province of Galicia soon followed the example of Asturias. 
On 15 June representatives of various districts met at Coruiia 
and affirmed that, because of the king’s captivity in France, they 
assumed the sovereignty of Ferdinand VII. They declared that 
they were independent Le the government at Madrid, and that 


%” Public Record Office, Foreign Office Correspondence, Spain, 66; W. R. de 
Villa-Urrutia, Relaciones entre Espatia é Inglaterra durante la Guerra de la Indepen- 
dencia, i. 128, 129. 

* Foreign Office Correspondence, Spain, 66 (draft). A slightly different text is 
given in the Annual Register, 1808, 321, 322; a Spanish translation may be found in 
Valdés, Memorias, p. 203. 

* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, xi. 886-8. 22 Jbid., pp. 890, 891. 
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they were organizing an army to defend the legitimate rights 
of their sovereign as well as the liberty and honour of their 
country. The Galicians likewise commissioned two envoys, 
Francisco Sangro and Joaquin Freire de Andrade, to lay their 
case before the English government and appeal to England for 
aid against the French emperor. On 26 June they arrived in 
London, where they were cordially received,** and soon after- 
wards presented their credentials to the English cabinet. In 
accordance with Sangro’s instructions,?> on 28 June they addressed 
a note to Canning expressing the hope that the generous govern- 
ment of England would aid them to restore their beloved sove- 
reign, Ferdinand VII. They made four specific requests. First, 
they asked for a loan of two million duros, to be repaid as soon 
as money was received from America, or when the national 
government of Spain was established. Secondly, they desired 
passports for three frigates which were to sail from Spain for 
Vera Cruz, Buenos Aires, and Lima. Thirdly, they asked for the 
release of Spanish prisoners of war who were confined in England. 
Fourthly, they requested that a vessel should proceed to Galicia 
as soon as possible, in order to assure that province that England 
would send subsidies immediately.26 Canning made a favourable 
reply,?” and on 29 June Sangro informed the junta of Galicia 
that England would soon advance a subsidy of one million pesos, 
that Spanish soldiers who had been held as prisoners of war 
would be returned to Spain clothed and equipped, that an 
expedition of from eight to ten thousand men would be sent 
from Ireland to Vigo, and that passports would be granted to 
frigates destined for Spanish America® On 30 June Canning 
sent to the Galician deputies admiralty passports for vessels 
which, in his words, were to proceed from Coruifia or Ferrol to 
Buenos Aires, Lima, and Vera Cruz, 


for the purpose of conveying to the Spanish dominions in South America 
intelligence of the loyal and brave determination of the kingdoms and 
provinces of Spain, to resist the tyranny and usurpation of France, and 
to maintain the independence and integrity of the Spanish monarchy.” 


In order to understand the significance of Canning’s decision 
to support the Spanish patriots, it should be noticed that England 
had been seriously contemplating an attack upon the Spanish 


* The jun of Galicia to ‘ V. M.’, Corufia, 15 June 1808, Archivo Histérico 
Nacional, estado 71. e 

24 Sangro to the junta of Galicia, 29 June 1808, ibid. 

*5 * Instrucciones reservadas pa. Sangro’ (undated), ibid. 

2° Sangro and Freire to Canning, 28 June 1808, Foreign Office Correspondence, 
Spain, 66; Villa-Urrutia, Relaciones entre Espaiia é Inglaterra, pp. 144, 145. 

*7 Canning to the Galician deputies, 29 June 1808, Foreign Office, Spain, 66. 

28 Archivo Histérico Nacional, estado 71. 

** Canning to Sangro and Freire, 30 June 1808, Foreign Office, Spain, 66. 
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Indies. The chief promoter of the project was the remarkable 
Venezuelan, Francisco de Miranda, who on various occasions had 
urged England to intervene in Spanish America. He argued 
that this policy would enable England to inflict injury upon 
Napoleon’s ally and to check any designs which France might 
form with regard to the colonial dominions of Spain. His belief 
was that, if he appeared upon the South American coast at the 
head of a liberating expedition, the oppressed inhabitants would 
rise in revolt ; and he had even framed an elaborate constitution 
for an independent state to be founded in Spanish America. 
In 1808 Miranda had interested in this ambitious project Lord 
Castlereagh, the secretary for war and the colonies, and his 
friend, Sir Arthur Wellesley ; and Wellesley had drawn up a plan 
for an attack upon the northern coast of South America with 
ten thousand soldiers, while Castlereagh had selected Wellesley 
to command the expedition. Wellesley had prepared detailed 
memoranda concerning the munitions necessary for the attack. 
A fleet was collected at Cork, and early in June 1808 thousands of 
soldiers were bivouacking upon the Irish coast ready to start.*° 
But the news brought by the Asturian deputies caused 
England to make a radical change in her military plans. The 
result of the negotiations between the envoys of the Spanish 
patriots and Canning was that the English cabinet decided 
against dispatching Wellesley’s force of about nine thousand men 
to the Indies. A dramatic scene occurred when Sir Arthur 
Wellesley broke the news to Miranda. Twenty-seven years later, 
he declared : ‘I think I never had a more difficult business than 
when the government bade me tell Miranda that we would have 
nothing to do with his plan.’** On 10 June, after mentioning 
Miranda, Wellesley, and the Asturian movement, The Times 
said that the expedition from Cork had been ‘ directed to proceed 
to Gibraltar instead of South America’. On the 30th Castlereagh 
instructed Wellesley that the object of the expedition was to 
counteract the designs of the French and to afford ‘ to the Spanish 
and Portuguese nations every possible aid in throwing off the 
yoke of France’; in accordance with the wishes of the envoys 
of Asturias and Galicia for a diversion in their favour, his soldiers 
were to be employed in ‘the expulsion of the enemy from Por- 
tugal’; any military arrangement which he might make with 
the Spaniards or the Portuguese should be based upon the 
principle that the English policy was to restore and maintain 
“the independence and integrity of their respective monarchies. 
. . . You will facilitate, as much as possible,’ said Castlereagh, 


*° See my paper on ‘ Francisco de Miranda and the Revolutionizing of Spanish 
America’ in the American Historical Association Report, 1907, i, especially pp. 399-413. 
| P. H. Stanhope, Notes of Conversations with the Duke of Wellington, p. 69. 
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‘communications between the respective provinces and colonies 
of Spain, and reconcile, by your good offices, any differences that 
may arise between them in the execution of the common pur- 
pose.’ *2 Two days earlier Castlereagh ordered General Spencer, 
who was in command of an English detachment on the coast of 
Portugal, to place himself under Wellesley’s command.” The 
soldiers on the Irish coast were reinforced, and Wellesley left 
London to take charge. The embarkation of the soldiers and 
munitions was soon completed, and on 12 July the expedition 
sailed from Ireland.*4 

On 4 July, in the king’s speech to Parliament a reference was 
made to ‘the loyal and determined spirit’ which the Spanish 
people had displayed in their resistance to Napoleon. 


Thus nobly struggling against the tyranny and usurpation of France, 
the Spanish nation can no longer be considered as the enemy of Great 
Britain; but is recognized by his majesty as a natural friend and ally... . 
His majesty has no other object than that of preserving unimpaired the 
integrity and independence of the Spanish monarchy.® 


On the same day a proclamation of peace with Spain was issued, 
which declared that all hostilities against Spain were to cease 
at once ; the blockade of Spanish ports was to be raised, unless 
they were under French control; all Spanish vessels were to 
be freely admitted into English ports ; Spanish vessels at sea 
were to be treated by the English as the property of a friendly 
nation ; and all vessels and goods belonging to residents of the 
Spanish colonies which might be seized by English cruisers, 
were to be kept in English ports until it was known whether or 
not those colonies had made ‘ common cause with Spain against 
the power of France ’.*¢ 

Even before this proclamation was published, England had 
sent to Asturias the news of her favourable attitude towards the 
patriots. Peace and an alliance between England and Spain had 
been proclaimed at Oviedo by the junta acting in the name of 
Ferdinand VII.’ On 6 July Canning sent to the agents of 
Asturias and Galicia a Spanish translation of the state papers 
of 4 July relating to Spain. In transmitting these documents 
Canning expressed the belief that the Asturian and Galician 
juntas would consider the sentiments expressed in the king’s 

32 Wellington Dispatches, ed. J. Gurwood, iv. 16-19. 

%° Castlereagh to Spencer, 28 June 1808, Public Record Office, War Office Corre- 
spondence, i. 326. 

** Wellesley to Castlereagh, on board the Bengal, 12 July; ibid. 228. The 
departure of the expedition is mentioned in The Times of 19 July. Cf. Oman, The 
Peninsular War, i. 226. 85 Hansard’s Debates, xi. 1140, 1141. 

°° The London Gazette, no. 16159, 2 July-5 July 1808. 


*? Correio Braziliense, ii. 21, 22; Hunter to Canning, 20 June 1808, Foreign Office 
Correspondence, Spain, 62. 
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speech and the measures prescribed by the proclamation as ‘ the 
most convincing proof of the interest which his Majesty takes 
in the glorious struggle now maintained by the Spanish nation 
against the usurpation of France’.®* A day before, Canning 
informed the Galician deputies that the king had appointed 
Mr. Charles Stuart to reside in Galicia and to manage the com- 
munications between that province and England.*® Stuart was 
to proceed to Corufia on his Majesty’s ship Alemene in company 
with Joaquin Freire, and to inform the junta of Galicia that the 
Alemene carried two hundred thousand pounds in Spanish 
dollars as a loan to the Galicians from the government of England. 
Stuart was advised that whenever the Spanish patriots estab- 
lished a general government, England would lose ‘no time in 
sending an accredited minister to reside at the seat of government 
wherever it may be fixed’.“° At the same time Mr. John Hunter 
was sent as consul to Gijon to superintend the communications 
between England and the principality of Asturias. At Hunter’s 
suggestion, on 20 July, a Gazeta Extraordinaria at Oviedo printed a 
translation of the king’s speech and of the proclamation of 4July.” 

But the Spanish patriotic juntas were not content to open 
the negotiations with England which led to concerted action 
against Napoleon : they were also anxious to inform the Spanish- 
American colonists of the stirring events that had occurred at 
home. On 21 June the Asturian envoys in London wrote to 
José de Iturrigaray, the viceroy of New Spain, to acquaint him 
with the course of events which we have related.“ They ad- 
dressed a similar dispatch to the viceroy of Peru.“ On 22 July 
Stuart reported to Canning from Coruiia that he had just asked 
the Galician junta what measures had been taken ‘for the 
purpose of inducing the principal authorities in the Spanish 
colonies in America to follow the example of Old Spain, and at 
once to oppose every effort for their subjugation which might be 
made on the part of the French government’; and that the junta 
had assured him that no time would be lost in sending vessels 
to Montevideo, Carthagena, and Vera Cruz. Accordingly, 


88 [bid., Spain, 66 ; Archivo Histérico Nacional, estado 71. 

8° Archivo Histérico Nacional, estado 71. 

J. H. Rose, ‘Canning and the Spanish Patriots in 1808’, in the American 
Historical Review, xii. 40, 41. “See further the Gazeta Ministerial de Sevilla, 
30 August 1808. 

“ Hunter to Canning, 27 July 1808, Foreign Office Correspondence, Spain, 57. 

“ Matarrosa and La Vega to the viceroy, governor, and captain-general of New 
Spain, 21 June 1808, Foreign Office Correspondence, Spain, 66 (translation). See 
further G. Garcia, Documentos histéricos mexicanos, Obra conmemorativa del primer 
Centenario de la Independencia de México, ii. 84, 85, 100, 101, 133, 134. 

® Lord Liverpool to Bowyer, 22 June 1809, Colonial Office Correspondence, 
Windward and Leeward Islands, 25. 

“* Foreign Office Correspondence, Spain, 57. 
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Admiral Ruiz Huidobro, who had just been appointed viceroy of 
La Plata, soon sailed to Montevideo on the frigate La Prueba ; * 
and a memorial from the junta of Galicia addressed to him was 
circulated in the viceroyalty of La Plata, declaring that all the 
kingdoms of Spain had taken up arms and established juntas 
‘which represented the authority and power of their king ’.*® 

A junta which was formed in Seville took measures analogous 
to those in Asturias and Galicia. It commissioned Adrian 
Jacome and Juan Ruiz de Apodaca to proceed to London to 
make representations to the English cabinet ; #7 and on 6 June, 
ostentatiously assuming the title of ‘ the Supreme Governmental 
Junta of Spain and the Indies’, it declared war on the French 
emperor.*® Brigadier José M. Goyeneche, whom it appointed 
commissioner to announce the measures which the Spaniards 
had taken against Napoleon and to solicit contributions for their 
support,*® proceeded to Buenos Aires,>° where an undated mani- 
festo from it was published to the following purport : 


The Americas, as loyal to their king as European Spain, cannot 
refrain from joining her in so just a cause. The power of Spain and the 
power of the Americas will become as one for their king, their laws, their 
mother-land, and their religion. The same evils threaten the Americas, 
if they do not unite, as those which have afflicted Europe: the destruction 
of the monarchy and the subversion of the government and laws. 


In August the same junta sent Joaquin de Molina to Peru to 
inform the civil and military officials of the situation in the 
Peninsula and of the imperative necessity of preserving the bonds 
which united the American colonies to Spain ; * and dispatched 
another commissioner, Captain Juan José San Llorente, to the 
viceroyalty of New Granada on a similar mission. Likewise, 
it dispatched two commissioners, Colonel Manuel Jauregui and 
Captain Juan Jabat, to the West Indies and the viceroyalty of 


45 J. Presas, Memorias secretas de la Princesa del Brazil, 42-7. 

4° G. René-Moreno, Ultimos Dias coloniales en el Alto-Peni, i. 338, n. 2. 

*” Gazeta ministerial de Sevilla, 19 August 1808 ; Jacome and Apodaca to Canning, 
18 July 1808, Foreign Office Correspondence, Spain, 66. 

*® A copy of the proclamation is found in Archivo General de Indias, Indiferente 
General, estante 146, cajén 1, legajo 13. 

** Florida Blanca to Marqués de Baxamar, 26 September 1808; the Audiencia 
of Buenos Aires to ‘ $.M.’, 21 January 1809 ; and ‘ Testimonio de la Real Audiencia’, 
Buenos Aires, 14 August 1808, Archivo General de Indias, Audiencia de Buenos Aires, 
123. 2.3; P. Torres Lanzas, Independencia de América, primera serie, i. 47, 51, 52. 

© * Testimonio de la Real Audiencia de Buenos Aires ’, 14 August 1808, Archivo 
General de Indias, Audiencia de Buenos Aires, 123. 2.3; Documentos relativos 4 los 
A ntecedentes de la Independencia de la Reptiblica Argentina, 146-9. 

5: René-Moreno, Ultimos Dias coloniales, i. 331. 

52 Documentos relativos 4 los Antecedentes de la Independencia de la Reptblica 
Argentina, 39-41. 


5° Indice de los Papeles de la Junta central suprema gubernativa del Reino y del 
Consejo de Regencia, 51. 
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New Spain.*4 On 7 November, in accordance with its wishes, 
the Council of the Indies addressed a circular to the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities, as well as the corporations, of Spanish 
America directing them to obey the decrees of the ‘ Supreme 
Governmental Junta of Spain and the Indies ’ as the depositary 
of the authority of Ferdinand VII.* 

The arrival in London of the envoys from Asturias not only 
caused England to dispatch the expedition which had been 
destined for South America to the Iberian Peninsula, but also 
induced her cabinet to send special instructions to English officials 
in America. As early as 20 June, Lord Castlereagh informed the 
duke of Manchester, governor of Jamaica, that, as the insurrection 
in Asturias revived the hope of restoring the Spanish monarchy, 
the English government ‘ wished to suspend any measure tending 
to divide and therefore to weaken that monarchy ’.** The duke 
was instructed to present those views in any correspondence 
which he might open with the viceroy of New Spain.*? On 22 June 
Castlereagh ordered General Bowyer, commanding the English 
forces in the Leeward Islands, to forward to the Spanish-American 
colonies certain communications of the Asturian envoys.** Bowyer 
was instructed that if there were any reason to apprehend an 
attack by the French upon any of the Spanish-American colonies, 
England would support the resistance of those colonies ‘ by 
a sufficient force ’.°° Copies of the proclamation announcing 
the cessation of hostilities between England and Spain, as well 
as of the king’s speech to Parliament, were soon sent to him for 
circulation in the Spanish-American colonies. An English 
officer, Captain Christie, who carried the news of the altered 
relations between England and Spain from Curagao to Caracas, 
declared that many colonists ‘ were clamorous for a declaration 
of independence with British protection ’.6* On 12 March 1809, 


54 Ibid. 50, 52; Documentos histéricos mexicanos, ii. 78, 84, 86, 94. More or less 
accurate news of the changes in Spain ultimately reached Chile, the most distant 
American colony of Spain: Colecciin de Historiadores y de Documentos relativos 4 la 
Independencia de Chile, viii. 9, 18, 24. 

55 J. F. Blanco, Documentos para la Historia de la Vida piblica del Libertador de 
Colombia, Pert, y Bolivia, ii. 178,179. The Council of the Indies, on 7 October 1808, 
sent to the viceroy of La Plata a copy of a letter which had been written by the Count 
of Florida Blanca to Marquis Baxamar on 26 September, announcing the formation 
of the supreme junta at Aranjuez: this announcement was printed at Buenos Aires : 
Archivo General de Indias, Audiencia de Buenos Aires, 123. 2. 3. 

5° Vane, Correspondence of Castlereagh, vi. 375. 

5? Colonial Office Correspondence, Jamaica, 64. 

58 Castlereagh to Bowyer, 22 June 1808, Colonial Office Correspondence, Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands, 25. 

8 Vane, Correspondence of Castlereagh, vi. 375. 

® Castlereagh to Bowyer, 7 July 1808, Colonial Office Correspondence, Windward 
and Leeward Islands, 25. 


Christie to Cockburn, 1 August 1808, Colonial Office Transmissions, Curacao, 668, 
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on hearing a rumour that Charles [IV had ‘ been embarked on 
board a French frigate destined to convey him to Buenos Aires 
with a view of distracting the attention of the Spaniards in South 
America, and shaking their allegiance to Ferdinand VII’, Canning 
wrote to Lord Strangford, the English minister at Rio de Janeiro, 
and instructed him that as the English king had acknowledged 
Ferdinand VII, England could give ‘no countenance to any 
attempt whatever’ which might be made ‘to interfere in the 
government of the Spanish settlements in South America ’.@ 

The movements in Spain, as well as the results of the battle 
of Trafalgar, made it impossible for Napoleon to take effective 
measures to exert his power in the Indies. On 2 August 1808 the 
five ministers of King Joseph declared to him that the weakest 
part of Napoleon’s Spanish policy was ‘the conservation of the 
Indies’. They frankly expressed their conviction that the Indies 
were lost to Spain.* In truth, the reports and rumours of the 
startling events which were happening in Spain had far-reaching 
results in the Three Americas. The news of the abdication of 
Charles [IV evoked many manifestations of loyalty to Ferdinand 
VII, who was formally proclaimed king in important cities 
throughout Spanish America: Mexico City,“ Caracas,®° Chuqui- 
saca,®* and Buenos Aires.*’ In some parts of the Indies the news 
concerning the transfer of the Spanish crown to the Napoleonic 
dynasty produced aferment. On 11 August 1808 Viceroy Iturri- 
garay issued a proclamation to the inhabitants of New Spain, 
on the advice of a junta, announcing that it had pledged itself 
to obey no orders of the emperor of the French.®* The audiencia 
and the cabildo of Buenos Aires decided to cast De Sassenay’s 
dispatches into the flames.®® Two French emissaries who conveyed 
the news of the Napoleonic usurpations to Caracas fled precipi- 
tately from the infuriated inhabitants.”° In various cities of 
Spanish America the news of the formation of local juntas in the 
Spanish Peninsula created a desire to imitate that example.” 
Some colonial leaders claimed that the deposition of Ferdinand 

8 Foreign Office Correspondence, Portugal (Brazils), 68. 

* A. DuCasse, Mémoires et correspondance politique et militaire du Roi Joseph, iv. 467. 

* J. E. Hernandez y Davalos, Colecciin de Documentos para la Historia de la 
Guerra de Independencia de México de 1808 & 1821, i. 495-505. 

65 Blanco, Documentos, ii. 110, 111. 

* René-Moreno, Ultimos Dias coloniales, i. 240, 306, note 1. 

* Documentos relativos a los Antecedentes de la Independencia de la Repiblica 
argentina, 14-16. ®§ Garcia, Documentos histéricos mexicanos, ii. 60, 61. 

8 Documentos relativos a los Antecedentes de la Independencia de la Repiiblica 
argentina, 144, 145. 

7 Blanco, Documentos, ii. 166, 167 ; W. H. Smyth, The Life and Services of Captain 
Philip Beaver, pp. 335, 336. 

7 Blanco, Documentos, ii. 171-4; Documentos relativos « los Antecedentes de la 


Independencia de la Repiblica argentina, 31, 38; Garcia, Documentos histéricos 
mexicanos, ii, especially pp. 75, 104-5. 
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VII had destroyed the link which connected Spain and her 
colonies.” The establishment, in 1810, of provisional juntas of 
government in certain important cities of Spanish America— 
juntas which assumed the authority of viceroys and captains- 
general, while loudly professing their fidelity to Ferdinand VII “— 
was the logical result of the events of 1808. For this reason, 
in 1828, a verbose writer on the Mexican revolution, Carlos Maria 
Bustamante, thus extravagantly apostrophized the emperor of 
the French: ‘ Napoleon Bonaparte . . . to you, immortal genius, 
to you Spanish America owes the liberty and independence which 
she to-day enjoys! Your sword struck the first blow at the chain 
which bound the two worlds ! ’ “4 

In-truth, the events of 1808 marked an epoch in the history of 
two hemispheres. The Asturian rising signalized the beginning 
of the war of the peoples. The war between England and Spain 
came to an end; and an understanding between the English 
cabinet and the Spanish patriots was arrived at. The Spanish 
movement not only helped to frustrate Napoleon’s designs upon 
Spain’s empire, but it also thwarted England’s project against 
the Spanish colonies. For, after the middle of 1808, Canning 
strove to preserve the integrity of Spain with the Indies against 
French aggression. Napoleon’s policy towards Spain furnished 
some precedents for her liberal statesmen : a written constitution, 
the re-establishment of the Cortes, and the concession of constitu- 
tional rights to the American colonists. Napoleon’s usurpations 
in Spain proved that the magnificent empire of Charles IV was 
an ill-cemented mosaic. Spain broke into fragments which 
tended to correspond in extent to her ancient kingdoms. Her 
disruption greatly impaired the prestige of the monarchy in the 
New World. Although certain economic, religious, and political 
conditions in the Indies had provoked disaffection there, yet it 
was not until after Ferdinand VII was forced to renounce his rights 
to the Spanish crown that the protracted revolution against 
Spanish rule began. The inflammable tinder that lay scattered 
throughout the vast dominions of Spain in America was lighted 
by Napoleon’s hand. In time the map of the Three Americas 
revealed the shadowy outlines of a new group of states. 

Wit11amM SPENCE ROBERTSON. 


7 A letter of J. G. Roscio, of Venezuela, to Andrés Bello, 29 June 1810, expressing 
that view, is printed in M. L. Amunitegui’s Vida de Don Andrés Bello, p. 83. Similar 
views were expressed by Melchor Talamantes in Mexico in 1808; see his ‘ Represen- 
tacién nacional de las colonias’, in Garcia, Documentos histiricos mexicanos, vii, 
especially pp. 393, 394. The argument of Mariano Moreno in 1810 is found in the 
Gaceta de Buenos Aires, 6 December 1810. 

* See my paper on ‘The Beginnings of Spanish-American Diplomacy ’, in F. J. 
Turner, Zssays in American History, pp. 235-7. 

™* Campaiias del general D. Félix Maria Calleja, p. 5. 





Notes and Documents 


Bractoniana * 


Ir is well recognized that the known facts of Bracton’s life 
are few. Foss, in his Judges of England (1848), Sir Travers Twiss, 
in his edition of Bracton (1878), Mr. J. M. Rigg, in the Dictionary 
of National Biography (1886), and lastly, Maitland, in his 
Bracton’s Note Book (1887), have assiduously gathered together 
such facts as they could find, but the latest of these, when sum- 
ming up the results of all their labours, confesses that ‘ of the 
man himself there is seemingly little to be known’, and that 
even his birthplace has not yet been ascertained. Prince, in his 
Worthies of Devon (1701), favoured Bratton Clovelly, but Bratton 
Fleming, Devon, and Bratton Court, Somerset, also claim the 
honour. Maitland held that ‘there is but little evidence in 
favour of any of these claims ’.? 

I have been led to offer some observations on the subject by 
finding that an entry in a well-known volume, which has been 
more than a century in print, has been overlooked by all these 
writers, although it gives us important evidence on Bracton’s 
territorial possessions, evidence which affords, I shall suggest, 
a clue to his birthplace, and supplies, I believe, the earliest 
mention of the man himself. On p. 184 of the Testa de Nevill 
we read : 


Ricardus Franceis tenet in Stokelegh’ in Hele et in Kollelegh’ duas 
partes unius feodi de eodem * per medium. 

Henricus de Bratton * tenet in Aluredescoth una cum Aylescoth’ et Were 
unum feodum de eodem per medium. 

Baldwinus de [sic] Flemeng tenet in Wybbebeyre Nicholai Pulani 
dimidium feodum de eodem .. . 

Baldwinus le Flemeng tenet in Cridoho unum feodum de Moreton de 
comite Cornubie. 

Idem Baldwinus tenet in Bratton cum membris duo feoda et dimidium 
de Moreton de eodem. 


* ‘Bracton’, of course, is an erroneous, though now the recognized, form of his name. 
1 Bracton’s Note Book, i. 13 et seg., ‘ Of Bracton’s life’. 

* Ibid., p. 14. 3 i.e. ‘de com’ Cornub’’. 

* His name is not found in the very unsatisfactory index to this work. 
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Although I have made no study of the very difficult topography of 
Devon, it appears to me that all these entries relate to manors 
held by those Flemings of Bratton Fleming with whose interesting 
descent from Erchembald (the Fleming), a substantial tenant of 
the count of Mortain in 1086, I have dealt more than once in the 
pages of this Review. We can trace all the manors above named 
in the hands of this Domesday ancestor, but while Baldwin le 
Fleming is entered as holding three of them in his own hands— 
Webbery in Alverdiscott, Croyde in Georgeham, and Bratton 
Fleming—the others are held by different men, who are entered 
as holding them ‘per medium’. My contention is that this 
‘medius ’ (mesne tenant) was Baldwin le Fleming. The three 
fees with which we are more immediately concerned are (1) Alver- 
discott, (2) Croyde, (3) Bratton Fleming. In 1303 we find them 
entered together as held by Baldwin le Flemyng.* As Alverdis- 
cott was thus in their own hands again some thirty-five years 
after Bracton’s death, he had probably held it, as of the clergy, 
for life only. 

Alverdiscott, the head of Bracton’s fee, lies some four miles 
east of Bideford (of which he was afterwards rector), half-way 
on the road from Barnstaple (of which he was afterwards arch- 
deacon)-to Torrington. But there were two concomitants in 
Bracton’s fee ; in the Testa it consists of ‘ Aluredscoth una cum 
Aylescoth et Were’, and these concomitants reappear when it 
is subsequently found in the hands of the Flemings themselves.’ 
There is no question that ‘ Were ’ is Wear Gifford—or rather, it is 
said, Little Wear therein, lying south-east of Bideford and south- 
west of Alverdiscott—but the remaining place seems to be 
wrongly identified. I, at least, cannot doubt that it is Aylescot 
in West Down, about half-way between Ilfracombe and Heanton 
Punchardon. But in Feudal Aids, i. 582a, it is treated as another 
form of Alverdiscott. The two names given are so distinct in the 
entries § that I venture to say this is impossible, though a local 
antiquary asserts it. 

Thus far I have been dealing with a knight’s fee in Devon 
which, though held by Bracton, has escaped his biographers’ 
notice. The only land in the county which Maitland knew him 


5 Ante, xiv. 422; xxxi. 177. 

* *Tdem Baldewynus tenet in Bratton, Cridaho et Alwardiscote iij feoda de 
Mortonia’: Feudal Aids, i, p. 360. 

7 * Baldewinus le Flemyng tenet in Alvydescote et Alyscote [et] Were j feodum 
Mortonie’: Feudal Aids, i. 371; cf. p. 413. 

® * Aluredscoth una cum Aylescoth ’ (Testa) ; ‘ Alvydescote et Alyscote’ ; ‘ Alfar- 
descote, Haylescote’; ‘ Alfandescote, Haylescote’ (Feudal Aids, index to vol. i). 
It is admitted in Feudal Aids, i. 583b, that ‘ Alscote’, ‘ Alescote’, and ‘ Allescote’ 
represent ‘ Aylescott’ in West Down. In any case it must be admitted that the 
disputed name cannot represent, as alleged, Alverdiscott. 
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to have held was Santon or Saunton in Braunton, on the east 
coast of Barnstaple Bay, near Heanton Punchardon. The proof 
of this he found in a suit of 1253, when William de Punchardon 
and Ermengard his wife brought against Henry, as tenant, an 
action for her dower given her by her former husband.® To this. 
holding he attached some importance.!® So do I, but for another 
reason. Santon was feudally a member of Croyde (‘ Cridoho ’), 
which, we have seen, was a knight’s fee held, like Alverdiscott, by 
the Flemings.“ This brings me to my point, which is that, as 
Henry held of the Flemings probably all, and certainly most, of 
his Devon lands, we may fairly infer that he was a native of their 
manor of Bratton Fleming in that hundred of Braunton with 
which we find him associated.“ His ‘ country ’ may be roughly 
described as the district adjoining the east coast of Barnstaple 
Bay. It was far, therefore, from Bratton Clovelly, which lies 
somewhat east of the centre of the western border of Devon. 
It is little, if any, nearer to Minehead’s Bratton Court. 

I have now shown that Bracton held more land in Devon 
than was known, and that the first mention of his name is found 
in the Testa. For Foss begins his account of him in 1245, and so 
does Maitland.* I also claim to have shown that he was probably 
a native of Bratton Fleming. This is of some interest, because 
it has been pointed out that in 1212 there was presented to the 
rectory of Bratton Fleming a William ‘de Raleghe’, who ‘ may 
have been the William Raleigh whose judgements Bracton has 
made immortal ’.1* Possibly, however, too much has been made 
of this evidence by Twiss and Maitland, for Odo de Bratton 
continued to be perpetual vicar of the church, so that Raleigh, 
I presume, was possibly non-resident.!® 

I will now turn from the Devon to the Cornwall holdings of 
‘Bracton’. Writing of ‘his connexion with the Raleighs’, 
Maitland says : 


We may well see him in the Henry of Bretton to whom in 1261 Walter 
Raleigh and Isabella his wife grant for life the manor of Tykenbrede in 
Cornwall. This manor we may perhaps identify with a spot called Tucken- 
bury which lies between Linkinhorne and Liskeard. (I owe this suggestion 
to Mr. Leslie Stephen.) '* 


® Bracton’s Note Book, i. 16. I have not been able to examine the evidence. 

10 Tbid., p. 94. 

4 ‘Villa de Crideho cum Santon . . . que sunt membra ad eandem et est dominus 
eiusdem Baldewinus Flemmy[n]g’: Feudal Aids, i. 375. There appears to have been 
more than one manor in this Santon. 

12 Case 976 in the Note Book relates to a claim in 1224 against Archebald le 
Fleming (Flandrensis), son of Stephen Flandrensis, concerning land in ‘ Esse’, which 
is identified as Ash Reigney, but which I take to be Ash Rogus in Braunton. 

3 JTbid., p. 19. 14 Ibid., p. 14. 

15 Maitland somewhat vaguely states that Raleigh ‘was presented to the church’. 

16 Op. cit., p. 16. 
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This identification of ‘Tykenbrede ’ sounds like guesswork, but it 
recurs where the ‘ Bracton’ pilgrim is reminded, further on, that 


near the Cheese Wring we find Tuckenbury, and we remember how the 
Raleighs gave Bracton the manor of Tykenbrede for his life.2” 


Maitland, however, seems to have felt uneasy about it and, in his 
postscript, recurs to “ Tykenbrede ’ and leaves the question thus : 


I cannot find any place in Cornwall with which to identify it other than 
Tuckenbury, the termination of which name may, as it seems to me, be 
a rationalistic perversion by English mouths of something Celtic.® 


Now the student, if he be a wise man, will steer clear of Cornish 
topography ; I have myself always eschewed it. Still, one may 
try to:give' completeness to the tale of Bracton’s holdings. 

In 1889 there appeared the first volume of the late Prebendary 
Hingeston-Randolph’s Episcopal Registers of Exeter. That work 
of patient and admirable research would have proved to scholars 
a real boon, if it had contained an index at the end as a guide to 
its complicated contents. Unfortunately, it is based on the plan 
of more than one so-called ‘ General Index ’, not at the end, but 
in the text, each of them, moreover, cut in half by a separate 
‘Index of Institutions’. However, though the contemporary 
Register-does not help us to identify ‘Tykenbrede’, that of 
Walter de Stapeldon (1892) contains, under ‘ Oratories ’, certain 
licences to celebrate, of which the first is : 


Bello Prato (Beaupré), Isabella de, in her Chapels or Oratories in her 
Manors of Trewythgy, Tikambred, and Penhalym (3 July 1319).1® 


These places are not identified, but we infer that the lands 
belonged to the Beaupré family. With this clue we find an 
inquisitio post mortem of 21 April 1309, on Stephen de Beaupré, 
which mentions Penhalym manor and that of ‘Tycambred’ 
among his possessions, the latter having been held of the prior 
of Bodmin,?° but ‘ Tycambred ’ is left unidentified." Part II, 
however, of the Register of Bishop Grandison, which was issued 
in 1897, brought to light the transitional form ‘ Dygombrid’. In 
1355, it appears, Sir John de Beaupré gave the advowson of 
St. Just-in-Penwith to St. Thomas the Martyr of Glasney, and it 
was stipulated that its provost and college should notify Sir John 
and his heirs ‘in Manerio suo de Dygombrid ’ of certain contin- 
gencies (p. 1155). This identified the place as the present ‘ Degem- 
bris’ in (St.) Newlyn,” and it is so identified in the Inquisition 
of 1329 on Ralf de Beaupré, John’s father. 

 Tbid., p. 103. 18 [bid., pp. 137-8. 

” Reg. of Bishop Walter de Stapeldon, p. 299. 

*” Cal. of Inquisitions, v (1908), no. 122. 


* Ibid., p. 577. * Now Newlyn East 
*® Cal. of Ing., vii (1909), no. 232. It is there ‘ Tyuganbrede’. 
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Apart from the identification of Henry’s Cornish manor, it 
should be observed that it belonged to the Beauprés, not ‘the 
Raleighs ’ ; for this will be shown to be, possibly, of importance. 
The explanation of this apparent correction is that the grant to 
Bracton was made by ‘ Walter Raleigh and Isabella his wife’. 
The Raleighs were not a Cornish, but a Devon family, and Walter 
must have held this Cornish manor in right only of his wife.?4 

Not only has the extent of Bracton’s landholding been under- 
estimated, but the income he must have derived from spiritual 
preferments was greater than has been supposed. He was 
instituted rector of Combe-in-Teignhead in 1259, and of Bideford, 
by Richard de Greinville, in 1261.25 He appears to me to have 
retained, at least, the Bideford rectory till his death. Maitland 
made ‘ his career as an ecclesiastic ’ begin with his appointment 
to the archdeaconry of Barnstaple in the early days of 1264, and 
his exchanging it, shortly afterwards, for the chancellorship of 
the diocese ; and he spoke also of his holding, at his death, 
prebends at Exeter and at Bosham.2® His first ecclesiastical 
preferment is of some interest for its date, as Maitland held that 
‘for the years after 1259 there is less evidence ’ of his being at 
court with the king.?? 

There is one more point on which the further publication of 
records enables us to clear up what Maitland found a difficulty. 
‘ As to his death,’ he wrote, ‘ a certain difficulty is created by an 
entry on the Fine Roll,’ which speaks of ‘ Henricus de Brattona 
qui interfectus fuit in conflictu habito apud Lewes’.** On this 
entry his comment was : 


We must suppose either that he had a namesake, or that the clerk 
who wrote the Fine Roll made a blunder. The latter alternative seems the 
more acceptable. Of a second Henry of Bratton no trace has been found, 
and the writ in question would hardly have been made in favour of a no- 
body. Two of the king’s justices were killed at Lewes. ... It may be that 
the name of one of them should have appeared in this writ instead of that 
of their illustrious colleague. 


But the Chester Roll of 49 Henry III records (26 October 1265) 
the gift to William de Leyburn ‘ of all the lands late of Henry 
de Bretton and Roger de Chekenes . . . rebels and adherents of 
Simon de Monte Forti’,*® which surely cannot refer to the 


*4 We find mention of ‘ Willelmus de Raleg’ et Isabella uxor eius’ under Somerset 
in 1258 and of ‘ Isabella que fuit uxor Willelmi de Ralegh’ under Devon in 1271 
(Excerpta e Rot. Fin., vol. ii). 

** Bishop Bronescombe’s Register (Episcopal Registers of Exeter, ed. Hingeston- 
Randolph, pp. 114, 126). As this volume was published in 1889, Mr. Rigg’s life of 
Bracton in the Dict. of Nat. Biogr. (1886) does not mention these appointments, while 
Maitland, whose work appeared in 1887, was for the same reason not able to avail 
himself of its information. 26 Op. cit., p. 17. 7 Ibid., p. 22. 

*8 Ibid., p. 22. *® Cal. of Charter Rolls, ii. 57. 
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‘illustrious ’ Henry. Moreover, Ancient Deed A. 11350 *° records 
an agreement of 28 April [260 concerning lands in the hundred of 
Rochford, in the south-east corner of Essex, to which the first 
two witnesses are ‘Sir Simon Perdriz and Sir Henry de Bretthon 
knights ’. The former was a small local landowner near Rochford, 
and the latter possibly took his name from Bretton in Stambridge 
(adjeining Rochford), which a John de Bretton had held earlier 
of the Rochford family. In the summer of 1262 Henry de Bretton 
is found holding, of Guy de Rochford, half a knight’s fee in Little 
Coggeshall.*+ It is clear, therefore, that the great Henry had 
a namesake in his lifetime. 

When I stated above that the identification of Bracton’s 
Cornish manor and its connexion, not with the Raleighs, but 
the Beauprés, might possibly prove of importance, I had in mind 
the comments of Professor Vinogradoff and of Maitland on the 
Digby MS. 222 of Bracton’s work and its manuscript allusions to 
Ralf de Arundel and ‘ J. de bello prato’, i.e. Beaupré.* Maitland 
writes of this ‘ eloquent legend ’ : 


* Mittuntur J. de bello prato septem peciae et dimidia subsequentes 
rubricam istam viz. quod non est capienda conuictio super conuictionem, 
et de illis tenetur respondere domino (a blurred word which may, I think, 
be Rad’) de Arundell’.’ 

The meaning of this seems plainly to be that the seven and a half 
quires following the rubric Quod non est capienda, &c., are lent to J. de 
Beaupré (probably in order.that he may have them copied), and that he 
is bound to answer for them to Sir — Arundell. We may infer then that 
this very MS. belonged to a Sir Ralph Arundell. Beaupré again was a 
good Cornish name. In the fourteenth century Arundells and Beauprés 
marry into the same family, their souls are prayed for in the same 
church. 

But these comments are somewhat vague, and Maitland added 
that ‘this trail must be followed by others ’. 

What we have to do is to find a connexion, not merely between 
the two families in the fourteenth century, but between the two 
individuals named, and, if possible, in Bracton’s age ; for Maitland 
seems to suggest that the Sir Ralph Arundell mentioned wasidenti- 
cal with the Cornish sheriff of 1260. Now Bracton, who held De- 
gembris for his life, died in 1268, and I think we can find a Beaupré 
in possession some four years later—a John de Beaupré who was 
closely associated with a Sir Ralf de Arundel. In Ancient 
Deed A. 8497 we have an acknowledgement that suit is due to 
the mill of Sir John de Beaupré and his heirs in ‘ Tygambred ’. 
The deed is dated 28 August 1277 (5 Edward I) and at ‘ Tygem- 
bret ’, and it is endorsed ‘ pro Degembr’ ’,** which clinches the 


%° Catalogue, v. 132. 3 Essex. Fines, i. 257. 
* Ibid., pp. xxii, 98-100 %° Calendar, iv. 317. 
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identification. But Sir John was at Degembris at least as early, 
I think, as 1272. For in the same parish of Newlyn the bishop 
had a park at Cargaul, and on 22 June 1275 Sir John de Beaupré, 
‘olim Senescallus Cornubie’, confessed at Launceston that he 
had taken an active part on 30 August 1272 in despoiling and 
cutting down the said park, for which he had been in serious 
trouble with the bishop and even the archbishop. He therefore 
agreed to pay the bishop a hundred marks as compensation. As 
one of his four securities for payment he named Sir Ralf de 
Arundel.** Three years earlier (1 May 1269) Sir Ralf was the 
first witness and John de Beaupré, ‘then steward of Cornwall’, 
the second, to a Cornish agreement.** In a great feoffment by 
Roger de Vautort to Richard, earl of Cornwall, Sir Ralf is the 
third lay witness and John de Beaupré, steward of Cornwall, 
the ninth.** When, by a thirteenth-century deed, Ralf de 
Arundell gave some land to Oliver his son, John ‘de Beaupri’ 
was a witness.2? In 1279, of the three men named to enforce 
distraint of knighthood in Cornwall, John de Beaupré was the first 
and Ralf de Arundell the second.*8 

The next subject to which I would turn is that of ‘ the cases 
“noted up” in the margin of the Note Book’®*® It appears 
to me that the district to which these cases point is chiefly the 


great hundred of Braunton, lying north and east of Barnstaple. 
We there find Fleming of Bratton Fleming,*® Punchardon of 
Heanton Punchardon, Huxham of West Buckland, ‘ Corbyn ’ of 
Brayley (in East Buckland), ‘ Gorges’ of Braunton Gorges, and 
Raleigh of Raleigh. Here also the Beaupels held at West Ashford, 
Snedlegh, and West Down."! 


The first, and, in Maitland’s eyes, the most important, of 


‘the cases “noted up” in the margin’ is that of ‘ Ermengard 


and the heir of Huxham ’,*? with which he dealt on pp. 16, 93-5. 
Very skilfully he identified ‘ Ermeiard ’ as the widow of Thomas 
de Saunton (of Saunton in Braunton), who had married William 
de Punchardon, with whom in 1253 she brought an action for her 
dower in Saunton against Bracton himself, then tenant there ; 
and he then proceeded to show that William of Huxham (near 

* Episcopal Registers of Exeter, Bronescombe, pp. 43-6. 

85 Ancient Deed A. 9711 (Calendar, iv. 452). 


°° Ibid. A. 10843. This was the Roger who gave Cargaul, with the advowson of 
(St.) Newlyn, to the Bishop. 37 Ibid., A. 183. 

38 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1272-81, p. 342. 3° Op. cit., i. 93-102. 

© The birthplace, as I suggest, of Henry. 

“| ‘With many of the Devonshire landowners Bracton must have been familiar. . . . 
Raleighs and Punchardons, Traceys and Beaupels sat with him on the bench; no 
wonder then if some of them were his friends and he had his home among them’: 
Note Book, pp. 16-17, cf. p. 94. 

# ‘Ermeiard et herede de Hokesham.’ Professor Vinogradoff seems to have read 
* heredes ’, for he speaks of ‘ the heirs of Hokesham ’. 
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Exeter) had, shortly before his death in 1255, given ‘ his land 
at Huxham’ to the William above mentioned. From this he 
inferred that trouble resulted between Ermengard and ‘the heir 
of Huxham’. I venture to think, however, that he was mistaken 
in trying to make the two families neighbours by stating that 
*Punchardon lies in the parish of Kentisbere some ten miles 
as the crow flies from Huxham’ (p. 94). The ‘ Punchardon ’ 
which gave name to the family must have been Pontchardon by 
Vimoutiers (now in the extreme north of the Orne), and if 
the Bracton pilgrim tries to ‘find Punchardon in the parish of 
Kentisbere and catch the train at Tiverton’ (pp. 103-4), he will 
neither, I fear, catch that train nor echo the closing words of 
the paragraph, Beati omnes qui ambulant. 

The Huxhams held Huxham of the great Berry Pomeroy 
honour,** but were found holding it (of another honour) in 1315.** 
But their other manor, (West) Buckland, they held of the Courte- 
nays’ honour of Oakhampton.*® It is this manor, I suggest, 
which brought them into contact with the Punchardons, for not 
only was it the same hundred with the English home of that 
house at Heanton Punchardon ; it also made them fellow vassals. 
The roll of Oakhampton manors includes them both,** while it 
also contains certain names in the ‘ noted ’ cases, Cole (of Hard- 
ing’s Leigh), Corbyn (of Corbineston, now Corston), and Cornu 
(of Huntshaw). William de ‘ Punchardone’ presented to the 
rectory of West Buckland in April 1261, but Emma de Hokesham, 
widow of the previous holder, did so in June 1268, when she 
presented Simon de ‘ Ponchardon’.*? But a curious deed, to 
which Sir Ralf de Arundel is one of the witnesses, records that 
Henry de Bolleghe, provost of Glasney, gives to Bishop Walter 
the advowson of West Buckland (‘ Bokelonde fil. Walteri ’), 
which he had by the gift of ‘ Ermigarde’, William de Pun- 
chardon’s widow.** She was here, therefore, dealing with the 
Huxhams’ former property. Thomas de Saunton, her first 
husband, had held a good deal more than Saunton in Braunton. 
Huntsham and Cheriton-Fitzpaine *® he held, like Saunton, of the 
Torrington honour.*® This is how Sir William de Punchardon, 
his widow’s second husband, came to be patron of Huntsham 
in 1263, and how, in 1278, a new rector was presented by her 
third husband, Alexander de Viteri, as holding her dower.” 
This is also how Ermengard came to be ‘ convicted before Bracton 


© Testa de Nevill, p. 182; Cal. of Ing., i, p. 95; Feudal Aids, i. 316, 387. 

“* Cal. of Ing., v, p. 294. *S Testa, p. 179. “* Tbid. 

“ Register of Walter Bronescombe, p. 190. “* Ibid., p. 282. 

* Alias Cheriton-Saunton. % Testa, p. 176. 

“ * Ad presentacionem Alexandri de Viteri, racione dotis Domine Ermagade de 
Punchardun, uxoris suae’: Register, ut supra, p. 145. 

VOL. XXXI.—NO. CXXIV. eq 
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of a disseisin perpetrated at Cheriton ’..? He also held at Buck- 
land Filleigh and Hartland of the honour of Barnstaple.™ 

I cannot but think that fresh light is thrown on ‘the heir 
of Huxham ’ case by a plea of Trinity Term, 18 Edw. ITI (1344). 
William de Hoxham there sues John de Ralegh of ‘ Charnys ’ for 
land in ‘ Charnys’, which William de ‘ Punchardoun’ had given 
to William de Hoxham (plaintiff’s grandfather) in frank marriage 
with Emma, his sister. The place was Charles, some nine miles 
to the east of Barnstaple, and therefore in Bracton’s country. 
Although it is rather a far cry from 1255 © to 1344, the coincidence 
of names is too great to be accidental. Charles is found, like 
Heanton Punchardon, on the roll of Oakhampton manors,” of 
which I spoke above, as held by William de Punchardon, and 
when we find that, in spite of the inquisitio post mortem of 1255, 
the Huxhams continued to hold Huxham, and to present to the 
living,” we may fairly infer that Emma de Huxham, who was 
still living at least as late as 1268,°° was a sister of William de 
Punchardon, and that her husband’s enfeoffment of him, shortly 
before his own death, was merely a family arrangement, which 
avoided a long minority and the loss involved in the wardship. 
If so, there can be little doubt, on comparing ‘ Case 1843’ in the 
Note Book, that Ermengard must have claimed dower from land 
which her husband, William de Punchardon, only held, in effect, 
as feoffee in trust for his nephew, ‘the heir of Huxham ’.*® 

As to ‘ Whitchurch’, the third of ‘thé cases noted up’, 
I cannot see my way to accepting the equation of De Albo Mona- 
sterio and Whitchurch asserted by Maitland.®° There was, no 
doubt, a well-known family of Blanchminster or De Albo Mona- 
sterio established at Stratton in Cornwall, but when its true name 
emerges, it is not ‘ Whitchurch ’ but ‘ Blancmonster ’.6' Combe 
Blamoster (or Blaunkmester) was the former name of what is 
now Combe in Teignhead. With regard to the fourth noted case,” 

8 Bracton’s Note Book, i, p. 94. % Testa, p. 175. 


5 De Banco, Trinity, 18 Edw. III, m. 310. 

55 The date of William de Huxham’s death. His son and heir, however, was only 
four years old at the time. 

5° Testa, p. 179. It seems to have passed, with a Punchardon heiress, to the 
Raleighs, who were holding it in 1303: Feudal Aids, i. 361. 

5? Feudal Aids, i. 346, 387 ; Stapeldon’s Register, p. 223. 

58 See above and cf. Note Book, i. 94-5. 

% This would definitely explain the reference, which Maitland could not do. 
Ermengard must have survived William, for she subsequently married, as I have 
shown, Alexander ‘ de Viteri’. 

% Note Book, i. 98. 


*t See John de Grandison’s Register, iii. 1555, where in the bishop’s will (a.p. 1368) 
we read ‘lego Randulpho Blaunkmonster’. In Essex this name became corrupted to 
Blamster. That, in Shropshire, Whitchurch and Oswestry both occur as Album 
Monasterium (a fruitful source of confusion) does not affect the question. 

® Note Book, i. 98-100. 
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and its reference to ‘ Ralph of Arundell’, I have dealt with this 
above.* The remaining cases do not appear to call for any 


comment. J. H. Rounp. 
NOTE 


In Professor Vinogradoff’s letter to the Athenaeum, which originally 
brought the Note Book to light,** we read, of the ninth case ‘ noted up’, 
that of Raleigh : ® 


The Patent Rolls give the appointment of justiciaries to try particular assizes. . . . 
In 1259 Bracton is appointed to try an assize of mort d’ancestor between Hugh and 
Warin of Ralegh, and that is most probably the case hinted at in our MS. (Patent Roll, 
43 Henry III, membr. 13, dorso) In most instances the connexion could not be so 
clearly ascertained. Still, the examination of Patent Rolls is instructive, &c.** 


In spite of the very precise reference here given to the Patent Roll, 
there is nothing of the kind to be found there.*? Maitland, however, 
repeats the reference, though with the addition ‘(MS. Index)’. This 
might not be of much consequence if the case stood alone ; but the whole 
of his references, exact though they are, to the Patent Rolls for Bracton’s 
life appear to be similarly invalidated and, on verification, erroneous. Of 
Bracton’s employment as justice of assize we read that (i. 19) : 

In 1248 . . . there begins a long series of entries on the Patent Rolls.—The first 
entry that I have seen is dated 12 Feb. 1248, Rot. Pat. 32 H. 3, m. 10d; this seems 
the only one in this year; in two years time they become common.—This series goes 


on with hardly any break until the end of 1267 ; the last entry that I have found is 
dated the 26th of December in that year (Rot. Pat. 52 H. 3, m. 33d). 


Both the references are erroneous. The last entry on the Patent Rolls 
seems to be of 18 October 1267 (Pat. 51 Hen. III, m. 3d). It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find that the references to two assizes concerning 
Huxham are no less erroneous (i. 94, 95).7° 

Enough has now been said to show that all the references to the Patent 
Rolls in the introduction to the Note Book will have to be carefully checked. 
Maitland himself acknowledged his indebtedness ‘ above all to the manu- 
script calendars of the Patent and Close Rolls in the Public Record Offices 
on which I have often relied’ (i. 13). Is it possible that he and Professor 
Vinogradoff can have worked from indexes to some records other than 
the Patent Rolls ? It seems improbable, but the latter at least, Maitland 
has pointed out, cited,”1 through Madox, as from a Patent Roll, the very 
important entry which the accurate Madox correctly cited as from a roll 
of Exchequer Memoranda. Now that the Calendar of Patent Rolls for 
Henry III’s reign is complete, and the Close Rolls themselves in print 
to 1247, Bracton’s life might already be rewritten with advantage. For 
instance, Maitland gathered from the latter that Bracton, who acted 

® pp. 591 £. 

** Reprinted in Maitland’s edition, pp. xvii-xxiii. 

** Tbid., i. 101-2. 86 Jbid., p. xxi. 

*? See Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1258-66, pp. 49-50. Op. cit., i. 102. 

* See Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1247-58, p. 30; 1266-72, p. 275. 

7 * Rot. Pat. 42 Hen. 3, m. 17d’; ‘ Rot. Pat. 46 Hen. 3, m. 5d (MS. Index)’. 

" Vol. i, pp. xviii, 25. 


Qq2 
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as a justice in eyre in 1245, ‘ was never sent on any other eyre of the 
common kind’;” but the Close Rolls show that in 1246 he was one of 
those who visited Yorkshire as justice in eyre,” and that he also so visited 
the counties of Northumberland, Westmorland, Cumberland, and Lan- 
caster.74 A further addition is afforded by the Patent Roll of 37 Hen. III 
(m. 5), on which is entered a grant (6 July 1253) of £50 a year at the 
Exchequer to ‘ Henry de Bretton, King’s clerk’, for his support in the 
king’s service.- Maitland only knew of his receiving ‘ £40 a year from the 
Exchequer, the usual judicial salary °.75 


An Assembly of Wool Merchants in 1322 


THE documents printed below were discovered in an unsorted 
bundle of Chancery Miscellanea.1_ They were filed together and 
had apparently been untouched and unread since the date of their 
filing. Their form consists of writs in the normal pattern sent 
out under the Great Seal requiring returns to be made to the 
chancery by the sheriffs. The returns are contained in endorse- 
ments, or, if lengthy, in the form of bills or schedules. It is curious 
that an important chancery writ of this nature was not enrolled 
on one of the Chancery Rolls, but no trace of such an enrolment 
has been found. The subject with which the writ deals is of great 
interest. The king requires the various sheriffs to order all the 
greater wool merchants of their counties to attend before the king 
and his council at York on an appointed day to inform him and 
his council on certain matters which would be explained to them 
there, and to do what should be ordered them by the king and his 
council. The names of all those ordered to attend were to be 
sent to the king without delay. The writ was dated at York on 
18 May 1322. After his defeat of the barons, the king was 
striving to his utmost to reduce order out of the confusion which 
the struggle with them had produced. Before the parliament 
of York had met, the king referred a number of matters, in 
a memorandum, to his council; and though the first question 
which they had to consider was the repeal of the ordinances, that 
was followed immediately by the note, ‘ Item de mettre les bons 
pointz en Estatut ’.2 The other matters which the king referred 
to the council concerned reforms of administration and legislation. 
Among the matters relating to trade referred to the.council was 
the following : ‘ Item lestaple des lenies et de ordener ge draps 
soient faitz en Engleterre.’ ® 


3 i, 19, 73 Close Roll, 30 Hen. III, m. 16d. 

%* Ibid., m, 8d, Maitland cites this reference for a statement which I cannot find 
there. 8 j, 21, 

? Public Record Office, Chancery Miscellanea, Bundle 138. 

* Parliamentary and Council Proceedings (Chancery), File 5/10, 3 Ibid. 
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Professor Tout has established the fact that the staple organiza- 
tion which Edward III was reputed to have arranged was in 
reality the work of his father. On 20 May 1313 the ordinance 
of the staple had been issued by the king and his council in the 
form of letters patent, which ordered a fixed single staple to be 
set up, the place to be determined by the mayor and community 
of the merchants. This solution was not satisfactory and the 
parliament of York of 1318 discussed matters concerning the 
question. No decision was arrived at,andfrom York on 22 Novem- 
ber the king sent writs to all sheriffs commanding them to order 
two citizens from each city in their counties and two merchant 
burgesses from each borough to be at London on 20 January 1319: 


habere colloquium et tractatum per quod iniunximus dilecto mercatori et 
civi nostro Londonii Iohanni de Cherleton’ Maiori mercatorum dicti regni 
nostri qui de negociis predictis est per consilium nostrum plenius informatus 
quod ipse sit in octabis predictis ad dictum locum predictos mercatores 
super dictis negociis informaturus et cum eisdem inde tractaturus.® 


The result of this meeting is not known, but a few days later, on 
8 and 9 March 1319, writs were issued to the sheriffs for ‘ repre- 
sentative bailiffs and other citizens or burgesses of the chief com- 
mercial towns to meet on 24 April at Westminster to consider the 
advisability of fixing the staple at certain places within the realm 
of England’.6 The exchequer appears to have been closely 
concerned with these affairs. Again no decision was reached, nor 
was the parliament of York of 1319, at which the matter was again 
raised, any more successful. On 13 April 1320 complaints on 
the conduct of Cherleton, the mayor of the staple, were made at 
Westminster before the king and his council, including the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the bishop of Norwich the chancellor, the 
bishop of Exeter the treasurer, the earl of Pembroke, the two 
Despensers, Badlesmere the steward of the household, the justices 
of both benches, the barons of the exchequer, and many others.’ 
The complainants failed to secure their objects and the king and 
council ordered that execution should be made of the penalties 
imposed by the ordinance of 1313. This was done and heavy 
fines were imposed upon the transgressors. 

These writs of 18 May 1322 seem to indicate a fresh attempt 
on the king’s part to settle the question. In the circumstances 
consequent upon the victory over his enemies he desired to con- 
sider all the administrative questions de novo and to decide them 

* The Place of Edward II in English History, pp. 241-66. 

5 Parl. Writs, 1. ii. 196. 

* Tout, p. 254. The writ was printed, ante, xxix. 95 f. (1914), by Mr. A. E. Bland, 
of the Public Record Office. [We lament to record that Mr. Bland was killed in action 
in France, as Captain in the Manchester Regiment, on 1 July last.—Eb. Z.H.R.] 

* Parl. Writs, 11. ii. 217-18. 
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in the light of the new conditions. The council was ordered, 
before parliament met, to deliberate upon the question of the 
staple. The writ summoning the merchants to York was issued 
while parliament was sitting. There is no means of discovering 
the considerations which prompted the summoning of the mer- 
chants. Whether it was undertaken on the recommendation or 
at the request of parliament, whether it was due to the king’s 
direction, or whether, as would seem most probable, it was due to 
the deliberations of the council and was an executive act on their 
part, is uncertain. It may be regarded as quite established that 
the merchants were summoned for the purpose of discussing with 
and advising the council on the difficult question of the wool staple. 

The merchants were called to the council as persons spe- 
cially interested in and with special knowledge upon complicated 
and technical questions then under consideration. The council 
probably contemplated the issue of an ordinance similar in 
nature to that of 1313. Since that date discussion in parliament 
had led to no settlement of the difficulty. A special assembly 
of two representatives from each city and borough to discuss 
and treat on the matter with the mayor of the staple, who 
had been fully informed of the matter, acting as the king’s 
representative, had proved equally abortive. The other assembly 
of representative merchants in April 1319 was likewise fruit- 
less of result. A new experiment was tried in this writ. The 
merchants were to appear before the king and his council, not as 
persons making or answering complaints, but as technical advisers 
or witnesses appearing before a meeting of the council. The 
circumstances seem to suggest that they were to appear before 
the small executive committee of the council to which the king 
had originally referred the question. It was not the intention 
that the merchants should be representatives. The sheriffs were 
directed to send all the greater merchants to York. It is not 
known whether the assembly was ever held, but the completeness 
of the returns and the absence of contrary evidence make it 
probable that it was, though it did not achieve its purpose. 
The matter was probably deliberated and the merchants gave 
their opinion and advice to the council, though no execution 
was made immediately. The solution was not found until 1326, 
when on 1 May another ordinance of the staple was issued 
which abolished the foreign staple and set up a home staple 
in certain fixed towns. The writs furnish another instance of 
the king’s endeavour to settle a difficult and important question 
and of an interesting experiment in administration ; moreover, 
they bear testimony to the great administrative activity of the 
king in the parliament of York. 


® Tout, pp. 260-1. 
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To turn from the writs to their returns, there are several points 
of considerable interest. Returns from all the counties do not 
appear on the file, Kent, Essex and Hertfordshire, Gloucestershire, 
and Surrey and Sussex being very interesting omissions. These 
returns may have been made and lost, or they may never have 
been made. The time between the issue of the writs and the date 
of the meeting was short, and the sheriff of Cambridgeshire 
returned that he had no time for the execution of the writ. The 
sheriffs of the counties omitted may have been similarly situated. 
The returns give interesting indications of the social and economic 
conditions of the various parts of England. The extreme nor- 
thern counties were not pastoral and were subject to the invasions 
of the Scotch. There is not one wool merchant in Cumberland 
or Westmorland, and none in Northumberland outside Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. The bailiffs of Newcastle returned that they dared not 
allow any merchant or other person to leave the town on account 
of the threatening Scotch inroads and the necessities of defence 
Coming south to Yorkshire, there were a fair number of merchants 
in the city of York and in other liberties who were to attend. The 
counties on the Welsh border were also almost entirely free from 
wool merchants. There were none in Worcestershire and there 
were none in Herefordshire outside the city of Hereford itself, which 
supplied two. There were none in Shropshire outside Shrewsbury 
and Bridgenorth and only two in Staffordshire. In the south- 
west there were no merchants in Devon, because of the poor 
quality of the wool there, though Somerset and Dorset provided 
seven. It was in the eastern and midland counties that the wool 
merchants flourished. Outside certain liberties there were no 
wool merchants in Wiltshire. Rutland had one, and he had not 
been in the county since the sheriff received the writ. The return 
from London contains surprisingly few names, though no 
explanation suggests itself readily for this. Generally the further 
east the county, the greater was the number of names contained 
in the return. The lists of Lincolnshire and Bedfordshire are 
long, Northamptonshire and Nottinghamshire longer, while 
Warwickshire and Leicestershire and Norfolk and Suffolk contain 
very lengthy lists of names. James Conway Davies. 

Edwardus dei gratia Rex Anglie Dominus Hibernie et Dux 

Devon. ha ie 8 . 
Aquitanie vicecomiti Deuon salutem. Quibusdam de causis nos 
et utilitatem regni nostri tangentibus tibi precipimus firmiter iniungentes 
quod omnes Maiores mercatores lanarum in balliua tua facias quod sint 
coram nobis et consilio nostro apud Eboracum in Octabis sancte Trinitatis 
proximis futuris ad informandum nos et consilium nostrum super aliquibus 
ipsis tunc ibidem exponendis et ad faciendum quod eis tunc per nos et 
dictum consilium nostrum iniungetur et de nominibus illorum quos sic 
premunire feceris nobis distincte et aperte sine dilatione constare facias 
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citra diem illum ibidem. Et hoc nullo modo omittas. Teste me ipso apud 
Eboracum xviij die Maij anno regni nostri quintodecimo. 


[Endorsement.] Vobis significo quod nulli sunt Maiores Mercatores 
lanarum in balliua mea prout aliquo modo inquirere possum neque 
maiores mercatores lanarum alienigini seu indigini in eadem manentes 
seu commorantes quia lane in partibus illis ita sint grosse et miserime 
quod nulli maiores mercatores alienas lanarum ibidem emere excercent. 
Iohannes Inge vicecomes. 


Ego Willelmus de Bello Campo vicecomes respondeo quod 


Worcester. a ‘ 2 . 
non est aliquis Mercator lanarum in Comitatu Wygornie. 


Responsio Simonis le Chaumberleyn vicecomitis Lincoln. 
Premunire feci Maiores mercatores lanarum in balliua mea quod 
sint ad diem et locum in breui isto contentos secundum tenorem huius 
breuis quorum nomina patent insequenti videlicet : 

Iohannem de Blyton de Lincoln, Iohannem Pynson de Lincoln, 
Hugonem de Edlyngton seniorem de Lincoln, Iohannem de Tame de 
Lincoln, Willelmum de Suartford Seniorem de Lincoln, Alianum de Hede- 
leston de Lincoln, Iohannem de Tumby de Sancto Botulpho, Ricardum 
Skynner de Spaldyng, Goddesmanum de Spaldyng, Iohannem de Ches- 
terton de Grantham, Iohannem de Melton de Staunford, et Rogerum 
filium Sibelle de Luda de Co... . 


Nulli sunt maiores mercatores lanarum infra balliuam 
meam, ideo nichil actum est. 


Lincoln. 


Cumberland. 


Tohannes de Fenwyk vicecomes Northumberland sic 
respondit. 

Execucio istius breuis patet in billa huic breui annexa : 

[Schedule.|—Non sunt aliqui mercatores lanarum infra Balliuam meam 
in Comitatu Northumberland extra libertatem ville Noui Castri super Ty- 
nam, et ideo retornaui breue balliuis libertatis eiusdem ville qui sic respon- 
dent: Quod tam propter iminens periculum Scotorum inimicorum do- 
mini nostri Regis qui sunt parati super Marchiam intrandi, quam propter 
magnum numerum hominum ad arma ville predicte in duabus Nauibus 
super mare in seruicio dicti domini regis existencium, Balliui ville predicte 
non audent permittere aliquem Mercatorem siue alium de predicta villa 
deuillare nec extra villam se elongare. 


Northumberland. 


Ego Philipus de Ailesbury vicecomes. 

Premunire feci Philipum de Brende de Stonystrat- 
ford, Magistrum Paganum de Bukyngham, Henricum de Northwode, et 
Nicholaum Crisps de Dunstaple quod sint ad diem contentum in breui 
sicut infra precipitur. 


Bedford and Bucks. 


Wiltehi Breue istud returnatum fuit per me Adam Walraund vice- 
shire. . ; . é . ‘ ° 

comitem Willelmo de Sturton Balliuo Libertatis Episcopi Sares- 
buriensis, Willelmo de Rameshull Constabulario Castri Marleburgh, Iohanni 
Aygnel Balliuo libertatis Episcopi Wyntoniensis de Hundredo suo de 
Dounton, extra quas libertates nulli sunt Mercatores lanarum in balliua 
mea. Et iidem Balliui et Constabularius michi responderunt quod 
premunire fecerunt Iohannem Godhyne, Robertum de Cnoel, Willelmum 
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de Bereswek, Robertum de Wodeford, et Willelmum de Chezeman de 
Dounton, maiores mercatores lanarum in balliuis suis, quod sint ad diem et 
locum in isto breue contentos per Iohannem Gentyl et Robertum de Gore. 


Ego Humfridus de Bassingbourn vicecomes vos certifico 


Northampton. , " : ‘ ; 
peer super tenore huiusmodi breuis prout patet in cedula huic 


breui consuta. 


[Schedule.| Ego Humfridus de Bassingbourn vicecomes Norhante- 
scire premunire feci Willelmum Curteys de Bryckelesworth, Tydiman- 
num le Swart de Brackele, Hugonem Curtoys de Heigham, Iohannem 
Venelle de eadem, Willelmum Knyght, Iohannem Dyoun, et Adam de 
Harendon, mercatores lanarum Comitatus Norhantescire essendi coram 
vobis ad diem in breui isto contentum. Et Willelmus filius Ade et Adam 
de Turneye, balliui libertatis ville Norhamton, qui plenum habent retur- 
num omnium breuium domini Regis, qui michi certificant quod premunire 
fecerunt Iohannem le Waydour et Willelmum le Tekene essendi coram 
vobis ad eundem diem. Et Nicholaus Golafre balliuus libertatis hundredi 
de Fallewesle, qui plenum habet returnum omnium breuium domini Regis, 
qui michi returnauit quod premunire fecit Henricum de Helidene merca- 
torem lanarum essendi coram vobis ad eundem diem. Et Hugo de Undele 
balliuus libertatis Abbatis de Burgo sancti Petri, qui plenum habet re- 
turnum omnium breuium domini Regis, qui michi returnauit quod pre- 
munire fecit Willelmum le Wellemongere de Twywek mercatorem lanarum 
essendi coram vobis ad eundem diem. Et Iohannes de Hethyngton 
balliuus libertatis hundredi de Rothewelle et Radulphus Knott balliuus 
libertatis honoris Leycestre Iohannes de Merle balliuus libertatis de nasso 
burgi michi retornarunt quod non sunt aliqui maiores mercatores lanarum 
infra libertates predictas. Vosque certifico quod post recepcionem huius 
breuis non fuerunt plures maiores mercatores extra predictas libertates 
alibi in balliua mea inuenti quos premunire potui essendi coram vobis ad 
diem in breue isto contentum. 


— Responsio Iohannis Darcy vicecomitis Notingnam. 
Nottingham ‘ . , 
and Derby. Nomina maiorum mercatorum lanarum de balliua mea 
quos premunire feci essendi coram vobis ad diem in hoc 
breui contentum secundum tenorem huius breuis videlicet : 
Notingham.—Walterus de Dyne’. 
Willelmus de Mekesburgh. 
Willelmus le Cupper. 
Newerk.—Iohannes Cayser. 
Willelmus Sausemer. 
Willelmus Soistunt. 
Galfridus de Sibthorp. 
Willelmus de Kilmynton. 
Blida.—Simon le Sauser. 


Retford.—Eustachius le Glouer de Retford. 
Rogerus filius Sarre de eadem. 


Nulli sunt mercatores in Comitatu Derby. 
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Premunire feci Hamonem de Godchep, Thomam ferentyz, 
Iohannem Priour Iuniorem, Wyntendum Brother, Willelmum 
Bray, Simonem Turgys, Ricardum de Betoygne, Iohannem de Grantham, 
Milonem Peytyoun, et Robertum .. ., maiores mercatores lanarum de 
balliua nostra, quod sint coram vobis ad diem et locum ut breui contentos, 
prout in eodem precipitur per Thomam de Welde et Thomam de Wodewelle. 


London. 


Radulphus de Chaundoz vicecomes respondit. 

Istud breue retornatum fuit balliuis libertatis Hereford qui 
habent retornatum omnium breuium, et Philipus de Werre balliuus dicte 
libertatis respondet: Premunire feci Iohannem Thurgtrim et Iohannem 
Stephenes maiores mercatores Janarum quod sint coram domino Rege et 
suo consilio ad diem in breui contentum, et non sunt plures Maiores merca- 
tores lanarum in balliua sua qui premunire possunt nec in balliua mea. 


Hereford. 


Ego Simon Warde vicecomes Eboraci mandaw Nicholao Sauser, 
Iohanni de Seleby, et Willelmo de Fryston, balliuis libertatis 
Ciuitatis Eboraci, et Simoni de Hugate, Ricardo Roce, et Ricardo 
Donsynge, balliuis libertatis Archiepiscopi Eboracensis de Beuerlato Ca- 
pituli Beuerlati, et prepositure Beuerlati, qui respondent prout patet in 
panelis huic breui consutis. Et ulterius mandaui Roberto Wawayn balliuo 
libertatis de Scardeburgh qui nullum inde michi dedit responsum. 

[Schedule.| Indentura inter Simonem Warde vicecomitem Eboraci 
et balliuos libertatis Ciuitatis Eboraci ad premunire facere omnes maiores 
mercatores lanarum quod sint coram Rege et consilio apud Eboracum in 


York. 


octabis sancte Trinitatis. Premunire fecimus omnes subscriptos quod sint 
ad diem in breui contentum per 


Petrum de Haxiholm. 
Robertus Meek. Robertum de Seriaunt. 


Thomas de Redenesse. 
Ricardus de Aluerton. 
Ricardus le Coller. 
Willelmus de Redenesse. 
Henricus de Belton. 


[Schedule.| Indentura inter Simonem Warde vicecomitem Eboraci 
et Simonem de Hugat balliuum libertatis prepositure Beuerlati, Ricardum 
Roce balliuum Archiepiscopi Eboraci de Beuerlato et Ricardum Donsyng 
balliuum libertatis Capituli Beuerlati, ad premunire facere omnes maiores 
mercatores de libertatibus predictis coram Rege et consilio in octabis 
sancte Trinitatis. Premunire fecimus omnes subscriptos quod sint ad diem 


in breui isto contentum per 
P Mathaeum Donsyng. 


Ricardus Tyrwhite. Tohannem Goldsmyth. 


Adam Tyrwhite. 
Iohannes de Coppendale. 
Adam de Coppendale. 


Responsio Iohannis de Swynnertone est vicecomitis. 
Istud breue michi liberatum fuit dje Mercurii 
proximo ante festum sancti Barnabe apostoli. Et statim illud retornaui 


Salop and Stafford. 
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Iohanni Reymer et Willelmo le Skynner, Balliuis Libertatis ville Salopes- 
burie, Nicholao Rendal et Edmundo le Palmer, Balliuis libertatis ville de 
Bruges, in quibus libertatibus omnes maiores mercatores lanarum sunt 
commorantes de balliua mea in Comitatu Salopesburie. Et isti balliui 
habent returnum omnium breuium qui nullum responsum michi inde. . . 

Premunire feci Robertum le Retur de Stafford et Ricardum Sabyn de 
eadem, mercatores lanarum de comitatu Stafford, quod sint coram vobis 
ad diem in breui contentum secundum tenorem istius breuis. 


Thomas le Rous vicecomes. 

Premuniri feci omnes maiores mercatores lanarum de 
balliua mea quod sint coram domino Rege et consilio suo 
ad diem in breue isto contentum, et secundum tenorem istius breuis 
quorum nomina patent in cedula huic breui consuta. 


[Schedule.] Warrewyk. Leycestre. 
Maiores mercatores lanarum in Comitatibus Warrewyk et Leicestre. 


1... Pursere de Warrewyk 

. mpedeyne de eadem 

. . Brenn de eadem 

. olmes Le Whytsmyth de eadem 
Radulphus Le Hunte de Couentre 
Ricardus atte Giens de eadem 
Radulphus de Tuwe de eadem 
Willelmus Deryng de eadem 
Andreas de Rydeware de eadem 
Robertus de Stone de eadem 
Petrus de Tuwe de eadem 
Henricus atte Muyre de eadem 
Willelmus le Hunte de eadem 
Galfridus Frebern de eadem 
Thomas de Toltham de eadem 
Willelmus de Leycestre de eadem 
Walterus de Clideshale de Birmyngham 
Willelmus le Merser de eadem 
Hugo de Merynton de Couentre. 


Leycestre. 


Ricardus Cagge de Leycestre 
Thomas Martyn de eadem 
Walterus Prest de Melton. 


Warwick and 
Leicester. 


Walterus de Strikland vicecomes. 


Westmorland. ae i i 
ee Non est aliquis Mercator lanarum infra balliuam meam. 


Catubies tee Ego Drogo de Batentyn vicecomes vobis significo 

quod Nomina omnium maiorum mercatorum lanarum 
in balliua mea qui premuniti sunt, tam per balliuos libertatum balliue 
mee qui habent per me returna omnium breuium domini Regis, quam per 


1 The corner of the schedule is torn off. 
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alios Balliuos et ministros meos, essendi coram vobis ad diem in isto breue 
contentum iuxta formam istius breuis, patent in cedula huic breui con- 
suta Prout vel quoquomodo constare potest per responsa et retornaciones 
eorundem balliuorum. 


Tuo de Aldeburgh vicecomes Ruteland sic respondit. 

Nulli sunt mercatores lanarum in balliua mea, preter Radul- 
phum de Bella Fago, quos potui premunire sicut breue exigit. Et dictus 
Radulphus postquam istud breue michi liberatum fuit non venit in 
eadem balliua mea, et ideo ipsum premunire facere non potui; set tamen, 
quam primum (?) venerit in dicta balliua, ipsum premunire faciam quod sit 
coram Domino Rege et consilio suo apud Eboracum ad faciendum quod 
ei ex parte domini Regis per ipsum Regem et consilium suum iniungetur. 


Rutland. 


Responsio Almarici la Zusch. 

Istud breue michi liberatum fuit per manus Ade 
Bellyent die Mercurii proxima post festum sancte Trini- 
tatis sero, ita quod ante diem infra contentum illud remittere non potui ; 
set diligencius et mediis omnibus quibus inquirere potui michi constare 
potest, non sunt aliqui magni mercatores lanarum in balliua mea com- 
manantes. 


Cambridge and 
Huntingdon. 


Premunire feci Willelmum Fonefacium Carlen, Stephanum 
de Snokweyes, et Iohannem de Brudeford, mercatores 
de Comitatibus Dorset et Somerset, item Thomam atte 
Aperlis (?) Willelmum le Sapere, Iohannem de Benewth, Iohannem Lynrht, 
et Ricardum Pulruwan, mercatores de Comitatu Somerset, quod sint 
coram vobis ad diem et locum in breui isto contentos. 


Somerset and 
Dorset. 


Thomas de Marlebergh vicecomes. 


Execucio istius breuis patet in cedula huic breui 
consuta. 


Norfolk and Suffolk. 


Norwye’ Beford 
Preceptum estf Iernemuth / Donewyc’ 
\ Lenne Preceptum est, Gippeswic’ 
\\ Ethedrede 


Preceptum est “ \ 
P \ Caustom’ \ sanctus Edmundus. 


[Schedule.| Pro maioribus mercatorum lanarum premuniendis essendi 
ad diem et locum in isto breui contentos, prout breue requirit, retornatum 
fuit istud breue senescallis et balliuis Libertatum de Comitatibus Norffolk 
et Suffolk. Michi respondent in forma subscripta. 

Feci returnum istius breuis Waltero de Byry, Thome de Colefeld, 
Iohanni Piremond, et Willelmo de Strumshaghe, balliuis libertatis Ciuitatis 
Norwici, qui habent returna breuium et execuciones eorum; et iidem 
balliui michi responderunt quod premunire fecerunt Robertum de la Sale, 
ITohannem de Hales, Iohannem de Corpsty, Edmundum de Derham, 
Nicholaum de Middelton, Ricardum Berte, Willelmum Courzoun, Galfri- 
dum Cantel, Ricardum de Byteringe, et Ricardum de Sculthorp essendi 
coram domino Rege et eius consilio ad diem et locum in breui contentos per 
Rogerum de Lopham et Walterum Ode : Et quod Willelmus de Dimstone 
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unus Lanatorum de balliua sua est in partibus transmarinis et non fuit in 
eadem post aduentum istius breuis, 

Feci eciam returnum istius breuis Roberto de Drayton, Iohanni Pere- 
broun, Willelmo de Lincoln, et Stephano de Catefeld, balliuis libertatis 
ville magne Iernemouth, qui habent returna breuium et execuciones 
eorum ; et iidem balliui michi responderunt quod nulli sunt maiores mer- 
catores lanarum in balliua sua inuenti post aduentum istius breuis, per 
quod nichil inde facere potuerunt. Feci eciam returnum istius breuis 
Petro de Welle Senescallo Libertatis ville de lenne Episcopi, qui habet 
returna breuium et execuciones eorum; et idem Senescallus michi re- 
spondit quod premuniuit Iohannem Burghard, Iohannem de Swerdestone, 
Iohannem Gigge, et Willelmum de Hunegheton, maiores mercatores 
lanarum in balliua sua, essendi ad diem et locum in breui contentos; et 
ulterius inde michi non respondit. 

Feci eciam returnum istius breuis Ricardo Lieu et Waltero de Westhale, 
balliuis Libertatis ville Gippewici qui habent returna breuium et execu- 
ciones eorum ; et iidem balliui michi responderunt quod nulli sunt maiores 
mercatores in balliua sua preter Iohannem de Whatefeld, Gilbertum 
Robert, et Willelmum Malyn, quos premunire fieri fecerunt essendi coram 
domino Rege et consilio suo, prout breue requirit, per Thomam de Stoke 
de Gippewico et Edmundum Curtoys. 

Feci eciam returnum istius breuis Willelmo Austyn et Willelmo Bernard, 
balliuis libertatis ville Donewici, qui habent returna breuium et execu- 
cionem eorum ; et iidem balliui michi responderunt quod nulli sunt tales 
mercatores in balliua sua, et ulterius inde non responderunt. 

Feci eciam returnum istius breuis Roberto de Asphale Senescallo 
Libertatis sancti Edmundi, qui habet returna breuium et execuciones 
eorum ; et idem Senescallus michi respondit quod fecit returnum returni sui 
predicti Iohanni de Luton et Iohanni de Lincoln, balliuis ville de sancto 
Edmundo, qui habent returnum de returno breuium et faciunt execuciones 
eorum ; qui sibi sic respondent, quod non est aliquis magnus mercator 
in balliua sua quem premunire potuerunt prout breue requirit. Et ulterius 
predictus Senescallus michi respondit quod extra eandem villam in balliua 
sua premunire fecit Alexandrum Camaylle, Rogerum Hurlebat, et Rober- 
tum Stouke, mercatores lanarum, quod sint ad diem et locum in breui con- 
tentos per Willelmum Priket et Petrum Cut, et quod plures mercatores 
lanarum non sunt inuenti in balliua sua. 

Feci eciam returnum istius breuis Waltero de Westhale balliuo Liber- 
tatis sancte Etheldrede, qui habet returna breuium et execuciones eorum ; 
et idem balliuus michi respondit quod de execucione istius breuis nichil 
fecit pro eo quod nulli maiores mercatores lanarum sunt in balliua sua, 
prout per sacramentum proborum et legalium hominum inuenit. 

Et ego Iohannes Howard nunc vicecomes Norffolk et Suffolk vobis 
significo quod nullos alios maiores Mercatores in balliua mea extra liber- 
tates predictas inueni postquam istud breue michi liberatum fuit, quos 
premunire potui secundum tenorem istius breuis, preter Dauid de Donne, 
Robertum Fanles, et Radulphum de Reynham, quos premunire feci essendi 
coram domino Rege et eius consilio ad predictos diem et locum, prout breue 
requirit, per Robertum filium Willelmi, Richerum de Salle, Ricardum de 
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Topetroft, et Henricum de Rugham. Et plures maiores mercatores 
lanarum in balliua mea non inueni postquam istud breue michi venit quos 
premunire potui propter temporis breuitatem. 

Nomen vicecomitis Iohannes Howard. 


Books brought from Spain in 1596 


In the Cathedral library at Hereford is a small collection of 
books that once belonged to Edward Doughtie, who was dean of 
Hereford from 1607 to 1616. About him there is not much detail 
to be found. The Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, has 
with great kindness communicated to me all that he knows of the 
future dean’s career at the University, and of his ecclesiastical 
preferment. Doughtie was a native of Derby, and matriculated 
at Cambridge 6 October 1564 as a pensioner from St. John’s, 
where he was admitted a Foundation Scholar 10 November. In 
1568-9 he was B.A. and in 1572 M.A. As there does not seem to 
have been another Edward Doughtie at either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge about this time, it is likely that he is the person who held 
the following list of benefices, mostly in succession : Holy Trinity, 
Dorchester, Dorset, 1580; Banwell, Somerset, 1584; Loxton, 
Somerset, 1587; Chard, 1591; Whitchurch Canonicorum, 
Dorset, 1595; Houghton, Hants, 1600, which he exchanged on 
30 September 1603 with a certain John Cradock for a living in 
Dorset, presumably Hawkchurch in that county, which he 
acquired in 1605. That he knew how to make himself useful to 
those in power appears from a letter which he wrote to Notting- 
ham from Chard, 5 August 1603, planning the arrest of certain 
seditious persons.2 It was perhaps for such service that he was 
rewarded with his deanery in 1607. Even after that he con- 
tinued to accumulate livings. In 1608 he secured one of the 
Cathedral prebends, Gorwall and Overbury ; and then the churches 
of Hampton Bishop 1609, and Bodenham 1610, both in Hereford- 
shire; resigning them in 1615 on acquiring Stockport in Cheshire, 
where he was buried 7 October 1616. 

His books reveal an interesting episode in his life : that though 
now a man of about forty-five, and a beneficed clergyman holding 
two livings, he accompanied the expedition of Essex and Raleigh 
to Cadiz in 1596. His position in the fleet was no doubt that of a 
chaplain. It was a large force, with nearly 7,000 soldiers besides 
the seamen ; and the first order of the ‘ discipline directed by the 
Generalls ’’ was ‘ that you take a speciall care to serue God by 
vseing of Common Prayer twice euerie daye’.? So that many 

1 Calendar of State Papers. 


* Narrative of Sir W. Slyngisbye, who served on the expedition; Bodleian MS., 
Ballard 52 (10838), fol. 41. 
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chaplains must have been required. The fleet arrived off Cadiz 
on 20 June, and two days later the town was captured. The very 
next morning, 23 June, Doughtie had begun to gather a few 
additions to his private library from the Jesuit College. The 
list of them is as follows, nos. 1-17; nos. 18-23 having come to 
him at uncertain or definitely later dates. 


1. Biblia Latina. fol. Antw. 1570. (A. 2.11) 


2. Azpilcueta (M. ab) Enchiridion Confessariorum. 


8ve. Lugd. 1592. (M.9. 10) 
3. Jansenius(C.) Paraphr. in Psalmos. Comment. in Prouerbia 


et Ecclesiasticum. fol. Lugd. 1578. (B. 4. 6) 


4. Catharinus (A.) Opuscula. 4to. Lugd. 1542. (M. 9. 3) 
5. Pintus Lusitanus(H.) In Ezechielem Comment. 

fol. Salmant. 1568. (B. 6. 3) 
6. Irenaeus Aduersus Valentini haereses. fol. Paris. 1575. (H. 
7. Medina (B. a) Expositio in primam secundae. 


4to. Salmant. 1578. 
8. Ribera (F.) In librum xii prophet. Comment. 


fol. Salmant. 1587. 
9. Toletus (F.) In Ioannis Euang. Comment. fol. Lugd. 1589. 


10. Castro (A. a) De potestate legis poenalis. fol. Salmant. 1551. 
11. Dorman (T.) Proufe of certeyne articles denied by M. Juell. 
4to. Antw. 1564. . 6. 
12. Stapleton (T.) Return of Vntruthes vpon Mr. Jewelles replie. 
4to. Antw. 1566. (N. 6. 
13. Saunder (N.) Supper of Our Lord. 4to. Louanii. 1566. (N. 6.7) 
14. Soto (D.) De Natura et Gratia. fol. Salmant. 1566. (M. 8.12) 
15. Soto (D.) De Iustitia et Ture. fol. Salmant. 1569. (M. 8.11) 
16. Medina (B. a) Expositio in tertiam D. Thomae partem. 
4to. Salmant. 1580. (M. 4. 7) 
17. Pintus Lusitanus (H.) In Danielem, Lament. Hieremiae, et 
Nahum Comment. 8vo. Colon. 1582. (B. 3.7) 


18. Galatinus (P.) De arcanis Catholicae Veritatis. 


fol. Basil. 1550. (C. 8. 10) 
Villadiego (G. de) Contra hereticam prauitatem. 

fol. Salmant. 1496. (C. 8.10) 
Fasciculus Temporum. fol. August. 1480. (C. 8.10) 
19. Martyr Vermilius (P.) Loci communes. fol. Lond. 1583. (D. 8. 9) 
20. Ricius (P.) Ars Cabalistica. fol. Basil. 1587. (D. 6.9) 
Reuchlin (J.) De Arte Cabalistica. fol. s.a.et 1. (D. 6.9) 

21. Morton (T.) Apologia catholica ex meris Iesuitarum contra- 
dictionibus conflata. 4to. Lond. 1605. (D. 3.12) 
22, 23. Cicero. Opera omnia. 2 voll. fol. Geneuae. 1584. (L. 8.1, 2) 
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The connexion of 1-17 with Cadiz and with Doughtie is shown 
in various ways: by manuscript inscriptions, by a library stamp 
(2), by similarity of binding. For 18-20 there is no need to suppose 
the Cadiz origin: 21-3 were bought by Doughtie in later years, 
The manuscript inscriptions are as follows, those of Doughtie 
being evidently autograph : 


1. Edw. Doughtie. Cadez: e collegio societatis Iesu: 23 Iu. 1596, iure 
belli. 

2. Edw. Doughtie. Cadiz. (Stamped on title): P. Det Ssa Casa. Jus. 

3. Del collegio de la Comp*. de Jesus de Cadiz. Dio lo de limosna el s°r 
Pedro de Baega. Costo 44 reales. 

4-9. Edw. Doughtie. Cadiz. (On 5 also : el doctor Forres.) 

18, 20. Edw. Doughtie. 

19. Edw. Doughteie. 

21. Edw. Doughtie : 58. 29 Maii 1606. 

22. Edw. Doughtie : 2 Maii 1607. pci. op. 328. 2°. manu. 

23. Edw. Doughtie : 2 Maii 1607. pci. op. 318. 


Of 10-17 the only one which has any inscription is 10: Fr. 
Diego delrrio. But that they formed part of the collection filched 
by Doughtie from Cadiz may be presumed from the binding, 
which in all is a thin white vellum, turned over in flaps, and with 
red edges to the leaves, exactlyresembling that of 2and 7. Though 


thin vellum was much affected in Spanish bindings of that date, 
this does not seem to me typically Spanish : for the corners of the 
backs are squared instead of rounded, and in place of the calli- 
graphic inscriptions beloved of Spanish taste, running up the 
backs, these have no external indications of the contents. Never- 
theless the books appear to be in their original dress, and not 
to have been re-bound; and 16 is a companion volume to 7 in 
all but date. It seems therefore a probable inference that this 
block, 10-17, were brought home by Doughtie from Cadiz with 
the rest. 

The expedition left Cadiz on 5 July 1596, and sailing westward 
touched at Faro in Algarve. Slyngisbie’s narrative does not 
mention any books there. The inhabitants, he says, fled to the 
mountains, leaving oxen and sheep along the roads, which the 
hungry English soldiers rounded up with great satisfaction. The 
town was set on fire in many places, and then the marauders 
re-embarked. But Essex’s captain, Sir William Monson, gives 
a different account.* To him Faro was‘ a place of no resistance or 
wealth, only famous for the library of Osorius, who was bishop of 
that place ; which library was brought into England by us, and 
many of the books bestow’d upon the new erected library of 


* Naval Tracts, in A Collection of Voyages and Travels, London, A. and J. Churchill, 
iii, 1704, p. 187. 
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Oxford’. Raleigh, too, when he reached Plymouth and was 
examined by the Prize Commissioners, 10 August, confessed 
among other spoils to ‘ one chest of printed books’, which were 
not seized from him.* 

Of the books, 200 and more, presented by Essex in 1600 
towards the nucleus of the library Bodley was collecting as a gift 
for his University, a detailed examination has never been pub- 
lished. In some of the earlier-dated books there is not the slight- 
est sign of Spanish origin or ownership: they may have been 
collected by Essex at different times in his life, in the days when 
he was the friend of Bacon, and ‘a serious, modest, and large- 
minded student both of books and things’. But there are 
a number of books printed in Spain, bound uniformly in black 
calf, and stamped with a clearly distinguishable coat of 
arms, which Mr. E. Gordon Duff has identified with that of 
Ferdinand Martins Mascarenhas, bishop of Faro from 1594 until 
his resignation in 1618. No book has been found bearing any 
trace of possession by Osorius; and Mascarenhas’s cannot have 
been inherited from him, for they are mostly later in date than 
Osorius’s death, which occurred in 1580. So Monson’s narra- 
tive may be incorrect in that point. But Mr. Duff’s discovery 
shows clearly that Essex took the opportunity to pick up books 
at Faro, perhaps at Doughtie’s suggestion, or at least on his 
example. 

The conduct of the English generals and of one of their chap- 
lains in this matter is not defensible, upon modern standards of 
right and wrong. We may remember that in Doughtie’s day 
Spain had been imprisoning, torturing, and burning as heretics any 
English seamen who, on peaceful errands bound, chanced to fall 
into the unforgiving hands of the Inquisition ; so that he may well 
have felt at Cadiz that there was a reckoning to pay. Osorius, 
too, at Faro may have seemed fair game. Though the Hakluyt 
of Portugal, he was also a vigorous controversialist. He had 
attacked the queen in an open letter, and had engaged the Pro- 
testants with ‘odious insectations’ which had called forth 
‘aunswers apologeticall’. To descend upon his library and 
plunder his successor was a temptation too strong to be resisted. 


Since this paper was written, Miss K. M. Pogson, now acting on the 
Bodleian staff, has found in the Library a volume presented by Doughtie, 
also from his spoils at Cadiz : 

Stella (Did.) In Euangelium sec. Lucam Enarrationes. 

fol. Compluti. 1577-8. (S. 9. 4. Th.) 
with the following manuscript inscriptions : 

(1) on a fly-leaf, ‘ del Collegio de Cadiz’. 

* Calendar of State Papers 
VOL. XXXI.—NO. OXXIV. 
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(2) on title, 

(a) ‘ Esta corregido y emendado conforme al expurgatorio dela 
sancta Inquisicion. Melchier de Gadea’ ; the signature perhaps by 
a different hand. 

(b) ‘ Es dela Comp*. de Jhs. de Cadiz’; by another hand. 

(3) on verso of another fly-leaf, 

‘ Bibl. Publ. Oxon. Dono dedit Reuerendus Vir Edwardus 
Dowghtie, Decanus Ecclesiae Cathedralis Herefordensis, 13 Mart. 
1612’; inscribed by Thomas James, Bodley’s first librarian. 

The binding is in calf, perhaps Spanish, with some heraldic bearings 
which I cannot interpret. P. S. ALLEN. 


The Diary of a Cattle Expedition among the Hottentots 
im 1707 

THE following Journal is the account of a cattle expedition 
undertaken on behalf of the Dutch East India Company by their 
master gardener, Jan Hartog, in the year 1707. The object of the 
expedition is described in the Journal of the Council of Policy. 
At a meeting held on Tuesday, 25 October, all the members of the 
Council being present except Jacob Cruse, the garrison book- 
keeper, it is recorded : 

Dewijl men hier althans ’s Compagnies weegen, soo door versterf als 
oudendom en onbequaamheid seer schaars van goede trek en werk beesten 
is verzien, sulx daar door de dagelijke nodige rijwerken meer en meer 
staante vertragen en ten agteren te gaan; so is op de propositie van de 
p!. gezaghebber de heer Joan Cornelis d’ Ableing een paarig goedgevonden 
ende geresolveert, om ’s compagnies gemeene werken in geen verval te 
brengen maar, soo veel doenlijk, haar behoorlijke voortgang te doen 
houden, in ’t korte een afsendige van eenige Compagnies’ dienaaren te 
doen naar de omleggende Hottentotse natien ombij deselve een goede 
partij jonge runderbeesten, ossen en bullen voor de gewoonlijke goederen 
en materialen, zien te handelen en in te ruijlen immers soo veel als zij luijden 
op de jagste en minnelijkste wijzen bequamlijk sullen konnen bemagtigen. 
Desgelijx ook eenige Hottentots schaapen voor ’s Compagnies slaven 
alhier, om die nu en dan daar van te spijsigen als werdende een paarig 
geoordeeld dat sulx veel tot haar gesontheid en welstand sal contribueeren 
en het voor de Compagnie ook immers soo voordeelig is als gestadig bis 
daar aan uijt te rijken. Tot welke expeditie als hoofd is benoemd en 
aangesteld den baas Thuijnier Jan Hartog als verschijdene reijsen op 
diergelijke togten voor de Compagnie uijtgeweest zijnde en die met de 
Hottentotse natien wel wert te gaan. 

There is little reason to doubt that this was the real object of 
the expedition. Such expeditions were of by no means unusual 
occurrence. On rare occasions indeed the Hottentot tribes would 
bring cattle to Cape Town to barter, as they did, for example, when 


1 Journal of the Council of Policy, 25 October 1707, Cape Archives, 292. 
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Governor-General van Hoorn was at the Cape in 1710,” but only 
a few were obtained in this way, and more usually it was necessary 
to send out expeditions. Such expeditions were Landdrost 
Starrenburgh’s well-known expedition in 1705 ;* another journey 
of Hartog’s in 1710; * an expedition in 1716, when the Company 
having lost a large number of draught oxen, the superintendent 
of the ‘Schuur ’, Wolfgang Swartzenburg, was sent to obtain some 
more by barter from the Hottentots ;° another expedition under 
a sergeant and corporal at the end of 1717 ;° and three expeditions 
in 1721,’ 1722,° and 1724,° under the Ensign Rhenius. It must 
be remembered that the Seventeen had decided to give up farming 
operations at the Cape at the end of the seventeenth century, and 
that .therefore the draught oxen required for the Company’s 
wagons could not be recruited from their own herds. The meat 
licence was held for the second half of the year 1707 by Claas 
Hendrikz Diepenauw, who was to take care that the Company 
was never left unsupplied with good and serviceable meat at 
1} stivers per lb.2° But it was not to be supposed that the Com- 
pany would buy meat for the slaves, though undoubtedly an 
occasional diet of meat would be a beneficial change from the 
usual fish and rice. 

It is.interesting, however, to find that in their dispatch to the 
Cape dated 21 July 1707," the Seventeen expressed their surprise 
that on 30 August 1705 655 head of cattle and 321 horses were 
on the returns. The returns given in the dispatch dated 15 April 
1707 were still higher, amounting to 771 cattle and 311 horses, 
and in their dispatch dated 23 August 1708 they again remon- 
strated. Meanwhile the Cape Government had replied to the 
former dispatch on 10 August 1708. They pointed out that 
though the number of horses was large considering that most of 
the work was done by oxen, yet most of the horses were taken care 
of free of expense or loss to the Company, and by as few men 
as if the number were smaller, and that from a military point 
of view a large body of cavalry was most desirable in the event 
of an enemy landing. With regard to the cattle, 


655 are not too many to make it superfluous to barter more, as hardly 
half are fit for work from age and poverty. They are, however, killed for 
the slaves; others again are untrained and young. Annually also some 
die off. It is therefore often difficult to keep 11 or 12 waggons going with 


* Précis of Journal, 1699-1732, ed. by H. C. V. Leibbrandt, 1896, p. 219. 

* Korte Deductie, translated by Leibbrandt, 1897, Annexure N 3. 

* Journal, p. 243. 5 Ibid., p. 269. ® Ibid., p. 274. 7 Ibid., p. 285. 

® Ibid., p. 292. * Ibid., p. 299. 10 Ibid., pp. 122, 123. 

" Précis of Letters Received, 1695-1708, edited in translation by Leibbrandt, 
1896, p. 467. 2 Inkomende Brieven, 1709, Cape Archives, 527. 


*% Précis of Letters Despatched, 1696-1708, edited in translation by Leibbrandt, 
1896, p. 387 
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sufficiently able draught oxen, especially as fuel and timber have to be 
fetched from such a distance and a span can only be employed every 
third day whilst the others are pasturing. Moreover a large number 
is to be kept on in other pastures in order to relieve those at hand 
impoverished by work. Will do our best to manage as economically as 
possible. 


On 15 April 1709'* they acknowledged the second complaint, 
but contented themselves with referring to their former letter 
sent with the ‘Duiven’ on 10 August. With these replies the 
Seventeen seem to have been satisfied, for there seem to be no 
further complaints in Letters Received. 

There are one or two local letters which seem to show that this 
need for more oxen was not purely imaginary. On 25 October 
1707” a letter was sent to Sergeant Hamerling on Robben Island 
to say that there were no draught oxen at hand now to spare, but 
an expedition was to be sent to the Hottentots to get some, and 
some would be sent after its return. Similarly on 16 May 1709* 
P. van den Bergh writes from Vergelegen to say that he is sending 
up five leggers of green-grape wine ; that there is more to come, 
but Baas Hertogh says that he has lost so many oxen by death 
that he can only send five wagons to the Cape. The rest was 
sent a few days later. Further, it is interesting to note that of 
the 220 ‘ jonge ossen’ brought back by Hartog on this expedition 
of 1707 ‘ wel honderd bequaam zijn om onder’t juk te gaan’. ” 
On other expeditions complaints are made that the oxen are so 
young. The dispatch of 1708 unfortunately does not include the 
returns of the Company’s stock, but in 1708 there were 332 
horses, 133 Cape sheep, and 856 head of cattle.’® 

The expedition of 1707 was fairly successful, though it is 
well to note that it was conducted among the Chainoquas, probably 
the richest of the Hottentot tribes. Hartog returned with 220 
oxen and 242 sheep after a journey of only about three weeks. 
In 1705 it took Starrenburgh six weeks among the Gonnemas and 
Namaquas to collect 179 head. In 1711, however, Hartog got 
* 363 ossen en bullen benevens 566 schaapen’. Swartzenburg 
took six weeks in 1716 to collect 288 head. Ensign Rhenius in 
1721 could only obtain 121, and in 1722 164. 

Perhaps the most important passages are those in which 
the Hottentots make complaint to Hartog of the trading methods 
of the burghers. It will be recollected that in 1700 the trade with 
the Hottentots was opened to the burghers on condition that 

14 Uitgaande Brieven, 1709, Cape Archives, 762. 

15 Letters Despatched, p. 335. 

16 Inkomende Brieven, 1709, Cape Archives, 527. 

17 Journal of Council of Policy, 1707, Cape Archives. 


18 Uitgaande Brieven, 1709, Cape Archives, 762. 
See references given above. 
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should the Company require any draught oxen the freemen should 
supply as many as were wanted at 10 f. each *° whenever so ordered 
by the governor. Van der Stel had, however, always opposed 
the opening of the trade, and at the end of 1702 closed it again, 
partly on the excuse of the abuses brought to light in the inquiry 
into the expedition of 1702, partly because of previous com- 
plaints.“ In 1705, however, it was reopened by order of the 
Seventeen, and the stipulation about the draught oxen seems to have 
been omitted.” Hartog in 1707 brings back further complaints 
against the burghers. We may probably take it that these com- 
plaints were actually made. It is true that Hartog had been made 
use of by van der Stel on several occasions, and that he probably 
felt dislike for the colonists. The Hottentot complaints would 
fall on willing ears. But it seems hardly likely that he would have 
invented the complaints just after the fall of his former master. 

It is another question, however, how much support there 
was for the complaints. Koopman was an old and experi- 
enced chief and had had many close dealings with the authorities 
at the Cape. He was anxious to obtain help * against the Bush- 
men, who had evidently been causing considerable trouble. He 
must have known well enough that nothing was more likely to 
gratify the Council of Policy than an expression of gratification 
that the Company had come again to trade, for the burghers 
always plundered and stole. It is further to be noticed that the 
eight Hottentots who testified against the traders of 1702 belonged 
to the Sousequa tribe, and said that they had accompanied that 
expedition from the kraal of Captain Koopman.** Out of the 
eight who gave evidence in 1702 Hartog met on this expedition 
Poesje, Wittebooi, and Dacha, and possibly Hans Melger is the 
Hans of the previous occasion. The Sousequas knew very well 
what was likely to please Hartog, and, like all natives, were anxious 
to say what would please. Still, when all allowances have been 
made, there seems to be a considerable amount of truth in the 
Hottentot complaints. There are the revelations made by the 
inquiry into the expedition of 1702;* there are the complaints 
made to Landdrost Starrenburgh on his expedition of 1705 among 
the Gonnemas and Grigriquas ; ** there are the later complaints 
that led to the Seventeen stopping the free cattle barter in 1727." 
It is true, as Dr. Theal and Professor Fouché have pointed out, 


20 Journal, p. 25. "1 Letters Despatched, 1 April, 1703, p. 219. 

2 See the dispatch, 24 July 1704, Letters Despatched, p. 347. 

* As he had previously done against the Ubiqua Hottentots: see Letters Despatched, 
1704, p. 235. 24 See Korte Deductie, Annexure M 2. 

*5 See Annexures M to the Korte Deductie. An account of the expedition has been 
worked out by Dehérain in Le Cap de Bonne Espérance au X VII* Siécle. 

*° Letters Despatched, 1705, p. 280. 

7 Theal, History of South Africa before 1795 (ed. 1909), ii. 484. 
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that these expeditions were not conducted by the more respectable 
burghers in person.” These traders, however, were the agents 
of men like van der Heiden, and the latter must have had a fairly 
shrewd idea of what was likely to take place when they employed 
such agents. But the early colonists of any settlement have 
seldom been over-scrupulous in dealing with natives. 

The expedition lasted only three weeks, and was never more 
than forty Dutch miles from Cape Town.” Most of its business 
was conducted with the Chainoqua Hottentots, who were then 
dwelling beyond Hottentot Holland. The Chainoquas at the 
time of the arrival of the Dutch were probably the most powerful 
group, and apparently exercised a loose supremacy over the other 
groups in the neighbourhood of the Cape. Their chief was then 
Sousa, after whom the Dutch soon began to call them Sousequa 
Hottentots.*° Sousa died in 1664, and then apparently the 
chieftainship was disputed between Captain Klaas and Captain 
Koopman, both of whom were recognized by the Company in 
1672" by the usual gift of silver-knobbed sticks engraved with 
the Company’s monogram. The struggle between the two was 
unceasing. Until 1692 Klaas was as a rule supported by the 
Company, but in that year he insulted Ensign Schrijver and 
Koopman seized his opportunity to win over the Dutch authori- 
ties. The struggle between the two continued till Klaas was 
killed in June 1701, when Koopman was apparently left supreme.™ 
But this civil strife must have greatly weakened the tribe, and 
accounts for the Bushman inroads complained of to Hartog. 
It is interesting to notice that on Friday, 11 November, reference 
is made to ‘5 Hessequas bossiesmans Hottentots’, and that 
‘onse Hottentots ruijlden voor tabak en haar halscraalen van 
haar hun bogen, kokers en pijlen’. This seems to confirm Stow’s 
conjecture ** that the Hessequas were not true Hottentots,” 


*8 Theal, W. A. van der Stel, and other Historical Sketches, p. 201; W. Fouché, Het 
Dagboek van Adam Tas (1914), p. 335. 

*® See Journal of Council of Policy, 22 November 1707, Cape Archives, 292. It 
will be noticed that in accordance with the general Dutch custom all the distances in 
the Diary are estimated in hours’ riding and not by miles. 

%° Stow, Native Races of South Africa, pp. 243-4. 

3. Theal, Hist. ii. 155. 8 Jbid. ii. 210. % Ibid. ii. 351-4. 

54 Stow, Races of South Africa, p. 244: ‘ Another powerful tribe was the Hessequa 
tribe living far north but to the westward of the present division of Swellendam. 
Their language was so different from the Chocoquas that they could only communicate 
through Chainoqua interpreters. The fact is significant and would certainly suggest 
that these Hessequas were not true Hottentots, but rather either a mixed race in which 
the Bushman element so much predominated that its language had been adopted by 
them, or else a purely Bushman tribe. The additional fact that these people were 
frequently threatening to drive the Chainoqua and Gorinhaiqua out of the land, would 
seem to indicate that the latter is the most probable.’ 

*5 It would not, however, be fair to argue from the phrase that the Hessequas were 
of mixed origin. Bushmen were at this time not infrequently referred to as Bushmen 
Hottentots. Cf. Starrenburgh’s letter of 28 November 1705, Cape Archives, 524. 
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but were rather of a mixed origin in which the Bushman element 
tended to predominate. The Diary also gives some interesting 
notes on Hottentot habits. They did not, it will be noticed, live 
in villages, but, as Starrenburgh wrote to van der Stel in 1705, 
‘in kraals scattered over the whole veld, hither and thither by the 
side of fountains and waterpools ’.°* No mention is made either 
in the Diary of the Expedition, or in the Journal of the Council of 
Policy, or in the Letters Despatched to the Seventeen, of the 
prices paid for the oxen and sheep on this occasion. But we can 
obtain some idea from the fact that on his 1710 expedition Hartog 
bought 363 oxen and bulls and 566 sheep for 170,000 copper beads, 
32 lb. of glass ditto, 3 gross of short tobacco pipes, and 539 lb. of 
tobacco, goods representing a sum of 863 fl. 7 stivers.*7 When the 
Hottentot Captains Cristoffel and Conrasie brought a present of 
11 young oxen to His Honour Governor-General van Hoorn on 
7 March 1710, they were presented with ‘ 22 lb. of tobacco, 1,000 
large, 2,000 medium, and 4,000 small copper beads, 11 Ib. of glass 
beads, 14 cans of arrack, and 20 lb. of rice, with which they left 
well satisfied ’.* The prices paid by Starrenburgh on his expedi- 
tion in 1705 were similar. Thus he says on 22 November : 


Finally after a day’s talk I obtained 38 head for which I gave 38 Ibs. 
of tobacco, 38 bundles of copper beads, glass beads, brandy and pipes ; 


also 8 sheep paid for with 4 lbs. of tobacco. We gave the captains 5 lbs. 
of tobacco and six bundles of copper beads.*® 


The cattle and sheep bartered for are thus described by Dr. 
Theal : 


The ox of the Hottentot was an inferior animal to that of Europe. 
He was a gaunt bony creature with immense horns and long legs, but he 
was hardy and well adapted to supply the wants of his owner. The sheep 
possessed by the Hottentots were covered with hair instead of wool, 
were of various colours and had long flapping ears and tails three or 
four kilogrammes in weight. The tails were composed almost entirely 
of fat, which could be melted as easily as tallow, and which was relished 
as a dainty. Animals possessing such appendages were of course hardier 
than European sheep and could exist much longer on scanty herbage 
in time of drought.” 


The expedition went ‘ onder ’t bestier en commando van den 
baas Thuijnier Jan Hartogh die geschiedene reijsen op diergelijke 
togten voor d’E: Compagnie is uijtgeweest en met de Hottentots 
bijsonder wel weet ’.“" It consisted of a Corporal Pieter Wagenaar 
and four soldiers ; it took two baggage-wagons with two Euro- 
pean wagon-riders and two slaves, and picked some Hottentots 

3° Inkomende Brieven, 3 December 1705, Cape Archives, 524. 
8? Uitgaande Brieven, 15 April 1711, Cape Archives, 763. 


%8 Journal, p. 224. 3° Korte Deductie, N 3, Leibbrandt’s translation, p. 164. 
‘© Theal, i. 39-40. “. Uitgaande Brieven, 18 April 1708, Cape Archives, 762. 
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up on the way, who accompanied the expedition to its end.* 
Hartog was indeed well qualified to head the expedition. He had 
been in the colony for many years. In 1710 he was sent on 
a similar expedition and is described ‘als het land hier omtrent 
wel het best bekent zijnde’.“* He had been sent out in 1690 “4 
with Oldenland, to whom he acted as under-gardener. He 
succeeded as master gardener in 1697 on Oldenland’s death.*® 
His salary was then 60 gulden a month, and he had under him an 
under-gardener and a great number of slaves continuously at work 
in the garden, in the development of which at that time the Dutch 
East India Company took very great interest.** Kolbe describes 
himself having daily conversation with and being indebted above 
all else to the gardener Jan Hartog, ‘ meinen besondern Freund 
und Nacbarn ’.*? He was made much use of by Willem Adriaan 
van der Stel in the development of Vergelegen, and seems to have 
been a very convenient tool.*® In May 1703 he obtained a grant 
of 119 morgen 555 roods next to Vergelegen, but sold it for 1,200 
florins light money to the governor in October 1705.4° In 1704 
he also obtained a grant of land in town in Blok N.® In 1705 
he was ordered to accompany Starrenburgh’s expedition for the 
express purpose of paying ‘ particular attention to the situation, 
the advantages and fruitfulness of all lands traversed’. Professor 
Fouché thinks that this was only an excuse, and that Hartog 


accompanied the party not for purposes of scientific observation but 
simply to trade on van der Stel’s behalf. The flora of the district through 
which the party travelled had been known for years as intimately as 
the flora of the peninsula. And from the correspondence between Starren- 
burgh and van der Stel it is clear that through the expedition Hartog 


is scarcely ever in Starrenburgh’s company, but goes cattle trading inde- 
pendently and upon his own.®? 


Whatever may be the case with regard to the flora, the areas 
round the Cape settlement seem to have been by no means exhaus- 
tively explored in 1705. In 1710, for example, a report by the 
burgher Andries Finger was laid on the table of the Council of 


« Journal, 22 November 1707, Cape Archives, 292. 

«3 Uitgaande Brieven, 15 April 1711, Cape Archives, 763. 

4 ‘In addition to Oldenland we are sending you Jan Hartogh, who comes as a cadet 
in the Pampus. He has a good knowledge of herbs, home and foreign, and their 
nomenclatures, specially those for apothecaries’: Inkomende Brieven, 1690, Cape 
Archives, 514. ‘ 

«5 For Oldenland’s death see Journal, February 1697, Cape Archives. 

4° Valentijn, Beschrijving van de Kaap, p. 20. 

47 Kolbe, Caput Bonae Spei hodiernum, &c. (German ed. of 1719), p. 256 a. 

48 Theal, Hist. Sketches, p. 219. 

*° Uitgaande Brieven, 1710, Cape Archives, 762; Old Cape Freeholds, i. 474, 
Surveyor-General’s Office, Cape Town. 

50 Old Cape Freeholds, ii. 23. 51 Korte Deductie, Annexure N 2, Leibbrandt, 
Translation, p. 151. 8 Diary of Adam Tas, p. 341. 
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Policy, dealing with inland forests discovered by him on a barter 
tour among the Hottentots ; one of which was at the ‘ Rivier 
Zonder End’, eight days from Cape Town, and in April of 1711 
W. van Putten and Hartog were sent to examine its timber 
possibilities.°* Moreover, on October 27 Starrenburgh records 
quite incidentally that he and Hartog were searching for bulbs 
when they again saw the sea. The Journal only records two 
absences of Hartog’s, one 23-25 November, and the other 3-4 
December,*® on both of which occasions he visited out-of-the-way 
kraals to barter in the same way as Wagenaar was sent off in 1707. 
There seems to be no real reason to doubt his bona fides on this 
expedition. The fall of van der Stel does not seem to have 
affected his position. We find him in 1709 dealing with the wine at 
Vergelegen ;*’ in 1707 and 1710 going on further cattle-bartering 
expeditions ; in 1711 going to examine the possibilities of the 
forests at the Rivier Zonder End, and so forth. It is clear from 
the style of the Diary that he was a man of little education or 
literary ability, but rather a man of practical common sense and 
experience, well fitted to conduct a bartering expedition among the 
Hottentot tribes. 

The copy of the Diary extant is not the original, but evidently 
a fair copy made by one of the clerks under the secretary to the 
Council of Policy. Only the last sentence and his signature are in 
Hartog’s writing. Wagenaar’s signature is also his own—that 
of a man who signs his name only with considerable difficulty. 

J. L. W. Stock. 


DAGVERHAAL GEHOUDEN OP DE VEERUILING VOOR DE COMPAGNIE BIJ DE 
HIER OM HEEN LEGGEND HoTTENTOTS ONDER ’T GEZAG VAN DE Baas 
THUIJNIER JAN Hartoex? 


1707. Dinsdag den le= November. Nadat wij onse depesches hadden 
ontfangen zijn wij des morgens omtrent tien uuren uijt het Casteel 
gegaan in *t geheel stuk agt Europeaanen ? en twee slaven te weeten : 

Jan Hartog Baas Thuijnier. 

Pieter Wagenaar corporaal? 

Hendrik Hansz soldat. 

Pieter Janz do. 

David Ophuijsen do. 

Joannis Groenewald do. 

Jurgen Altrok wagenreider. 

Barend Harmensz do. 
Zijn dien avond gekomen in Hottentots Holland alwaar wij onse nagtrust 
namen. 


88 Journal, p. 233. 54 Ibid., p. 247. 

5° Korte Deductie, Annexure, N 2, p. 156. 

5° Ibid., pp. 164, 165. 5? Inkomende Brieven, 1709, Cape Archives, 527. 
1 Cape Archives, 704. * Vide Int. * Of Dantzig: Letters Despatched, p. 382. 
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Woensdag 2 do. Omtrent ten 2 uuren nadmiddag gingen aan *t mar- 
cheeren en quamen tegen den avond onder de Cloof van het gebergte die 
door de Hottentots Gantouw werd genaamt en door ons het Elands pat.‘ 

Donderdag 3 do. Met den dag begonnen wij het goed over de Cloof 
te draagen en marcheerden van daar omtrent ten een uur nadmiddag na 
bij ons soo genaamt Palmiet Rivier door de Hottentots genaamt Koutema 
of Slangen Rivier zijnde twee uuren van de Cloof geleegen alwaar wij 
onse nagtrust namen. 

Vrijdag 4 d°. Met den dag gingen aan’t marcheeren, passeerden 
Knoflooks Craal die omtrent 2 uuren van de Palmiet rivier geleegen is, 
tot omtrent de bot rivier bij de Hottentots genaamt Gouga, omtrent 
3 uuren van genoemde Knoflooks Craal geleegen, alwaar wij de beesten 
wat uijtspanden om te rusten. Omtrent 3 uuren vertrokken wij van 
genoemde bot rivier tot aan Swarte Rivier door de Hottentots Doggha 
Kamma genaamt die weder omtrent 3 uuren van de bot rivier geleegen 
is, alwaar wij onse nagtrust namen. 

Saturdag 5 do. Met den dag gingen aan ’t marcheeren tot verbij de 
Swarte Rivier nabij een riviertie genaamt het Sergeants rivier en bij 
de Hottentots Goska geleegen tot omtrent 3 uuren van onse rustplaats. 
Onderwijlen dat de beesten een wijnig graasden quamen 5 Hottentots 
van de Sousequas natie bij ons met eenig heuning om na Stellenbosch 
te brengen. Ik vroeg haar onder ’t rooken van een pijp Tabak of sij 
met mij wilden gaan. Waartoe zij gewillig waaren en gaven haar sacken 
met heuning aan ’t volk. Omtrent ten 3 uuren vertrokken wij vandaar 
en quamen, de Rivier Sonder ent gepasseert hebbende, bij drie Heesequas 
Craalen zijnde omtrent twee uuren van de Sergeants Rivier geleegen. 
Ik sond haar aanstonds eenige Tabak en liet haar weeten sij souden bij 
mij komen om met de Compagnie te ruijlen. De Capiteinen quamen daarop 
met de vereering hamel bij mij; en toonden haar geneegen om met de 
Compagnie te handelen. Met eenen versogten sij de hulp van de Com- 
pagnie om manschap om weeder in haar land daar sij door de bosjesmans 
waaren uijtgejaagt te mogen trekken. Sij verhaalden mij dat den opper- 
capitein van de Hessequas, genaamt den Oude Heer,’ omtrent 3 maanden 
verleeden gestorven was en sijn oudste zoon weder als Capitein in desselfs 
plaats aangenomen. Wij namen daar onse nagtrust. 

Sondagh 6 de. Bleevenaldaarsleggen om te ruijlen en handelden van 
de oude Heer’s zoon — 

Hacqua genaamt 18 beeste. 
Prins en Swarte Cap" : 12 do. 
Decker ® Cap" : 8 do. 
Namen nogmaals onse nagtrust daar. 
Maandag 7 d°. Wij vertrokken met den dag van daar, langs de rivier 


* Now Sir Lowry’s Pass. 

5 De Oude Heer, or Goukou, to give him his Hottentot name, had been paramount 
chief of the Hessequas for many years, and had with skill availed himself of the division 
among the Sousequas. He had usually allied himself with Klaas, notably in 1697. 
See Theal, ii. 353. 


* Presumably Dacha, one of those examined in connexion with the 1702 expedition 
—vide Korte Deductie, M 2. 
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Sonder ent, en quamen omtrent ’s namiddags ten 3 uuren aan de Ganse 
Craal alwaar wij onse nagtrust namen hebbende deesen dag omtrent 
5 uuren ver gereijst. 

Dinsdag 8 d°. Met den dag marcheeren wij weeder langs de rivier 
Sonder ent, omtrent ten agt uuren quam de zoon van Cap": Coopman bij 
ons, en seijde mij dat sijn vader door andre Hottentots had verstaan 
dat ik langs de rivier Sonder ent quam trekken, om voor de Compagnie 
te ruijlen seggende verder dat sijn vader met 4 Cralen nae gemelde rivier 
quam afsakken om met mij te ruijlen, en ging de soon vervolgens met 
ons om de Craalen aan te wijsen. nadat wij omtrent 6 uuren langs de 
rivier hadden getrokken, quamen wij omtrent de middag onder de Hes- 
sequas Cloof door de Hottentots Gaski Kamka genaamt alwaar wij twee 
klijne Craalen van Cap®: Coopman vonden. de Hottentots van gemelde 
Craalen quamen aanstonds, sonder dat ik haar tabeties ? goed sond, bij 
mij bragten een slagt hamel met haar en toonden sig geneegen om met 


de Compagnie te ruijlen. ik negotieerde van deselve nog den avond, te 
weeten van 


Posie ® en brandaris 6 beeste. 
Hans Melger 1 de. 
namen onse nagtrust daar. 


Woensdag 9 de. Met den dag trokken wij de Hessequaas Cloof voorbij, 
vonden onder weegen twee klijne Craalen na Cap": Coopman toetrekken. 
Omtrent 3 uuren gemarcheert hebbende, quamen wij aan de Craal van 
Coopman die op de Drooge rivier lag door de Hottentots geheeten Os 
Scamma. Cort daaraan quamen genoemde twee klijne Craalen mede 
daar en sloegen haar hutjens op. Cap®: Coopman in ’t velt zijnde, ons 
ziende, quam naar ons toe en toonde hem seer verblijt te zijn omdat de 
Compagnie quam ruijlen. ik vroeg hem waarom hij verblijt was. Sijn 
antwoord was dat hij van sijn Hottentots, die aan Stellenbosch waren 
geweest, verstaan had dat de vrije luijde weder souden komen ruijlen. ik 
antwoorde hem dat hij nu wel conde sien dat geen vrij luijden weder 
soude komen maar dat de Compagnie nu ruijlde. hij seijde daarop dat 
het goed was, want soo de vrij luijden ruijlde, namen se al de beesten 
coeijen en veersen met gewelt weg, engoijde de Tabak en kraalen neer, 
dat zij luijden niet costen behouden om aan te teelen en beroofden haar 
lieden door dusdanig ruijlen van hun aanteel vee. Cap®: Coopman seide 
mij dat hij de bullen omtrent veertien dagen geleeden eerst had laaten 
lubben ® en met den afval een groot gastmaal hadden aangeregt en vrolijk 
geweest ’t geen bij haar lieden de gewoonte is. na haar eenige Tabak 
Coraalen en soopjes vereert te hebben ruijlden wij teegen den avond van 
haar te weeten— 

van Cap®: Coopman —— 14 beeste 
Sousaquas broer — 6— 
Swarte Coopman’s broer —— 6 — 
Namen onse nagtrust daar. 

? A diminutive of tabberd, the same as the English word tabard—meaning here 

roughly, a pinafore. 


® Presumably the Posie who gave evidence in 1702: Korte Deductie, M 2. 


* In Kolbe (German ed., p. 468) a description of this operation is given with an 
illustration. 
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Donderdag 10 d°. met den dag viel er eenige motreegen en marcheeren 
voorbij de Hessequaas Cloof. Na omtrent 3 uuren gerijst te hebben 
quamen aan 5 Craalen van Cap": Coopman die onder aan de rivier sonder 
ent lagen, digte bij de breede rivier, werdende door de Hottentots genaamt 
Kanna Kam Kanna. Ik sond de Hottentots met vereeringh goet na 
haar toe en liet de Capiteins versooken om bij mij te comen om een pijp 
Tabak te rooken en de soopje!® met mij te drinken. Sij quamen daar op 
elk met de vereering hamel bij mij en toonden haar gewillig om met de 
Compagnie te handelen. ik tracteerde de Capiteins wat tot dat zij 
vrolijk begonen te worden, ruijlden dien dag niet en namen onse nagtrust 
daar. 

Vrijdag 11 d°. in de morgenstond quamen de Capiteins van de 
5 Craalen bij mij om te handelen en ruijlde van haar — 

Cap" Grentego 7 beeste 

Witte Cap»: 7 de. 

Cap" Mago 7 de. 

Cap” bockel 6 de. 

Witte booij™ 5 de. 
*S namiddags vertrokken wij van daar en quamen na 2 uuren marcheerens 
aan de breede rivier, door de Hottentots sijnna genaamt. daar quamen 
5 Hessequas bossiesmans Hottentots ” bij ons die na Coopmans Craalen 
wilden gaan om eenige goederen te verruijlen. Onse Hottentots ruijlde voor 
Tabak en haar halscraalen van haar hun bogen kokers en pijlen. bragten 
den nagt daar over. 

Saturdag 12 do. Wij vertrokken 2 uuren voor de dag van daar en 
marcheerden door het Swarte Land. Vermits wij dien dag geen water 
soude ontmoeten voor dat wij bij de Craalen quamen trocken langs een 
droge rivier (bij de Hottentots genamt Ouka). daar wij somwijlen een 
klijn kuijltie met sout water vonden. reiden in ’t donker een renoceros ® 
op ’t lijf die door het geschreeuw der Hottentots soeties van ons afweek. 
Nadat wij 5 uuren hadden gemareheert quamen wij omtrent ten 8 uuren 
aan 2 klijne Craalen die doende waaren om op te breeken, en naar ons 
toe meenden te trekken, maar wanneer sij ons gewaar wierden ontpackten 
sij aanstonds weeder haar goed, setten haar huttiens op en toonden haar 
geneegen om met de Compagnie te ruijlen. wij spanden onse beesten 
uijt en lieten se daar wat grasen. de Hottentots seijden mij sij hadden 
haar liever niet gesien nog van haar voorouders ooijt hooren seggen dat 
de vrijluiden boven de Compagnie baas waaren maar dat sij altijd voor 
deesen hadden gesien dat de Compagnie meester was geweest. ’s namid- 
dags ruijlden wij met de twee Craalen te weeten — 

van Jantie Tettegoe 3 beeste 

Klijn Cap": bijgaga en ossite 10 de. . 
’s naarmiddags omtrent ten 4 uuren vertrokken wij van daar en passeerden 
over verschijde hoge ruggen. naar 2 uuren rijsens quamen wij aan een 


© Probably of arrack, a spirituous liquor made from rice and sugar. 

™ One of those who gave evidence in 1702. See Korte Deductie, M 2. 

2 See above, p. 614. 

* Compare the more serious adventure with a lion related in Starrenburgh’s 
Journal. 
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droge rivier door de Hottentots oukamma genaamt. vonden een klijne 
kuijl met brakwater en namen daar onse nagtrust. 

Sondag 13 d°. Met den dag gingen weeder aan ’t marcheeren. na 
omtrent 3 uuren weg spoedens quamen aan de Soute Rivier bij de Hottentots 
Cisiqua genaamt, vonden daar 4 Craalen. ik sond aanstonds een Hottentot 
met vereering goed na haar toe, waarop zij van drie Craalen met beeste 
bij mij quamen. de eene craal was doende om te gastereeren. dog quamen 
teegen den avond met drie beesten nog bij mij. ik gaf se wat soopjens. 
dog omdat het laat was sond ik se weer met de beeste na haar craal om 
’s andren daags te komen ruijlen. ik vernam van de Hottentots datter 
nog vier Craalen in de duijnties lagen zijnde omtrent 3 uuren van onse 
rustplaats geleegen. dog om dat wij met de wagens daar niet bij costen 
comen, sond ik den corporaal met den vereering daar na toe, om haar te 
versoeken dat se met hun vee bij mij soude komen, om met de Compagnie 
te ruijlen. gelijk het ’s anderen daags geschiede en ruijlde in de agter- 
middag met een van drie kralen te weten 

van Cap": Wildschut den Sousequas soons broer 10 beeste 
—_— bentien hans broeren Cap": Jager 10 — 
Brebart en Jantie van Sosequa broer 8 — 

bleeven dien nagt daar over leggen om onse nagtrust te neemen. 

Maandag 14 d°. Met den dag vertrokken wij van daar en voorbij die 
Craal die de voorigen dag niet hadde geruijlt. de Cap": bij ons komende 
excuseerde sig met te zeggen dat hij gegastereert hadde en dat hij strax 
bij ons -soude komen om te ruijlen. Omtrent een uur langs genoemde 
Sout Rivier getrocken weezende quamen bij vier Craalen. met eenen 
quam den Corporaal die ik den voorigen dag had uijtgesonden weer bij 
mij geruijld hebbende 15 beesten. ik ruijlde aldaar, te weeten van 

Oude Sousequas soon jantie en waterschaap 15 beeste 

Cap": Haas en Caswaris 15 beeste 

Oude heer 4 11 de. 

brebaart 9 de. 

Swarte Coopman en platneus 13 de. 
teegen den avond vertrokken wij weeder van daar en marcheerden omtrent 
een uur langs gemelde rivier daar wij onse nagtrust namen — bij de Craal 
van de oude heers broer. 

Dinsdag 15 d°. Met den dag ruijlden wij met de kraal van de oude 
heer’s broer 8 beeste. de plaats is genaamt koukema. omtrent ten 
8 uuren vertrokken wij van daar over een viakten voorbij een soutpan 
daar moij sout in was. nadat wij 3 uuren ver getrokken hadden, quamen 
wij aan de Kans rivier. daar wij onse nagtrust namen. 

Woensdag 16 d°. Met den dag gingen aan ’t marcheeren en gingen 
langs de gemelde rivier naar boven tot aan het hooge gebergte in een 
viakte bij de Hottentots [genaamt] Gronnega. daar wij onse nagtrust 
namen. 

Donderdag 17 d°. Met den dag trocken langs het hooge gebergte over 
verschijden ruggen en diepe holle gaten. nadat wij omtrent 4 uuren 
gemarcheert hadden quamen aan de rivier genant Gonuka goggo. daar 


14 Presumably from the Oude Heer’s people, unless the report of his death was 
untrue, 
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wij onse beesten wat lieten graasen. omtrent ten 2 uuren gingen weeder 
aan ’t marcheeren en quamen na verloop van 2 uuren aan de Steenbokken 
rivier, van de Hottentots genaamt Gam Dachama. daar wij onse nagtrust 
namen. ik sond des morgens de Corporaal over het gebergte naar de 
Craal die daar aan ’t strant lag en soude bij mij comen aan de bot rivier. 

Vrijdag 18 do. Met den dag marcheerden wij weeder van daar. na 
omtrent 3 uuren over verschijde hooge ruggen en ligte clooven getrokken 
te hebben quamen aan de swarte bergs rivier van de Hottentots genaamt 
Hacqua. Spanen onse beeste uijt en lieten die wat graasen. gingen 
onderwijl aan het warm water. daar wij ons wasten. *t geen door de 
Hottentots Disporecamma werd genaamt. omtrent ten 2 uuren ver- 
trokken wij daar van daan. nadat wij omtrent 2 uuren gemarcheert 
hadden quamen wij aan de Swarte Rivier op ons oude pat. daar wij 
onse nagtrust namen. 

Saturdag 19 do. met den dag gingen wij weer aan ’t marcheeren. 
na omtrent 2 uuren gerijst te hebben, quamen wij aan de bot rivier ; 
vonden den Corporaal daar, spanden onse beesten uijt en lieten graasen. 
ik ruijlde daar met de meede gebragte beesten van de Corporaal te 
weeten van 

Klijne Capitein 6 beeste. 
omtrent ten 2 uuren passeerden wij over de Houthoek tot op Knoflooks 
Craal. daar wij onse nagtrust namen. 

Sondag 20° do. met den dag trocken wij weeder voort over de Cloof 
van Hottentots Holland alwaar wij onse nagtrust namen. 

Maandag 21 d°. bleeven wij in Hottentots Holland leggen om het 
geruijlden vee wat te laaten uijt rusten en namen daar nogmaals onse 
nagtrust. 

Dinsdag 22 d°. met den dag vertrokken wij uijt Hottentots Holland 
en marcheerden tot de kuijlen® daar wij onse nagtrust namen. 

Woensdag 23 d°. met den dag vertrocken wij van de kuijlen naar de 
Caap en quamen op het Eijland bij de Soute Rivier geleegen genaamt 
kijkuijt. daar wij onse nagtrust namen. 

Donderdag 24 d°. gaf ik aan twee expresse gecomitts het geruijlde 
vee over die het weeder tot des Landdrosts?” verantwoording hem trans- 
porteerde, zijnde het getal van ’t geruijlden vee in ’t gehal 

220 ossen 
242 schapen — 
Waar mede deese mijn commissie is ten einde geloopen. 


Jan Hartocu. 
PIeTER WAGENAR. 


15 An early reference to the hot springs at Caledon. The land was granted in 1711 
to Ferdinandus Appel, who erected huts there for would-be bathers, 
6 De Kuijlen had been a Company’s station for watering cattle, &c., on the road 


from Cape Town to Stellenbosch. In 1701 it had been granted to Captain Olaf 
Bergh as a farm. 


17 Samuel Martini de Meurs. 





Reviews of Books 


L. Pareti. Studi Siciliani e Italioti. (Firenze: Libreria Internazionale. 
1914.) 


Tuts large volume contains twelve essays dealing with points of Sicilian 
and Italian history or geography. Their subjects are: (i) Dorieus, 
Pentathlus, and Heracles in Western Sicily; (ii) Sicilian Chronology at 
the beginning of the fifth century B.c. ; (iii) The Name of Messene, and the 
Messenians of the Peloponnese ; (iv) Events preceding the Battle of Himera ; 
(v) Theognidea; (vi) The Battle of Himera; (vii) The Tripods of the 
Dinomenids, and the problems connected with them ; (viii) History and 
Topography of Gela; (ix) Cults of ancient Sicily: Selinus and Megara 
Hyblaea; (x) The Etymology of Rhegium in Strabo, and the Samnite 
element in Bruttium; (xi) Chronology of the first Greek Colonies in 
Sicily ; (xii) The Galeotae, Megara Hyblaea, and Hybla Geleatis. The 
author is a scholar possessed of very great learning: he handles with 
complete familiarity both the ancient writers and their modern students ; 
but his anxiety to leave none of the latter unconfuted has cumbered his 
pages with digressions and closely printed intricate notes, which make 
the book remarkably difficult to read. Many subjects, again, are discussed 
at great length, although the evidence is of such a kind as to render 
impossible the attainment of any certain conclusion. The opening pages 
of the work will serve admirably as an illustration of these criticisms : they 
combine a discussion of Herodotean chronology with a polemic against 
Niese’s views. 

After reproducing the account of the career of Dorieus given by 
Herodotus (v. 39-48), Signor Pareti points out that Herodotus writes 
as if Dorieus set out shortly after the death of King Anaxandridas and 
shortly before that of his son and successor, King Cleomenes, Dorieus’s 
brother. He is referring to the well-known difficulty caused by the 
historian’s words in v. 48 : 

Awpeds pév vuv tpdry Toovry érededrynce: ei 52 hvécxeto BaciAevdpevos id KAcopéveos 
wal xaréueve tv Sndprp, tBacirevoe dv Aaxedaipovos’ ob ydp twa mwodddv xpdvov Hpge 6 
KAcopévns, GAd’ anédave dmais, Ovyatépa povwny Andy, TH ovvopa Fv Topyw. 

The statement here made, that Cleomenes reigned but a short time, is 
usually regarded as an inexplicable blunder, which can be disproved out 
of the historian’s own mouth. According to Herodotus himself, Signor 
Pareti says, Cleomenes died in 489 or 488, and was king in 519, when 
the Plataeans became allies of the Athenians. The latter date is certainly 
wrong so far as the Plataeans are concerned: the alliance was made at 
least ten years later, and much more probably twenty years later. But 
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Cleomenes may have been king then, since we find him on the throne 
when Maeandrius fled from Samos in 516; and the fact that the king 
requested the ephors to expel the stranger, instead of doing it himself, 
points clearly to his recent accession. We can thus confidently assign 
to Cleomenes a reign of almost thirty years, and bring Herodotus into 
hopeless contradiction with himself. Signor Pareti avoids this by the 
ingenious suggestion that Herodotus means that Cleomenes did not reign 
long after the death of Dorieus: and we have now to consider whether this 
view—on the generous assumption that it is possible—will set all right. 

When King Anaxandridas died, Herodotus tells us (v. 42), Dorieus felt 
certain that he would be preferred to his elder brother because he was 
a much finer man. The Spartans of course adhered to custom, where- 
upon Dorieus, in a fit of pique, asked for and received a band of colonists, 
whom he planted in Libya on the banks of the Cinyps. Thence he was 
expelled in the third year, and returned to the Peloponnese, where a 
Boeotian called Antichares advised him to found Heraclea in Sicily. 
This project received the approval of the Delphic oracle, and Dorieus, 
rapakaBav tov orddov tov Kal és AtBinv Tye, éxopilero mapa tiv “Tradinv 
(v. 43). Herodotus then goes on to say that he reached Italy, 
according to the Sybarites, just when Telys, lord of Sybaris, was preparing 
his ill-starred expedition against Croton, and that the Crotoniates asked 
him to help them; but that the latter deny this. The question is left 
open by Herodotus himself, but in such a way as to imply that Dorieus 
might have helped Croton; in other words, that his expedition belongs 
to the year of the destruction of Sybaris. This event happened in 511-510, 
according to Diodorus, xi. 90 (not, as Pareti says, x. 23): and that date 
fits admirably, as a consideration of the narrative will show. Herodotus 
now proceeds to describe the fate of Dorieus and his companions (v. 46) : 
ot éreire dmixovto twavti ordAw és tiv Suxedinv, aréBavov payyn éoowbévres 
ind re Powikwv xai "Eyeotaiwy. These words seem to imply in the 
clearest possible way that Dorieus was killed soon after his arrival in 
Sicily, in 509 at latest : and as Cleomenes did not die before 489, Pareti’s 
explanation of the crux od ydp twa wodXbdv xpdvov hpge 5 KAcoperys fails 
to serve the purpose for which it was invented. He has not, indeed, 
overlooked this difficulty (though he does not lay it before his readers), but 
contents himself with the remark, ‘dovremmo ammettere un periodo 
notevole per la permanenza di Dorieo in Sicilia’ (p. 5). 

Next comes the polemic against Niese. It is obvious that we might 
allow as many years as we like between the Libyan and Sicilian expedi- 
tions, and so bring the death of Dorieus nearer that of Cleomenes, if we 
disregard the chapters in which the affair of Sybaris and Croton is men- 
tioned. Some writers accordingly do so, among them Niese, who brings 
the date of the Sicilian expedition down to 501-500 at earliest. There is 
no real proof, Niese maintains, that Dorieus took any part in the destruc- 
tion of Sybaris: the arguments pro and contra of the Sybarites and Crotoni- 
ates prove nothing either way. Signor Pareti replies, in effect, that there 
is no smoke without fire: if Dorieus was not there at all, why the argu- 
ment ? Whatever the value of this answer may be, I have no doubt that 
Herodotus tells us he was there. Again, Niese maintains that Herodotus 
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himself unconsciously disproves the connexion between Dorieus and the 
fall of Sybaris, and shows that Sybaris had fallen before Dorieus went 
not merely to Sicily but even to Libya. He bases this view on Herodotus, 
v. 47, where we learn that Philippos of Croton, who was betrothed to the 
daughter of Telys of Sybaris, fled from Croton—which implies the out- 
break of war between the two cities; that he went to Cyrene, pevobeis 
Tov ydyou—which implies the fall of Telys and Sybaris; and that he 
then joined Dorieus in his Libyan expedition—because Herodotus says 
(v. 43) that Dorieus went to Sicily at the head of the same orddos as 
he led to Libya. 

Signor Pareti begins his reply with the usual formula: ‘ Questi ragiona- 
menti a me paiono molto acuti, ma poco convincenti, poggiando su parecchi 
presupposti indimostrati.’ (1) Herodotus does not say that the exile 
of Philippos from Croton had anything to do with his relations with 
Telys. To this I reply that he does say it: no ojher meaning can 
be given to the words ds dpyoodyevos TiAvos rod SvBapirew Ovyarépa 
épuye é« Kpdrwvos. (2) Niese assumes that the differences between 
Sybaris and Croton did not arise till just before 511; but there is nothing 
to prove that they were not fairly acute years before. Here again, Signor 
Pareti is wrong: our evidence (Diod. xii. 9) implies that the whole affair 
took place inside a short period, perhaps a couple of months. (3) Niese’s 
explanation of yevoOeis rod ydyouv is not the only possible one: e.g. 
Telys might have rejected Philippos as an exile, and therefore poor, and 
as the citizen of a city which he had come to dislike. Here Signor Pareti 
might have gone further and put aside Niese’s view as patently impossible ; 
but he is wrong himself so far as the poverty of Philippos is concerned, 
since Herodotus expressly says that he accompanied Dorieus with a trireme 
of his own, equipped and manned at his own expense. (4) There is no 
proof for Niese’s assumption as to the time at which Philippos joined 
Dorieus: it lays far too much stress on the verbal truth of the remark 
that the latter led the same orddos both to Libya and to Sicily. (5) Signor 
Pareti then attacks another argument brought forward by Niese for the 
same purpose. Niese says (in effect) : ‘ Succession to the Spartan throne 
took place strictly according to primogeniture in the male line: if a king 
died without male issue, his eldest brother succeeded (or, if he were already 
dead, his eldest son): and a younger brother succeeded only if those 
older than he had died without male issue.’ Now, Niese points out that 
Dorieus left a son called Euryanax, who fought at Plataea (Herod. ix. 
10, 53, 55), and asks why Euryanax did not succeed Cleomenes; why 
Leonidas became king, and after him his son Pleistarchus ; and why the 
latter’s guardian was not Euryanax but Pausanias, son of Cleombrotus- 
The only explanation, Niese thinks, is that Dorieus was not the eldest, 
but the youngest, brother of Cleomenes, and that the tradition changed his 
order of birth to intensify the tragedy of hisend. Signor Pareti points out 
in reply that Niese’s argument is invalid ; he has overlooked such passages 
as Herod. vii. 3, where we learn that a younger son born after his father’s 
succession ousted his elder brother born before it ; from which it follows 
that the rules of succession refer only to porphyrogeniti and to the sons of 
kings. Hence Leonidas was entitled to succeed, and not Euryanax, 
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whose father had never been king ; for the same reason Cleombrotus, son 
of King Anaxandridas, became the guardian of Pleistarchus in preference 
to Euryanax, and was succeeded in this office by his son Pausanias, 
because, although neither Pausanias nor Euryanax was the son of a king, 
the former’s father had held the semi-regal office of regent. 

All this elaborate argument and counter-argument can only be de- 
scribed as much ado about nothing. Herodotus tells us with the utmost 
plainness that Dorieus went to Libya soon after the accession of Cleomenes, 
returned to the Peloponnese in three years, spent some time there, and 
fell in Sicily soon after the destruction of Sybaris by the Crotoniates. 
There would be no difficulty if he had not felt impelled to round off the 
story by adding the 48th chapter (printed above, p. 623) with its jejune 
reflexion on the irony of fate, based upon a false statement as to the 
length of Cleomenes’ reign. Why he did this I cannot say; but certainly 
so poor a creature as Dorieus was not worth it. 

The subjects of the various essays have already been given. It is 
impossible to summarize Signor Pareti’s arguments with any approach to 


brevity ; but I may quote, for the benefit of students of Greek literature, 
the concluding words of the fifth essay : 


A me non pare dubbio che Teognide, nativo di Megara Iblea, poetava ancora in 
Sicilia nei due primi decenni del V secolo, innanzi che Gelone nel 482 si impadronisse 


della sua patria, e pid tardi in Grecia a Megara Nisea intorno al 480/79. 


W. A. GoLicHER. 


English Field Systems. By H. L. Gray, Ph.D. (Cambridge (Mass.) : 
Harvard University Press, 1915.) 


Proressor Gray attempts to give an answer to two sets of questions : 
(1) What different systems of agriculture have prevailed in England before 
the present one ? How far were they peculiar to particular regions ? and 
(2) What was the origin of these systems ? Did they represent the methods 
of different peoples or merely a series of improvements upon some one 
primitive system ? Obviously, the first question admits of a more satis- 
factory answer than the second. Working backwards from the enclosure 
acts and awards and the agricultural reports of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries through the surveys and terriers of the Tudor and 
Stuart periods to the manorial extents of the middle ages, Professor Gray 
is able to distinguish and delimit variations of agricultural practice as far 
back as the thirteenth century at least, with a great degree of certainty. 
Of course, it is only a selection of the enormous mass of widely dispersed 
evidence that has been utilized, though the author’s researches in unprinted 
material were extended from London to Norwich, Holkham, Oxford, 
Hereford, and other local repositories, but it is a judicious and on the whole 
a sufficient selection. The novelty and importance of the results secured 
are best realized by a comparison with the treatment of field systems in 
the standard books on social and agricultural development. Most of them 
seem to assume that the two- and three-field system was universal in 
England, and even those who have sounded a warning note, as Maitland 
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did, have given little or no positive evidence of any other system. Nor 
has any attempt been made hitherto to discover how far particular districts 
favoured the two- or the three-field system. From this unsatisfactory 
vagueness it is refreshing to turn to Professor Gray’s map and the chapters 
on which it is based. He is not able, indeed, to demarcate distinct two- 
and three-field districts, for the two systems ran into each other. The 
predominance of the former on poor lands like the Cotswolds and Wiltshire 
Downs, and the evidence from Oxfordshire and elsewhere that, as its waste- 
fulness in fallow was grasped, it was sometimes converted into a three- 
field system, suggest to him that it was the original system even where the 
three-field arrangement is early attested. In any case, it seems impossible 
to identify the one or the other with any particular tribe. 

The map which serves as frontispiece shows the western boundary of 
the region in which these two closely-related systems were prevalent as 
starting from Durham, following the eastern side of the Pennine ridge to 
North Staffordshire, then bending westwards to include Shropshire and 
Herefordshire, and, finally, running from the Bristol to the English Channel 
along the western borders of Somerset and Dorset. The eastern boundary 
curves inland round the Fens, afterwards coincides with the western 
border of Suffolk, and then takes a direct south-western direction to the 
great bend of the Thames south of Oxford, thence crossing the north- 
eastern corner of Hampshire and following the Weald to its eastern 
termination. The area of the two- and three-field system is therefore 
defined with sufficient accuracy as the Midlands. For some counties, e.g. 
Yorkshire, the evidence adduced is much less complete than for others, but 
Derbyshire seems to be the only one included for which none is given. 
Further research will be needed before the absence of any other system 
in some parts of the Midland area can be stated with certainty. Indeed 
Professor Gray seems to admit the possibility that he has included too 
much of western Yorkshire within it. 

Roughly speaking, the English counties excluded from this area are 
Cumberland and Northumberland in the north; Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Devon, and Cornwall in the west; Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, Essex, and 
parts of Berkshire and Hertfordshire in the south-east ; and Norfolk and 
Suffolk in the east. 

The agricultural arrangements of the two northern counties show 
affinities to the Scottish system of Infield and Outfield; the former con- 
tinuously cropped without a fallow by the regular use of manure, and the 
latter only cropped in part and for a few years in succession, this part 
being then left fallow (or faugh) for a similar period and another portion 
sown. This is of course very different to the ‘Midland’ system, in which 
each field lay fallow every second or third year. Professor Gray’s conten- 
tion that the field system of Lancashire and Cheshire should be affiliated 
to the Scottish rather than the Midland arrangement is certainly supported 
by the use of Fallowfield or Fawfield as a place-name which occurs in 
South Lancashire as well as in the northern counties. It seems impossible 
that the constantly shifting arable of a two- or three-field system should 
give a name to a village, but an Outfield the greater part of which was 
always fallow might do so. 


$82 
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That the early agriculture of Lancashire and Cheshire differed from 
that of the Midlands may be to a certain extent unexpected. In Devon 
and Cornwall one is more prepared to find exceptions in this as in other 
matters. The most interesting deviations from the Midland type which are 
revealed by Professor Gray’s researches are, however, the eastern systems, 
especially those of Kent and East Anglia. Here, as might be expected, 
we get superior methods of agriculture at a comparatively early date. 
A more intensive husbandry was made possible by a less complete disper- 
sion of strips and more scientific manuring. Already in the fourteenth 
century much land in Kent was cultivated without fallowing, and East 
Anglia had an elaborate system of folding its flocks which made far better 
use of their manure than the fallow field of the Midlands. Unlike the 
virgate, the iugum of Kent and probably the eriwng of East Anglia were 
originally compact holdings,! and their fission was the result in both cases 
of partible transmission, the existence of which in Norfolk and Suffolk 
had not hitherto been suspected. But if the two systems had a common 
origin, as Professor Gray suggests, they had each developed marked 
peculiarities of their own. The third area in this quarter which deviates 
from the Midland type, consisting of the counties of the Lower Thames 
basin, seems to have been a debatable ground between the three systems 
which surrounded it. The mention, for instance, of the iugum at Ewell in 
the very centre of Surrey is enough to show that she must once have had 
the same arrangements as her eastern neighbour. The analysis of these 
deviations from the two- and three-field system and the evidence of their 
comparative susceptibility to early enclosure sufficiently account for the 
fact that the great mass of the enclosure acts deal with the fields of 
Midland villages. 

From what has been said it is evident that the student of the history 
of English agriculture will owe a great debt to Professor Gray, even if his 
answer to the second question posed at the beginning of this notice fails 
to secure general assent. Questions of origin are notoriously difficult. 
The scantiness of evidence before the twelfth century takes one at once 
into the realm of conjecture. Professor Gray does not attempt to conceal 
this from the reader, though in mingling his answers to the two questions 
he may seem to suggest more certainty than is attainable. In tracing all 
the western deviations from the two- and three-field system to a Celtic 
origin, he will probably be criticized for not making sufficient allowance 
for the influence of divergent physical conditions upon methods of agri- 
culture and for taking his standard of Celtic husbandry from those districts 
of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales in which English settlement may have 
confused the issue. The affiliation of the Kentish and East Anglian systems 
to Roman or Romano-British agricultural arrangements will also no doubt 
be contested. But the advance in our knowledge of English agriculture 
which the book makes justified a reconsideration of the problem of origins, 
and the solution now suggested, be it right or wrong, provides a working 
theory for further discussion and research. James Tair. 


1 The naming of these tenements after former holders even when split up raises 
difficult questions of date. Names like Wistan and Orgar are no proof of pre-Norman 
date (p. 298). They abound in the thirteenth-century Black Book of St. Augustine’s. 
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An Introduction to the Economic History of England. By E. Lirson. I. The 
Middle Ages. (London: Black, 1915.) 


No small part of the merit of Mr. Lipson’s book lies in the boldness of its 
conception. For the last ten years before the war, monographs on aspects 
of economic history had been yearly increasing in quantity and on the 
whole improving in quality, but despite the fact that manuals and text- 
books can now be counted by the dozen, there had been no attempt 
made to survey the whole field independently of the classic volumes of 
Dr. Cunningham. Mr. Lipson would perhaps not claim the same weight 
of learning as Dr. Cunningham; but his work, so far as completed, is on 
much the same scale and is equally based on the original sources, whilst 
his method is essentially different. He has solved the fundamental problem 
of the economic historian—that of chronology—in the simplest if not the 
most satisfactory way. The first four chapters give a continuous account 
of rural economy down to the sixteenth century; the next four, which 
cover different aspects of urban economy, though preserving a rough 
chronological sequence, overlap considerably; whilst the three last 
chapters, on the woollen industry, foreign trade, and revenue and expend- 
ture, each in turn traverse the centuries between the Conquest and the 
Reformation. There are obvious advantages in this simplicity of method, 
and Mr. Lipson’s work has profited by them. It is naturally most successful 
where, as in his account of the origins and development of the manorial 
economy, the ground has been well covered by eminent specialists, so that 
a balanced and critical exposition of their ideas supplies form and continuity 
to the history. In the absence of a similarly clear lead, the task of dealing 
with the urban economy of the middle ages was a much more difficult 
one, but the four chapters on this subject marshal a great body of facts 
from recently published records with much precision and critical acumen, 
and achieve as a whole a genuine approach to unity of interpretation. 
The weak point lies perhaps in the inadequate impression of development. 

A certain chronologicalisequence is involved in the order of the subjects— 
‘growth of towns’, ‘fairs and markets’, ‘ gild merchant’, ‘ craft gilds ’— 
but within each chapter the sequence is almost entirely one of ideas, and 
the exposition of each subordinate aspect of the subject moves rapidly 
backwards and forwards between the sixteenth century and the twelfth. 
The chapter on the craft gilds works backward from the sixteenth century 
on the assumption that the institution of apprenticeship as defined at 
that late period is ‘the most typical and instructive feature of the gild 
system’. This commencement might hinder the reader from fully appre- 
. Clating the importance of the facts afterwards recorded by Mr. Lipson, 
that the system of apprenticeship was only very gradually developed, and 
that it became universal during the period of decay when the gilds deliber- 
ately sought to close up the avenues to mastership. In any subsequent 
edition a little rearrangement in structure would add greatly to the value 
of this very full and otherwise excellent chapter. 

After so much independent handling of new material in the earlier 
sections it is rather disappointing to find such an unquestioning acceptance 
of the traditional views about the policy of Edward III. Edward, we are 
told, ‘ made a strenuous attempt to transform England from a land of 
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agricultural labourers to a land of industrial artisans’. The evidence for 
this is that in 1337 (when preparing for the French war) he procured 
a statute prohibiting the exportation of wool and the importation of cloth 
and inviting foreign clothworkers to settle in the country. 

These restrictions . . . must be regarded, not as the product of political exigencies, 
but as part of a comprehensive design to establish the English cloth trade on a firm 
footing. They were not, however, permanently enforced. Edward’s financial straits 
cut athwart the adoption of a consistent policy: and in the very next year he granted 
a licence to the merchants of Louvain to export wool and import cloth. In 1347 the 


export of wool was freely allowed. 
The facts, as related in chronological order by Stubbs, are fatal to this 
view of Edward’s statesmanship. The king’s financial straits preceded, 
and did not supervene upon, his supposed declaration of industrial policy. 
As his plans for the French war in 1336 were entirely based upon an 
export tax on wool, the prohibitions of 1337 cannot have been ‘ part of 
a comprehensive design’, and must have been ‘ the product of political 
exigencies’. They led immediately, as they had been intended to lead, 
to an arrangement by which the king’s Flemish allies received a monopoly 
of the English wool supply. Similar considerations of fact may be urged 
against the generally adopted view of Edward’s commercial statesman- 
ship, which Mr. Lipson evidently shares. 

So far as the motives of statesmen may be read in their actions, Edward III would 


seem to have adopted a definite commercial policy, one of plenty and the open door 
as contrasted with mercantilist considerations of power. 


But the ‘free trade’ statutes of 1335 and 1351, which are the actions 


referred to, were parliamentary protests against royal devices of monopoly 
and restriction. 

It is, however, unfair to expect a revision of all the accepted interpreta- 
tions of history in a work planned on this scale, and more reasonable to 
be grateful for such revision when it has been accomplished, as, for instance, 


in Mr. Lipson’s account of the Merchant Adventurers, and of their conflict 
with the Hanseatic League. 


The victory of the Merchant Adventurers is often interpreted in the light 

of a national triumph. But we must avoid the error of confusing the interests of 
a privileged mercantile body with those of the nation at large. 
If the critical discrimination shown in this very just comment is applied 
to the study of that middle period of English history which is presumably 
to be the subject of Mr. Lipson’s second volume, we may anticipate excellent 
results. But if these results are to be achieved, more attention must be 
devoted to non-official records and a fuller account given of the develop- 
ment of industry and commerce outside the bounds of state or municipal 
regulations or monopoly. The omission to deal adequately with the im- 
portant subject of the foreign exchanges and with the rise of international 
credit should also be repaired in the second volume. 


GrorGE Unwin. 
The Cambridge Songs ; a Goliard’s Song Book of the Eleventh Century. 
Edited by Kart Brevt, Litt.D. (Cambridge : University Press, 1915.) 


THERE are many Cambridge Songs; this is an edition of the old 
German-Latin collection familiarly known to German philologists as the 
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* Cambridger Lieder’, forming part of a large volume (Gg 5. 35) in the 
University Library. The historical and literary value of the document can 
scarcely be exaggerated ; it reveals a certain part of the dark ages as no 
other authority does. If it had perished, some very interesting fashions 
of medieval literature would have been lost to view; though, as it happens, 
a few of the most interesting of the Cambridge songs are preserved in 
one other manuscript. The songs are here published in a form for which 
students will be grateful; photographs with transcription, critical text, 
and notes. 

The manuscript once belonged to St. Augustine’s at Canterbury (from 
the twelfth century onward), and the songs were copied by an English- 
man! It is possible that they were copied in Canterbury from an 
older book written in Germany, which may have been lost in the fire of 
1168. Dr. Breul thinks that they are taken from a book which formed 
the stock-in-trade of a wandering scholar minstrel—the ‘ goliard’ of his 
title-page. This is his contribution to the literary history of the poems. 
After repeating ‘ the répertoire of an early goliard’, ‘ this song book of 
a clericus vagabundus’, Dr. Breul comes at last to a foot-note (p. 38) : 
“it cannot be proved beyond doubt, but it seems very probable that the 
collection really was a song book and a commonplace book compiled by 
a clericus vagabundus.’ If it really was otherwise, then the editor has 
reiterated his ‘goliard” too often. It is not easy to show that he is wrong. 
There were wandering clerks in many countries, fond of loose and humorous 
verse, and they are not limited to the times when the goliardic poetry 
flourished best, the age of the Hohenstaufen. Dr. Breul may be right 
in his surmise. But his method is rather too easy. He has not considered 
other possibilities ; he has not pointed out anything definite in the songs 
to prove his goliard. There were other conditions in which Latin verse 
of this sort might flourish. Why not in the steadfast monastery, as well 
as on the pilgrim’s way ? One of the best of the light things in the volume 
is addressed to a class in school, apparently: Modus florum has a preface 


‘ Mendosam quam cantilenam ago puerulis commentatam dabo’, &c. 


If this extant copy was made, as it certainly was preserved, in a monastery, 
why may not the original have:had the same kind of source, and been 
compiled for sedentary scholars of liberal tastes 2 Why are the authors, 
patrons, and maintainers of those old literary games to be driven wander- 
ing? The nature of books, reading, recitation, and minstrelsy needs 
more inquiry than Dr. Breul has bestowed on it in the present case. The 
Cambridge Songs need to be compared with other miscellanies ; the more 
amusing poems must not be allowed to disturb the proportions. How 
large a part of the book is in any, the widest, sense goliardic ? Is every 
comic Latin song to have the goliardic title ? Dr. Breul has not remarked 
that one goliardic quality is wanting in the Cambridge Songs. They have 
not the self-conscious pose of the true goliard, and their comic verse, 
even when it is in the form of sequences, is not burlesque. Golias and 
his scholars are reckless revellers, with a good conceit of themselves over 
against the respectable orders. The comic poetry in the Cambridge book 


? See for details R. Priebsch, Deutsche Handschriften in England, 1896, i. 22 seq. 
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is of quite a different sort. The two short comic stories are the best 
examples—the Snow Child and the Swabian Liar. Each is a thoroughly 
good story, and the authors have pleased themselves turning the subjects 
(which were probably well-known ‘ merry tales’) into Latin verse such 
as might claim some admiration for its skill. But apart from the original 
comic plot and the style of the verse there is nothing in them. They 
show a pleasant wit. They are literary devices, and one of them is meant 
for school. They have little in common with the riotous verse of the 
goliards. 

What is the purport of the poem de Heinrico? This is the historical 
problem to which all students of the Cambridge Songs will turn as soon 
as they open this book. Who is the Otto and who is the Heinrich named 
in the poem? If the old reading bruother is kept, then Otto is Otto I 
and Heinrich is his brother ; that can hardly be doubted, and historians 
must get what satisfaction they can out of the piece. But the word is 
half obliterated, and Dr. Breul some time ago pointed out that the poor 
remains of it looked like bri; Dr. Priebsch, with a reagent, was able 
to make out bringt (=bringit); and there is no more need to find a Henry 
brother of Otto. Dr. Breul still keeps Otto I and Henry his brother as 
the persons of the poem, but thinks it was written at a later date with 
allusion to the relations between Otto III and Henry II of Bavaria. 
Priebsch’s interpretation (op. cit.), which takes the poem as written of 
Otto III and Henry II, has this advantage that it interprets the difficult 
words ambo vos aequivoci addressed by Otto to Henry : ‘ Welcome, Henry, 
welcome the two of you!’ This is taken to mean Henry II of Bavaria 
and Henry his son (afterwards the Emperor Henry II), and it seems 
a plausible interpretation of a passage which the author must have known 
to be allusive and difficult. ‘ Welcome Henry, welcome namesakes both ’ 
would not have been written by any poet, when so far he has mentioned 
only one Henry, unless there had been a good chance for his audience to 
guess who the other Heinrich might be. Most people, guessing, would ask 
if Heinrich had a son of the same name who might have accompanied 
him on his visit to the Emperor Otto. A strange and unrelated Heinrich 
(such as has been proposed by some commentators) would be really too 
violent a breach of the ordinary rules of composition, seeing that no other 
Heinrich has been alluded to before the emperor comes out with his 
aequivoci, As it is, the author has gone quite far enough. 

W. P. Ker. 


The Domesday Survey of Cheshire. Edited with introduction, translation, 
and notes by James Tait, M.A. (Printed for the Chetham Society, 
1916.) 


Tue Domesday Survey of Cheshire is particularly interesting for many 
reasons. Cheshire is a ‘ palatine’ county; it is a county where Welsh, 
and perhaps Danish, influences blend with English customs; and the 
Survey gives a remarkably full account of the customs of Chester and of 
the various Wiches. Like other counties, it provides its own special diffi- 
culties with regard to assessment and other statistical problems. All these 
and other matters are discussed by Professor Tait in his exhaustive and 
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illuminating introduction, and in addition he furnishes the text with 
elaborate notes. The first matter discussed is the assessment. Cheshire, 
omitting the district between the Ribble and the Mersey, which is not 
included in this volume, but including the hidated hundred of Atiscros, is 
assessed at 54143 hides 15 bovates and 16 acres, though 73 hides no 
longer pay geld. This assessment raises several problems. It is not easy 
to reconcile this figure with the 1,200 hides of the County Hidage, but it 
is to be noticed that the ploughteams recorded are just over 500 and the 
ploughlands just over 1,000. It is, therefore, suggested that at some 
unrecorded date the county had been relieved of half its original assess- 
ment. Mr. Tait points out that the most likely date for such a reduction 
would be after the fearful harrying of 1070, when 200 manors, rated at 
300 hides, were ‘ waste’, while others had fallen in value. The objection 
is that in the one case where the assessment for 1066 is given, viz. Chester 
itself, there seems to be no change. A further suggestion is that the 
hundreds of Dudestan and Wilaveston were excepted from this reduction. 
The one substantial reason for this exception is that their assessments 
alone of the twelve hundreds were greater than 50 hides, being respectively 
1203 hides and 97 and a fraction. It may be pointed out, however, that 
the discrepancy between the hidage and the ploughlands is as marked as 
in other hundreds, more so indeed than in the hundreds of Exestan and 
Atiscros. It seems difficult to imagine what uniform process could have 
reduced Atiscros to 20 hides (only 19$ are enumerated), Exestan to 
20 hides, Bochelau to nearly 20 hides, and Tunendone to 273 from 100 hides 
each. Professor Tait comes to a somewhat similar conclusion, when he 
says on a later page (18), ‘it seems impossible to suppose that the twelve 
hundreds could ever have been subjected to an equal rating’. 

Another problem connected with assessment is the appearance in 
Cheshire of geldable carucates and bovates. There are three geldable 
carucates at Handbridge, and these another passage in the account of 
Chester enables us to equate with one hide; a geldable carucate would 
then be 40 acres. That seems established unless we are to suppose that 
the insertion of ‘ geldantem’ in three entries is a clerical error. What, 
then, are we to make of the bovate? If here, as in other counties, it were 
one-eighth of the carucate, it would be 5 acres ; but this would not produce 
round figures in any of the five cases where bovates occur. In three, 
if not four, cases the equation of a bovate to a twelfth of a hide, i.e. 
10 acres, does give round figures, but it is too unusual to be likely. Pro- 
fessor Tait concludes, ‘ although the evidence does not suffice to establish 
the exact relation of the gelding bovate to the hide, we may cling to the 
conviction that it is a real fraction of the geldable unit’. Would it not be 
better to take it for the present as one-eighth of a hide, even if it does 
result in awkward fractions for particular manors ? It may be noted that 
on this computation the 15 bovates and 16 acres for the whole county are 
only 1 acre in excess of 2 hides, unless indeed we have to do with peculiar 
acres also ; this is a possibility which Mr. Tait does not mention. 

The average assessment of Cheshire manors is less than 1} hides ; some 
even are rated at half a virgate. Four only are rated at 10 hides or over 
viz. Halton (10), Weaverham (13), Gresford (13), and Eastham (22). No 
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doubt several 5-hide blocks can be made up, e.g. Ruloe hundred forms two 
blocks of 10 hides and one of 20 hides, if the assumption that ‘ Aldredelie ’ 
and ‘ Done’ are in that hundred is justified. Manors assessed at 1 hide 
predominate, but Mr. Tait makes the interesting suggestion that in some 
cases the parish, and not the vill, was the unit for the sub-partitioned 
allotment of geld. He gives three instances where a parish seems to be 
assessed at 10 hides, viz. Neston in Wilaveston hundred, Farndon in 
Dudestan hundred, and Wybunbury in Warmundestrou hundred; one 
5-hide parish, Audlem in Warmundestrou hundred; and one 20-hide 
parish, Prestbury in Hamestan hundred. He does not, however, tell us 
what evidence there is for the continuity of these parish boundaries, but 
points out that in Ruloe hundred, with its three groups of manors, parish 
boundaries are disregarded. It is an interesting suggestion, though 
further inquiry and evidence seem to be needed. It is possible that some 
of the peculiarities of the Cheshire assessments were due to pastoral, 
and not to arable conditions; this Mr. Tait does not seem to have 
considered. ; 

The unnamed rural population totalled 1,701, villeins being 627 (? 621), 
bordars 512 (? 520), servi 160 (? 161), and bovarii 166 (? 163). There were 
5 ancillae enumerated, not 2 as the editor says; they are to be found at 
Bridge Trafford, Christleton, and Wareford. Mr. Round’s identification 
of servi and bovarii is rejected, because both classes are enumerated at 
Weaverham and Aston by Budworth ; and in successive entries relating 
to Eastham we get ‘ ii carucae et iiii servi ’ and ‘ iii carucae et viii bovarii ’ ; 
further, ancillae are on several occasions grouped with servi, but never with 
bovarii. Mr. Tait regards the bovarii as similar to those mentioned in the 
Evesham Cartulary with half a virgate of land, who are in this way rising 
from the class of theows. The distribution of servi and bovarii does not 
show that they were more numerous on the Welsh border, and indeed their 
percentage to the population, 17, is not high for the western counties. 
The villein’s ploughing outfit was small, or even none at all ; and it would 
appear that he was in a worse economic condition than his fellows else- 
where ; but, again, this may be due to the omission of pastoral details in 
the Survey, as we may guess was the case with the villein at Hosely who 
had no oxen, but rendered 8d. to the canons of St. Werburgh, to whom the 
manor was worth 3s. The radmans number 132, one-fourth of the whole 
number enumerated in Domesday, but we learn nothing of their services. 
Their fellows, the sergeants, were only two in hidated Cheshire, though 
there is a third attached to Rhuddlan. There are 36 (? 37) Francigenae 
and 10 homines, one of whom is at Edelaue, which is waste, but modo arat 
ibi quidam homo et reddit vi solidos. The three hospites have no land and 
may be classed with the Welsh alltudion, who acquired rights in land in 
the fourth generation. Of manorial servants we have 6 reeves mentioned, 
all in Dudestan hundred, 4 smiths, and 1 miller. 

The milites number 18, and they are distributed in two districts, 11 in 
Robert Fitz-Hugh’s manor of Malpas and the adjoining Maelor Saesneg 
along the Dee, and 6 in William Fitz-Nigel’s manor of Halton to guard the 
Mersey. Yet these milites enjoyed but a lowly position ; the 6 at Halton 
hold only 63 hides between them, 5 at Malpas have 54 hides, 1 at Burware- 
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stone has a plough there, and another has half a hide, which renders 12s. to 
him. Obviously such an economic basis is far from the five hides or even 
from the smaller Mortain fee with its lightly-armed warrior. These Cheshire 
milites are more on a par with the Derbyshire king’s thegns. 

The estates in Cheshire, as the map well shows, were grouped more or 
less in compact blocks. Earl Hugh had two such blocks, one central, 
including nearly the whole of Roelau hundred and adjoining manors, the 
other to the east in Hamestan hundred. Robert Fitz~-Hugh was perhaps 
the most important of the tenants, with estates, rated at 75 hides, situated 
to the east of the Dee in the border hundred of Dudestan and in the 
adjoining portion of Risedon. Robert of Rhuddlan is another important 
tenant with some 20 hides in Atiscros and West Wirral, but Orderic’s 
* bellicosus marchio ’ looms larger elsewhere as the holder of half Rhuddlan 
and of Rhos and Rhuvoniog. William Malbedeng or Malbank had after 
Fitz-Hugh the largest number of manors, rated at over 60 hides, and 
situated mainly in the hundred of Warmundestrou. William Fitz-Nigel’s 
30 manors, rated at 45 hides, were grouped along the Mersey in Tunendone 
and Bochelau hundreds, though he had a few near Chester, where he acted 
as the earl’s constable. This grouping marked a great change from the 
condition of things prior to the Conquest. Earl Edwin’s fief of 20 manors, 
rated at 107 hides, had been broken up, but the ordinary process was to 
group in blocks the estates of previous owners, who were substantial 
thegns or liberi homines, only one of whom, Morfar, with one-third of 
a hide at Somerford non poterat recedere a domino suo. One thegn, Edwin, 
remains as undertenant in six of his seven manors, with Drogo, a Norman, 
as joint undertenant in some cases. Another, Edward, appears as under- 
tenant in three of his four manors, and four more held single manors as 
undertenants, while three more held directly of the earl parts of their 
family estates. Only one has been traced as the ancestor of later families, 
viz. Gamel, from whom the Mottrams of Mottram claim descent. 

Mr. Tait doubts whether the famous twelve iudices of Chester can be 
connected with the lawmen of Lincoln, Stamford, and Cambridge, and 
he questions much more strongly Professor Vinogradoff’s contention that 
Chester was among the districts ‘ where Danish settlements were especially 
strong’; yet he admits the Scandinavian names of some of the moneyers 
and of more than thirty pre-Conquest lords of manors. He draws attention 
to the Norse settlement in the Wirral and to the Danish reckoning by 
ores of 16d., which are mentioned twice and appear, as he notices, time 
after time as the basis of ‘ valets’. Further, he says (p. 13): ‘ There seems 
no obvious escape from the conclusion that we have in them (bovates), 
as in those of Northamptonshire, evidence of Scandinavian influence 
upon the subdivision of the fiscal hide.’ With more justice Mr. Tait 
questions the ordinary translation of salina as ‘saltpan’, and by a com- 
parison of two passages, one in the description of William Malbank’s manor 
at Acton, and the other in the description of Nantwich, he establishes the 
identification of salina with domus ad sal faciendum. More questionable 

. is the opinion (p. 77) that the excess of ploughteams is due not to ‘ over- 
stocking’, but to scribal errors; Professor Vinogradoff in his English 
Society in the Eleventh Century has given adequate explanations of this 
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peculiarity. There is much more in this interesting and suggestive intro- 
duction worthy of notice, did but space allow. 

Printers’ errors occur: on p. 162 (‘Chelmundestone’) for ‘iiii villani’ 
read ‘iii villani’; p. 164 (‘ Bero’) for ‘ii molini’ read ‘ii molina’; for 
‘molinus’ read ‘ molinum’ on p. 182 (‘ Ferentone’), p. 188 (* Eitune’), and 
p. 234 (‘ Roelent’). On p. 198 for ‘ de Tatune comite ’ read ‘de comite 
Tatune ’. On p. 98 (‘Clistune’) the manuscript gives fairly clearly ‘cum i’ 
where the editor reads ‘cum ...’, and vice versa on p. 122 (‘ Hantone’) 
the reading ‘et dimidia’ is conjectural, as the manuscript is illegible. 
On p. 216 (‘ Gretford ’) insert ‘ inter omnes ’ after ‘ lxv solidos ’, and on 
p. 251 add ‘183’ to the references to Farndon. The last reference to 
Eastham on the same page should be ‘111’. Judices does not occur in 
the Index. At‘ Tidulstane ’, p. 128, is it necessary to do more than translate 
Ibi modicae silvae, ‘ There are coppices there’? And should not Ipse 
comes be translated consistently ? On p. 113 it is translated ‘ The same 
earl’ and ‘ The earl himself’. The references in the introduction to folios 
of the Record Edition and not to the pages of the text are exceptionally 
inconvenient. F. Morean. 


Robert of Chester’s Latin Translation of the Algebra of Al-Khowarizmi. 
With an Introduction, Notes, and an English Version by L. C. Kar- 
PINSKI. (New York: Macmillan, 1915.) 


TuHIs memoir, one of a series on questions connected with the history of science, 
brought out under the auspices of the University of Michigan, contains the 


text of a Latin translation by Robert of Chester of Al-Khowarizmi’s epoch- 
making treatise on algebra. To this are added an English version of it 
and a commentary, both by Mr. Karpinski of the University of Michigan. 

Al-Khowarizmi, otherwise known as Mohammed ibn Musa, is the 
best-known exponent of Arab science, and his works written in the first 
half of the ninth century profoundly affected the development of mathe- 
matics in Europe not less than in the Mohammedan world. His treatise 
on algebra is specially noticeable, for not only was the early treatment of 
that subject in the middle ages founded on it but largely through it and 
his arithmetic the Arab numerals were introduced into the west. With the 
interesting question of how far its author was indebted to previous Hindoo 
or Greek writers we are not here concerned, nor does the translation by 
Robert of Chester assist us in discussing this problem. 

The Arab text of Al-Khowarizmi’s work, with an English translation, 
was published by F. Rosen in London in 1831. To-day this is the standard 
authority, but most medieval scholars knew of it through two Latin 
translations which had wide currency in Europe. These translations were 
made in the twelfth century in Spain, where the Moorish schools were 
accessible to European students who there became acquainted with various 
Greek and Arabic mathematical works and disseminated a knowledge of 
them in the West. Both these Latin versions have survived. One of 
them is attributed with some plausibility to Gerard of Cremona: of this 
there are two manuscripts preserved at Paris, and the text was published 
by Libri in 1838. The other was by Robert of Chester, the earliest trans- 
lator of the Koran: of this (besides a couple of fragments) there are 
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manuscripts extant at Dresden, Vienna, and Columbia University, and it 
is the last of these that is here produced. There is also in Mr. Plimpton’s 
famous library in New York another Latin translation, dated 1456, of the 
algebra : it has been suggested that this is a copy made by Regiomontanus 
of, or founded on, the translation made by Robert of Chester, but the 
manuscript has not yet been examined with sufficient care to justify 
an opinion on this. There was also current an Italian translation 
of the treatise; of this there is a copy in the Plimpton library. 
The story of the discovery of this Columbian manuscript is a curious 
one. It was known to students of the history of mathematics that Scheybl, 
professor of mathematics at Tiibingen in the sixteenth century, had 
prepared for the press a copy of Robert’s translation, and that for some 
reason this had not been published. Its survival was unsuspected. At 
the beginning of this century Professor D. E. Smith, of Columbia, while 
engaged in buying works for the library of his university, saw advertised 
in a German second-hand catalogue of books an anonymous sixteenth- 
century manuscript on mathematics. He bought it on speculation for 
a trifle, and was rewarded by finding it was Scheybl’s original manuscript, 
which is here printed. 

Mr. Karpinski has placed by the side of the Latin text a free 
rendering into English which, as far as the writer of this review has tested, 
not only gives the meaning correctly, but is so devoid of technicalities as 
to beintelligible to any reader. He has also by means of foot-notes shown 
how this manuscript differs from the Rosen edition of the original work and 
from the Dresden and Vienna manuscripts. All this is excellently done, and, 
with Libri’s edition of Gerard’s translation, will long be studied by those 
who wish to learn what was actually read on the subject in medieval Europe. 
Neither of the two Latin translations covers the whole of Al-Khowarizmi’s 
algebra: of the two, that attributed to Gerard of Cremona is rather later 
in date and is fuller. In preparing Robert’s manuscript for the press 
Scheybl seems to have edited it freely, and amended details. He also 
added in an appendix some of the omitted problems, and since all those 
given by him appear in Gerard’s version we may fairly conjecture that it 
was from this that he took them. Except to specialists the differences 
between the two Latin translations are not important. 

Mr. Karpinski in his introduction mentions at some length various 
mathematical discoveries previous to the production of Al-Khowa- 
rizmi’s algebra. We think that much of this matter might have been 
omitted without any loss to the description of the work of Robert of 
Chester, for it has little connexion with it and the facts are familiar to all 
to whom this memoir will appeal. The description of the extant authorities 
for Al-Khowarizmi’s algebra is the most important part of the introduction, 
though its value would have been increased by an index or cross references. 

W. W. Rouse Batt. 


The Sarum Missal. Edited from three early manuscripts by J. WickHaM 
Leee, Hon. D.Litt. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1916.) 

Tue Sarum Missal was printed at Burntisland in 1861 under the editorship 

of Rev. G. H. Forbes, from the printed edition of 1526, collated with 
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various earlier and later printed editions. Here we have a new and most 
careful edition of the book from the earliest known surviving manu- 
script, viz. Crawford MS. Latin 24, now in the John Rylands Library at 
Manchester. The date of this manuscript cannot be exactly ascertained, 
but 1264 is given as an approximate date for various liturgical reasons 
which are set forth in the preface (pp. vi, vii) and need not be repeated 
here. Throughout, Dr. Legg has collated two other early manuscript 
Sarum Missals, one in the library of the Arsenal at Paris, no. 135, of the 
second half of the thirteenth century, and one in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Bologna, MS. 2565, which is assigned to the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century. References are also made to two other Sarum MSS., 
one a missal, the other a processional, and both of the fourteenth century. 

The result is a most useful, and for liturgical students an indispensable 
volume for tracing the history and growth of the Sarum rite. Dr. Legg 
wisely confines himself to his task, and does not attempt to describe the 
growth of the Sarum Missal, or to enter, at any length, upon obscure 
questions such as the source from which certain rare Sarum collects and 
other prayers are derived; nor does he discuss the Norman or other 
provenance of ritual peculiarities. The great difference between the 
earlier manuscripts and later printed editions lies in the alteration and 
elaboration of ritual directions in the form of rubrics. The presence of full 
rubrics in the later missals will still make the Burntisland edition a neces- 
sary volume for students, and probably a more acceptable volume to the 
average ritualist of modern days. Directions for the sequence of eccle- 
siastical colours, as well as other minutiae, are to be found in the 
Burntisland and not in the Crawford volume. As a rule rubrics expand 
and multiply as time goes on: occasionally they shrink, as in the following 
interesting example: In the thirteenth century MS. Sarum Missal the 
rubric before the word fregit in the Prayer of Consecration was this: 

Hic faciat signum fractionis dicendo. 

This has shrunk in the printed missal into : 
Hic tangat hostiam dicens. 


In Roman missals such a direction is entirely wanting. I+ is curious 
that in his exhaustive work on The English Rite, Dr. Brightman does not 
refer to the Sarum rubric as possibly the origin of the corresponding 
direction in the Book of Common Prayer. Many such points of interest 
might be called attention to, but they are of a purely liturgical character, 
and the discussion of them is hardly appropriate in the pages of this 
Review. F. E. Warren. 










The Register of the St. Augustine's Abbey, Canterbury, commonly called 
the Black Book Part I. (British Academy Records of the Social and 
Economic History of England and Wales, vol. ii.) Edited by G. J. 
Turner and H. E. Satter. (London: Milford, 1915.) 






Tue Black Book of St. Augustine’s, being in the British Museum (Cotton 
MS., Faustina A.1), has been more accessible than some manuscripts of 
its type, and its evidence as to the agrarian peculiarities of Kent hae been 
used by Professor Vinogradoff and others. It is nevertheless a great 
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boon conferred by the British Academy to have the rental and custumal 
of the abbey estates, which is its most important part, in print. Such 
a mass of details in no very clear arrangement and, while in general of 
thirteenth-century date, interspersed with later matter, formed a most 
intractable source in manuscript and is no easy one when the editors 
and the Oxford Press have done their best with it. The headings of the 
manuscript are made as prominent as possible, but it is a pity that no 
room was found for the table of contents which is really necessary to 
guide the student through the labyrinth. The transcription has been 
executed with the most minute care and, as far as can be judged without 
collation, with almost perfect accuracy. We have noticed only two pas- 
sages in which an error may be suspected. On p. 115 the services of the 
heirs of Henry de Sturege are stated to include the carriage of ‘ iii care- 
tatas feni’ to Langport. As the other tenants of eighth parts of the same 
sulung were bound only to carry ‘ ii caretatas’ the larger figure, if the 
reading of the manuscript, ought perhaps to have been confirmed. In 
another passage (p. 144) the total given for the ships provided by the 
Cinque Ports does not agree with the particulars, and no explanation is 
offered. The first impression that this record will make on a reader accus- 
tomed to the terminology of similar documents in other parts of England, 
but not conversant with those of Kent, is bound to be one of bewilder- 
ment. Almost every page presents some new and strange term, sulunga, 
iugum, yoclete sulmannt, avertrull drofdenne et donger, daywork (as an area), 
and many others. Even those who have learnt from Professor Vinogradoff 
that the Kentish sulung contained 200 acres (though the sulung of Fair- 
port (pp. 115-18) seems to have been one of 300 acres) will still probably 
be surprised to find that the virgate of the Black Book is not the unit 
of thirty acres familiar to him, but a mere quarter of an acre. There 
are agrarian and other feudal services, but they have a special character. 
No mention of week-work will be found, and but few of villeins; a tenement 
is frequently held not by a single tenant but by a group of kindred, ‘ the 
heirs of such and such an one’. In many ways Kent was, and probably 
always had been, different from the rest of England, but it may be doubted 
whether any record hitherto published has so strikingly emphasized its 
peculiarities as the Black Book does. 

These peculiarities are so much in need of synthesis and explanation 
to make the document intelligible that it must be regretted that the 
editors have postponed any comment upon them to a future volume. 
In his introduction to this Mr. Turner confines himself to the early history 
of the estates of the abbey, and is thereby drawn into an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the authenticity of its pre-Norman charters. His defence of 
the genuineness of a series of documents most of which have hitherto 
been stigmatized as spurious deserves consideration. In the main it 
rests on the ground that casual anachronisms and inaccuracies are not 
good evidence of forgery unless a motive can be clearly established. It 
may be admitted that the supposition of forgery has been pushed too far 
in regard to charters, and that a false date or an impossible witness is not 
necessarily proof that the body of a document which has been copied 
and recopied is a monastic invention. But the admission is apt to leave 
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us in a painful state of uncertainty as to what is and is not genuine in 
such an incriminated charter, if no subtler criteria of authenticity or the 
reverse are provided. Mr. Turner has not given as much guidance in 
this direction as could be desired. He might, for instance, have dis- 
cussed the bearing upon the claims of the earliest charters of St. Augus- 
tine’s of the fact that in Kentish charters of that period whose authen- 
ticity is undisputed the grantee is usually addressed in the second person. 
The use of the year of the incarnation in the dating clauses of the seventh- 
century charters of the abbey he would probably attribute to later 
interpolation, but some reference to this point might have been expected. 
It would not be an unfair criticism of the editor to say that he is so 
absorbed in establishing his case that he runs some risk of not hearing 
the other side. In his anxiety, indeed, to prove absence of motive for 
forgery, he comes very near to denying that an Anglo-Saxon charter of 
itself transferred property in land. The statement that ‘ throughout 
the Middle Ages, the right to possession of land depended primarily upon 
seisin’ (p. xix) is dangerously wide. James Tatr. 


Ghenko ; the Mongol Invasion of Japan. By Nakapa Yamapa. (London: 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1916.) 


Most readers of Japanese history have been struck by the analogy 
between the Spanish Armada, directed against England in the sixteenth 
century, and the Mongol invasion of Japan which took place three centuries 
earlier. In each case an island kingdom was attacked by a formidable 


enemy from the mainland, who made the attack when at the zenith of his 
power. In each the invader had an additional base of operations close at 
hand, the Spaniards in the Netherlands, the Mongols in Korea. In each 
case, too, the martial spirit of the nation attacked rose to the occasion, and 
the invader was repulsed, storms of unusual violence helping the defenders. 
Here the parallel ends. The Spaniards never landed. The Mongols 
effected a landing twice, an interval of seven years separating their two 
invasions. The route taken on both occasions was more or less the same. 
A glance at a map of the Far East shows that at one point between Korea 
and Japan the islands of Tsushima and Iki intervene, forming convenient 
stepping-stones across the straits. By this way the Mongols came, landing 
in the bay of Hakozaki in the north-west corner of Kiishii; but on the 
second occasion one wing of the invading forces landed some distance 
further south, with the object of outflanking the Japanese defences. 

The first of these Mongol expeditions, consisting of 40,000 troops, came 
in the autumn of 1274 ; the second, three times as numerous, in the summer 
of 1281. At this crisis in her history Japan, like ourselves at the time of the 
Armada, had the good fortune to be governed by a capable ruler. This 
was the H6jd regent Tokimuné. To him the author rightly gives the 
credit of the firm attitude adopted by Japan in regard to the demands 
received from Kublai Khan. He seems, however, to lay undue emphasis 
on the regent’s courage in opposing the weak policy at first favoured by 
the court at Kioto. The regent’s action was simply in accordance with 
administrative traditions. The communication to the throne of the first 
message from the Chinese emperor was a mere formality, the court at 
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Kioto having no authority in state affairs. In these the real decision lay 
with the Hdjé government at Kamakura. So it has always been during 
the whole course of Japanese history, from early times down to the Restora- 
tion of 1868. The author’s picturesque account of the fighting which took 
place on land and sea between the Japanese and Mongols owes something 
doubtless to romance, but the incidents he relates are in keeping with the 
fighting traditions of a time when isolated combats were a conspicuous 
feature of all warfare. In describing the destruction of the Mongol fleet on 
the second occasion (pp. 193-4), the author seems to forget that he is 
quoting freely from a previous writer, Dr. Griffis. 

Mr. Yamada has been at some pains to make his narrative more com- 
plete by giving a sketch of Chinese, Japanese, and Korean history prior 
to the thirteenth century, and he has added an interesting chapter in 
which he compares the Mongol invasion with the Spanish Armada. As 
a history the book has its faults, and the English is not perfect ; but those 
who read it will be inclined to agree with Lord Armstrong, who writes the 
introduction, that any one of them ‘ who tried to write a history of the 
Spanish Armada in Japanese would fall very far short of what Mr. Yamada 
has accomplished ’. J. H. Gupsiys. 


Histoire de Charles V. Par R. Detacnenat. Tome iii, 1364-8. (Paris: 
Picard, 1916.) 


SIX years ago we gave a cordial welcome to the first two volumes of M. Dela- 
chenal’s important monograph on the life and reign of Charles V," the high 
character of which is fully sustained by the new instalment. This carries 
the story from his hero’s accession to the throne in 1364 to the final estab- 
lishment of Henry of Trastamare as king of Castile, the return of Urban V 
to Italy, and the reception by Charles V of the Aquitanian appeals which 
ended the ill-observed peace that had nominally been established at 
Brétigni and Calais. It is largely a history of wars—the struggle with 
Charles of Navarre in Normandy, ending with the battle of Cocherel and 
the treaty of Vernon, the settlement of the war of the Breton succession 
by the battle of Auray and the treaty of Guérande, the war against the 
companies of mercenaries set loose by the peace, the devastations which 
these brigands inflicted from Normandy to Alsace, from Alsace to Bur- 
gundy and the Rhone Valley, their final transference over the Pyrenees on 
the pretext of a crusade against the Moors, and their utilization to estab- 
lish and then re-establish the authority of the Bastard of Castile. This 
long tale of fighting, varied only by insincere diplomacy, is interrupted by 
chapters on the coronation and first measures of the new king, by the 
detailed narrative of the journey of the Emperor Charles IV to Avignon 
and his coronation at Saint-Trophime’s as king of Arles, and by an excel- 
lent account of the migration of Urban V from Avignon to Italy. The 
story of these years is told with such minuteness that something still 
remains for the next volume, notably the administration of Aquitaine under 
the Black Prince and the growing discontent of his Gascon subjects, 


1 Ante, xxv. 156-61. 
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especially when the costs of the Castilian campaign involved the imposi- 
tion of the fresh taxation which brought their grievances to a head. It 
is the fault of the period that Charles V is almost always in the background, 
that English, and even French history, are for a large part of the volume 
subordinated to a narrative of what happened in the imperial dominions 
in the Rhone valley and, still more, to the history of the Spanish 
peninsula. 

The plan and execution of M. Delachenal’s work remains the same as in 
his earlier volumes, and there is no need to repeat what has been said 
already about it. It is hardly a limitation to his severely scientific method 
that we still find something of the old hesitation to generalize or emphasize 
the place of the individual events in the general chain of circumstances, 
and the old impatience to relate at length a story which can only be told 
over again in the old way. Thus M. Delachenal refuses to write another 
detailed account of the battle of Auray. All that is known about it comes 
from Froissart, and Froissart by himself is a rotten reed to rest upon. Yet 
Auray has its place in the history of the art of war, though M. Delachenal 
hardly troubles himself to emphasize the relation of one fight to another. 
But Cocherel, the first victory of Du Guesclin in the open field, is surely of 
importance because of the skill with which the Breton general lured John 
Jowel to quit his strong position on the ‘ Mont de Cocherel’, and thereby 
forced the whole army of the Captal de Buch to follow him and risk an offen- 
sive battle in the meadows of the Eure, in which English defensive tactics were 
at a disadvantage. If Du Guesclin lost Auray, it was not only because of 
Chandos’s device of an effective reserve, but because the hero of Cocherel’s 
strategy was overborne by the knight-errantry of Charles of Blois, so that 
a little Poitiers was fought once more and with a like result. It was the 
same at Najera. Most of the highly-trained warriors who had followed 
Du Guesclin to Castile had already gone home, while many, like Chandos 
himself, were fighting against their recent associate. Spanish military science 
was still a generation behind the new system which England had initiated 
and France had now successfully imitated. Accordingly, the Castilian 
army, which faced the Black Prince, still relied mainly on mounted 
men-at-arms, and these largely equipped with old-fashioned chain mail, 
which was unable, like plate armour, to withstand the hail of English 
archery. The infantry, like the French levies of the early years of the war, 
was of little military value. Hardly greater was the efficiency of the special 
and characteristic Castilian force, of the poorly armed and indifferently 
trained light-horsemen called Ginetes. The result was that the only fully 
efficient troops in King Henry’s army were the French men-at-arms, who 
still remained under Du Guesclin’s banners, and the select ‘ Knights of the 
Scarf’, the pick of Castilian chivalry, under Ayala the chronicler. These 
two forces, which jointly formed the advanced guard, were the only part 
of the Spanish army which adopted the new tactics, and stood on foot to 
resist the shock of the Black Prince’s attack. For, undeterred by the 
Captal’s failure at Cocherel, Edward moved from the hills to the plain and 
forced an immediate battle on his adversary, who in the old chivalrous way 
crossed the Najarilla to accept his attack. The result justified Edward’s 
confidence. The only real resistance to him was offered by Du Guesclin 
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and his dismounted van. When these were overwhelmed, the mass of ‘the 
Castilian host was easily defeated. The moral of the victory is that the 
new tactics, devised for defence, might win an offensive battle against an 
ill-equipped army. Thus in a sense the special moral of Bannockburn was 
at Najera brought home on a continental field. The hero of Cocherel 
was, as at Auray, forced by circumstances to endure defeat by being 
forced into accepting battle under conditions which he had done his 
best to avoid. I have ventured to bring out the impression which 
the details of these battles, supplied by M. Delachenal, leave on my 
mind, because there seems to result from them some real suggestion of 
development in the art of war during these campaigns. The double defeat 
of Du Guesclin may well explain his aversion to pitched battles when the 
direct war of England and France was renewed. Yet for all his misfortunes 
the Breton captain remains the hero of M. Delachenal’s new volume. 

An admirable feature of M. Delachenal’s method is his thorough criti- 
cism of the sources which he uses. There have never been written better 
short appreciations of the two chief Spanish chronicles of this period, the 
Castilian chronicle of Ayala, and the Catalan chronicle inspired by King 
Peter IV of Aragon. Equally judicious is M. Delachenal’s use of Chandos 
Herald, the sole authority, except Ayala, for the Najera campaign. The 
rich archives of Barcelona have been consulted with great prefit, and some- 
thing has been obtained even from the almost inaccessible Navarrese 
records at Pamplona. Every possible source is tapped for what it is worth. 
The well-known passage in Chaucer’s Monk’s Tale about the ‘ wikked nest’ 
and ‘ of Armorike Genilon Oliver ’? is for the first time made to illustrate 
jn a serious history the doubtful part played by Du Guesclin’s kinsman, 
Oliver de Mauny, in the drama of Montiel, the only episode in all these 
years that suggests the least stain on Bertrand’s honour. Similarly, a very 
ingenious bit of criticism fathers upon Ancel Choquart, sometime a famous 
master of canon law in the schools of Paris, then a maitre de requétes of 
Charles V’s household, the composition of the elaborate harangue, until 
recently almost universally attributed to Nicholas Oresme, in which the 
French case for maintaining the papacy at Avignon is set forth, and which 
had the honour of eliciting an answer from Petrarch. But best of all 
M. Delachenal’s little discoveries is the publication in the appendix from 
a Cotton MS. of the true correspondence between Henry of Castile and the 
Black Prince on the eve of Najera, and the absolute demonstration it affords 
to the suspicions of Edward Fueter that the letters between the rival 
chieftains given by Ayala were but literary embellishments of the chroni- 
cler’s narrative. Yet not only has this spurious correspondence been 
quoted time and again by historians: it has for more than two centuries 
figured as authentic state documents in Rymer’s Foedera, and the Record 
Commission’s editors of that indispensable work did not scruple to 
describe as taken ex originali what really came from an early printed 
copy of Ayala. Even in the not very faithful poetic version of the Black 
Prince’s reply, which figures in Chandos Herald, a suggestion of the true 
original can be seen. It underwent even more drastic changes when 


* The Monkes Tale, in Chaucer’s Works, ed. Skeat, iv. 258 and v. 238. 
Tt2 
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Froissart, a copyist of the Herald for this campaign, re-wrote it in his own 
prose. The comparison of these two versions with the original is illu- 
minating as to the extent to which documents can be transformed by the 
summarist and the transcriber. 

A good map of Spain and an interesting reproduction of contemporary 
portraits of Charles V and Joan of Bourbon embellish this excellent and 
scholarly volume, which is dedicated to the memory of a son of the 
author, killed in Lorraine early in the war. T. F. Tout. 


Documents illustrative of the Continental Reformation. Edited by the 
Rev. B. J. Kipp, D.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911.) 


It may seem somewhat late to notice this useful book, but delay from one 
cause or another, including the loss by death of one capable judge, has 
brought it into the hands of the present writer. To notice it now is no 
more than an act of justice: it is one more debt owed by English students 
to Oxford scholarship and the enterprise of the Clarendon Press. It is 
needless to dwell on the utility of collections of documents: on this side 
of the Atlantic one may perhaps venture a doubt as to any great value 
of the ordinary ‘ source-books’ so freely used on the other side; they 
may add to the interest of history, but they do not, of necessity, tend to 
exactness of knowledge. Before they can succeed in doing that they 
must satisfy one or two definite conditions. 

The first condition of success is that the author should be pertectly 
at home among the material he uses, and should have, as it were, reserves 
not called up into the first line. Dr. Kidd’s excellent (although wonder- 
fully compressed) little book on The Continental Reformation (in Oxford 
Church Text-books) leaves no doubt as to this point, and his illuminating 
words of introduction to the several sections and to separate documents 
where they are needed is further evidence. And when one reads in the 
preface of encouragement from Dr. Bright and Dr. Stubbs we can be 
sure our confidence is justified: but Dr. Kidd speaks for himself when 
he says: ‘ we have been advised, of late, not to ignore our differences 
but to study them. To do this, we must study not origins only, but 
developments. Origins are common ground. Developments mark the 

“points of divergence. Such developments it has been also part of my 
object to trace; not so much for their own sake, as because they have 
become origins in their turn.’ Here he speaks for himself, and his words 
seem to express the spirit in which such a book should be conceived. 
The knowledge in detail answers to this conception. 

The second condition is completeness and fullness within carefully 
fixed limits. Stubbs’s Select Charters, Mirbt’s Quellen zur Geschichte des 
Papsttums, and Oechsli’s Quellenbuch zur Schweizergeschichte are books 
that have gained success by satisfying these conditions. On a smaller 
scale Bernheim’s Quellen zur Geschichte des Investiturstreites has been 
equally useful. There are many other smaller collections and books 
which have brought students into touch with original authorities or have 
added interest to general study, but such books belong to a different class 
from the books mentioned. Dr. Kidd’s book belongs, without any doubt, 
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to the former and more important class. And apart from its own merits 
it should guide students to larger collections. 

The book gives us 351 documents beginning about 1515, although there 
are one or two earlier documents about Indulgences. The collection goes 
down to 1564, and is in two parts. Part I comprises Lutheran documents 
under 45 headings, with some 360 pages: among its contents are the 
Centum Gravamina (p. 113), many well-chosen details of the new ecclesias- 
tical system (xxiv and xxx), the Consilium delectorum Cardinalium of 
1538 (pp. 307-18), the report of a commission inspired by excellent inten- 
tions who saw it, instead of being fully carried out, in the end placed on 
the Index; the founding of the Jesuits; the colloquy of Ratisbon. 
Part II deals with the Reformed, French and German Switzerland, and 
just as the Lutheran section included the Scandinavian lands, so this 
section includes France, the Netherlands, and (through a suggestion made 
by Stubbs) Scotland. Proper notice is given to the constitutional history 
of Switzerland, and to the special character of the Reformation at 
Ziirich. Zwingli’s activity is well described: nobody could use these 
documents without seeing how Zwinglianism was affected by the political 
history of Ziirich, the far-reaching schemes of Zwingli, and the civic 
revolt against the authority of the bishop of Constance : the significance of 
Zwingli’s early enthusiasm for humanism and of his liturgical discoveries 
(p. 380) is not forgotten. Calvin and Calvinism come in for equally full 
treatment. Perhaps the limit of date proves itself slightly more awkward 
for Scotland than for other lands. But it would have been impossible 
to pass beyond the limit chosen without enlarging the one volume into 
two. By a future volume, with documents for the internal discussions of 
Lutherans, with much more space given to the Jesuits and the mediating 
theologians (see p. 341), the council of Trent (xliii), English Puritanism 
and the Elizabethan settlement, the work so admirably done here would 
be rounded off. English students need more of such excellent books 
from capable English scholars. 

We have to thank Dr. Kidd for a book which ought not only to become 
a recognized work of reference (the writer of this review has lately had 
occasion to test it with pupils, and can speak of its excellence), but is also 
perfectly able to ground beginners in study of the period. Its compila- 
tion must have been peculiarly laborious, but many a student will find 
his labour lightened and his outlook enlarged by its proper use. 

J. P. Wuirney. 


The Pilgrimage of Grace, 1536-7, and the Exeter Conspiracy, 1538. By 
MapDELEINE Hore Dopps and Ruts Dopps. 2 vols. (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1915.) 


In these two lengthy volumes the authors have space to tell the full story 
of the Pilgrimage of Grace. If the broad facts of the history are not new, 
the importance of the movement justifies its treatment in detail, and the 
bringing together and co-ordination of the varied information contained 
in the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII and elsewhere. It is no small 
credit to the authors that in handling so vast a mass of material they have 
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succeeded in reconstructing a narrative which leaves the reader with 
a clear impression of the development and progress of events. 

The rebellion in Yorkshire was the most critical moment in the reign 
of Henry VIII, and had it proved successful it must have changed the 
whole current of English history. The reasons which led to it were partly 
economic and political, and partly religious. It was the conjunction of 
different elements of discontent which brought together the commons 
and gentry in a common cause, and came near to upsetting the whole of 
the king’s policy. How this was brought about might be stated briefly, 
but its full understanding could only be achieved by a complete narrative. 
So also the mixed motives and aims of the leaders and their followers, 
and the extraordinary skill with which Henry VIII, when he realized the 
danger, contrived to divide the commons and the gentry, could only be 
made clear by the collection and sifting of all the evidence. For the pains 
with which the authors have performed their task, and for the lucidity 
of their narrative, all students of our sixteenth-century history owe them 
gratitude. They have left undone nothing which is needed to make the 
history plain. Beginning with a review of the political situation in the 
years before the pilgrimage, they proceed to describe the situation by 
sketching the histories of half a dozen northern families, and so bring out 
clearly the state of the country and the antecedents and motives of the 
leaders of the rebellion. In the subsequent history of the abortive move- 
ment in Lincolnshire, and of the more dangerous revolt in Yorkshire, such 
good use is made of the material contained in letters, reports, and other 
contemporary evidence, that we get a clear view of the development from 
day to day during the troublous months of the winter of 1536-7. No other 
method would have brought out so clearly the patriotic idealism of Aske, 
the intrigue of Norfolk, or the diplomatic ingenuity of the king. The 
authors find the failure of the pilgrims first in their misconception of 
Henry VIII as the tool of a favourite, and secondly in their lack of a leader 
who added force of character to honesty of purpose. Added to this there 
was the conflict of aims between the gentlemen and commons, who had 
found a common ground in the religious side of the movement, but who fell 
apart from this lack of leadership. The lack might have been supplied 
had the higher clergy overcome their reluctance to join in the pilgrimage. 
The authors remark that the pope, though anxious to help, was baffled 
by the indifference of those through whom he might have acted. Had 
Reginald Pole been a man of different character he might have brought 
other influences to bear. But though the authors consider that there was 
still a genuine White Rose party, they point out that its members did 
nothing but exchange tokens and dream of better days. Pole, in spite 
of the pope’s encouragement, made not the slightest effort ta improve the 
occasion. ‘ Their one chance slipped from the listless hands of the White 
Rose party. They did not even know that it was lost.’ 

Still the destruction of Pole’s family formed in a sense the sequel of the 
pilgrimage, and so the latter part of the second volume is devoted to the 
history of the White Rose party, and its ruin through the Exeter con- 
spiracy in 1538. There was, as the authors show, a strong undercurrent 
of sympathy for the pilgrims in the south of England; and if the Poles 
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and their friends never dared to act, they must have shared in that feeling. 
The authors find it pleasant to think that it was at the time of the Pilgrim- 
age that the old countess of Salisbury had a tunic embroidered with the 
symbol of the Five Wounds. At all events the failure of the pilgrimage 


made Henry’s religious policy triumphant, and the ruin of the Poles 
followed inevitably. 


C. L. Kinesrorp. 
The Log-Book of William Adams, 1614-19. By C. J. Purnewt, M.A. 
(Transactions of the Japan Society of London, vol. xiii. 1916.) 


With Mr. Purnell’s interesting contribution to the Transactions of the 
Japan Society the literature relating to the subject of the adventures of 
Will Adams, master mariner (or pilot, the term current in those times), 
may be regarded as complete, for there is little likelihood of any fresh 
material coming to light. The story is a true romance of the sea, typical 
of the period when England was contending with Spain, Portugal, and 
Holland for the mastery of the seas. In the course of this long struggle, 
nowhere, at one time, was the outlook seemingly more hopeless for us 
than in Far Eastern waters. The main facts of the story are well known. 
A native of Gillingham in Kent, Will Adams was engaged in the year 
1598 as chief pilot of a small Dutch merchant fleet which sailed for Japan 
by way of the straits of Magellan. His ship, the Liefde, was the only one 
of the five to reach its destination, arriving in April 1600 at Beppu in 
the southernmost of the Japanese islands. The times were unpropitious 
for English adventurers. The trade rivalry between the Spaniards and 
Portuguese on the one hand and the Dutch on the other was at its height, 
and the religious dissensions excited in Japan by the Christian propaganda 
of Spanish and Portuguese missionaries had created an atmosphere of 
suspicion and anti-foreign feeling, which was to culminate later in an 
active persecution of the Christian religion and the expulsion of all mis- 
sionaries. Politically, moreover, Japan was still in an unsettled state. 
Though the administration, after a long period of civil war, was at last in 
firm hands, the authority of its ruler was by no means unquestioned, and 
it was not until some years after Adams’s arrival that his power was fully 
consolidated. 

Fortunately for Adams this ruler, though not sovereign of the country, 
was a statesman of great sagacity and liberal views; and through his 
patronage the English mariner was released from imprisonment, and 
eventually established in a position of some dignity and affluence. The 
favour he received from the Shogun Iyeyasu was due, we may surmise, to 
the special knowledge of shipbuilding and navigation which Adams 
possessed ; and we soon see him employed in constructing vessels for his 
patron, and forming designs for trading voyages to the mainland of Asia. 
It is these voyages with which the present volume deals. The shipbuilding 
labours of Adams do not appear to have been very successful, for the 
voyages described in the log-book were performed in native junks, pur- 
chased or hired for the occasion. 

There were four of these voyages, in all of which he was associated 
more or less closely with the English trading company which had established 
a factory in Hirado. The first was a failure, bad weather forcing his vessel 
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to take refuge in Loochoo, whence Adams returned to Japan. The second 
was attended with better results. This time he reached Bangkok and 
returned safely, the trading results being satisfactory to the English 
company. The third voyage was to Cochin China; as a mercantile 
venture it was less profitable. The last voyage took place in 1619. On 
that occasion Adams stayed for three months in Tonkin. For each of these 
voyages a licence from the Shogun was necessary, and the obtaining of 
this, especially on the last occasion, was a difficult and probably also an 
expensive business. The death of his patron, Iyeyasu, in 1616, was 
unfavourable to the prosecution of Adams’s trading ventures. From that 
time till his own death, four years later, his influence at the Shogun’s court 
diminished. 

It is not improbable that the efforts of Adams to develop Japanese 
maritime enterprise would have been more fruitful in their ultimate 
results, and thus have strengthened his claim for grateful recognition by 
the country of his adoption, had it not been for the political disturbances 
which occurred soon after his death. These led to the sudden closing of 
the country to all foreigners except the Dutch and Chinese, and to the 
issue of the strange decree restricting the size of vessels, which put an end 
to ocean voyages until the re-opening of Japan to foreign intercourse in 
the middle of the last century. J. H. Gussins. 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
1704-5. Edited by Cecm Heapitam. (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1916.) 


In the light of our present experiences it is interesting to compare the 
prevailing temper in the colonies during the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion. While Marlborough was winning his victories in Europe, the main 
interest of Englishmen beyond the sea was in their local squabbles. In 
New England, New York, Virginia, and the West Indies there is the same 
dreary record of constant bickerings between overbearing or tactless 
governors and ignorant and short-sighted assemblies. In these years 
little of importance happened in America ; though this was through no 
fault of the able and ambitious governor of Massachusetts, Joseph Dudley. 
He reported in November 1704 that the capture of the Canada ship with 
stores for Quebec had reduced its population to great distress : 

So that if their Lordships could obtain the call of four or five frigates here in the 
spring with a few bombs, I might very well (our people at present being in that temper) 
ship 1,000 or more men, and by the destruction of Quebeck and Port Royal put all 


the naval stores in North America into his Majesty’s hands and for ever make an end 
of an Indian warr. 


The assembly had:in the last two years given nearly £50,000 towards the 
support of the war with the Indians, which would be all saved for the 
future by one sound stroke upon the French. Dudley complained bitterly 
of the selfish apathy of Connecticut and Rhode Island. The question 
of the Board of Trade regarding the number of immigrants was soon, 
he wrote, answered. 


There hath not been ten families these last ten years come to settle here, but some 
hundreds are gone from hence to all the neighbour colonies who are in peace and quitt 
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of taxes, while both are heavy upon this place, so that I dare to put it on that issue 
with Connecticot and Road Island if they will impresse or send into the service such 
or so many good able men as they have got from us in seven yeares past, I will aske 
no more. (March 10, 1705.) 


But though Massachusetts was always willing to contribute to that 
imperial defence which it recognized to be its own interest, in other 
ways Dudley found his position difficult enough. 


‘TI am sensible’, he wrote, ‘I have troubled your Lordships too often with the 
account of the Assemblies’ refusal of any establishment of a salary for the Governour, 
which they are obstinate in to the last degree, and so they are in their elections of the 
Councill, the best men of all parts are left out, and men of no principles in government 
sent to the board, from whom I can expect nothing but contradictions and opposition. 
These priviledges of election of Councillors are no manner of benefit to these provinces, 
but are scandalously used to support partyes against the honour of the Crown and 
Government, and are made opportunities to affront every loyall and good man that 
loves the Church of England and dependance upon H.M. Government, who, to be sure, 
shall never obtaine a vote, though very superior to others for learning and estates.’ 
From New York Lord Cornbury was laying down the comfortable doc- 
trine that the holding of general assemblies was purely by the grace and 
favour of the Crown; a doctrine which his own malpractices were to do 
more to discredit than reams of learned argument. During these years his 
version of current affairs sounds plausible; but there are not wanting 
signs that the home authorities were beginning to distrust him. 

In Virginia a much more respectable character, the active and hard- 
working public servant, Colonel Nicholson, found himself embroiled in 
yet fiercer controversies with what he maintained to be a small faction. 
The countercharges of the governor and his chief opponent the commissary, 
James Blair, make strange reading. If his enemies got their way, wrote 
Nicholson, 
his Majesty will have but a mere skeleton of a government left, and hardly the power 
of a doge of Genoa, and I think the question may be put. to them the wise King Solomon 
did to his mother, why don’t they ask the Kingdome or the Government also, that 
they may make a Commonwealth of it. . . . They would insinuate as if I did these 
things to regaine the good will of the common people ; I don’t know that ever I lost 
it, nor of the best sort neither, except their small party 
which had been alienated by not being loaded with the spoils of office. 
On the other hand, Blair solemnly swore that the governor had fur- 
nished pistols, powder and shot, that a barring out escapade of the 
schoolboys of William and Mary’s College should end in Blair’s death. 
The charges against Nicholson were probably to a large extent fanci- 
ful ; but his letters prove him unhinged, and the home authorities were 
doubtless wise in effecting his recall without aspersions on his past good 
conduct. 

A new lieutenant-governor, John Evans, threw no further light on the 
problem of government in Pennsylvania; and the Quaker colony con- 
tinued to juggle between the claims of the individual conscience and of 
the commonwealth, with no little damage to the character of both. An 
elaborate opinion of the attorney-general on the laws passed in that 
colony in 1700-1 well illustrates the difficulty of the imperial position. 
Laws, such as that regarding liberty of conscience, far in advance of con- 
temporary English law, were mixed up with others of so primitive or 
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barbarous a character as altogether to justify the veto of the home 
government. 

In Maryland it seemed on the surface that in the province which had 
been founded by a Roman Catholic on the principle of toleration a new 
law had deprived Roman Catholics of the liberty of public worship ; 
but the private exercise of their religion in their own houses and families 
was safeguarded. In Maryland also the mischief of shirkers professing 
themselves Quakers to avoid sharing in the public danger became manifest. 
From the West Indies there comes the same tale of scoldings and wrang- 
lings. In the general revelation of small men and petty motives the 
scathing criticism of Christopher Codrington or the failure at Guadeloupe 
breathes a more generous air. 

The separate publication of the Journal of the Council of Trade has 
allowed some economy of space, and again we have the calendar for two 
years instead of, as had become the practice, for only one. There is a 
curious slip in the preface. The affairs of the West Indies are treated, 
reasonably enough, in a separate section. But in this section, wedged 
in between the affairs of St. Kitts and of Tobago, we find Newfoundland 
dealt with. It will be news to the dour sons of that island that they 
belong to the West Indies. H. E. Ecerton. 


Lord Granville Leveson Gower (first Earl Granville), Private Correspondence, 
1781-1821, edited by Castat1a CounTESS GRANVILLE. 2 vols. (Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1916.) 


THESE letters give the reader an intimate acquaintance with a large number 
of persons belonging for the most part to the highest, the governing class 
of society, from the early years of Pitt’s first administration—those before 
1785 are few and unimportant—to the battle of Waterloo ; the last indeed 
is dated 1821, but only a small number are later than 1815: they tell us 
how these people lived, what they thought of one another, how they 
regarded contemporary events, their amusements, and the books they 
read. They are nearly all addressed to, or written by, Lord Granville 
Leveson Gower, born in 1773 and created Viscount Granville in 1815, who 
here, as throughout these volumes, may as well be called Lord Granville. 
He was the younger son of the wealthy marquis of Stafford, who as Lord 
Gower left North’s government in 1779, refused to succeed Shelburne, and 
joined Pitt’s administration. The letters of Lady Stafford, his third wife, 
to her son Lord Granville are those of a wise as well as a religious woman ; 
along with brightly told news of family and other social events they con- 
tain earnest and gently expressed advice and warnings, especially against 
gaming, to which he was much addicted during his earlier years. Among 
his friends while at Christ Church were Canning and Jenkinson, both about 
three years his seniors: with Canning his friendship remained warm, and 
it had a strong effect on his career; Jenkinson’s ‘excessive importance ’ 
he soon found ‘disgusting’, but believed that though his abilities were not 
first-rate he would make ‘some figure in the house of commons’, an early 
instance of the correctness of his judgment of others, a capital quality in 
a diplomatist. After leaving Oxford in 1792 he went abroad, and avoiding 
France was at Frankfort at the coronation of Francis II, and reached 
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Petersburg, where Catherine II talked with him about Paris, of which he 
knew something, having visited his half-brother, Lord Gower, there two 
years before. In spite of much gaiety he spent his time profitably. A 
year later, while on a tour in Italy, he met Lady Bessborough, to whom we 
owe the larger number of these letters. He was called home to do duty 
with the Staffordshire militia, and soon afterwards was returned to parlia- 
ment for Lichfield. While a steadfast supporter of Pitt, who was adored 
by his parents, he did not take a prominent part in parliamentary affairs ; 
his tastes and his abilities led him to prefer diplomatic work. Remarkably 
handsome, with courtly manners and a warm heart, plentifully supplied 
with money and ready to spend it magnificently, he was a universal 
favourite in society both at home and in foreign countries, and with women 
at least as much as with men, as his correspondence amply testifies. Though 
he was naturally inclined to give way to what Lord Malmesbury calls here 
‘the amiable idleness of London’, he worked for his country abroad with 
unremitting industry as well as with the capacity conspicuous in his 
dispatches. 

He had the advantage of being initiated in this work by Lord Malmes- 
bury, whom he accompanied on his mission to Paris in 1796. Paris, he 
observes, seemed little different from what it was when he was there in 
1790, but there were fewer carriages in the streets, the term citoyen was 
seldom heard, and the appearance of the people ‘ less democratic than in 
England’; everything was very dear, paper money was little used, and 
specie was ‘plentiful. The desire for peace was, he says, universal, and he 
mentions the well-known incident of his being ‘embraced by the poissardes’ 
on entering the city. As to society, he described Paris as the most profli- 
gate place he had ever set foot in; there was not ‘a remnant of anything 
like virtue or principle’. Malmesbury wrote to Lady Stafford praising 
him warmly, and took him with him on his mission of the next year, 
which he foretold would be of short duration, and was ended abruptly at 
Lille. He was next employed as ambassador to congratulate Frederick 
William IIT on his accession : he did not see the king, who was ill, but was 
impressed by the queen’s unaffected grace. In 1804 Pitt sent him to 
Russia to persuade Alexander to enter the third coalition against France. 
A full record of the skill and firmness with which he conducted negotiations, 
bringing them first to a provisional agreement in April, 1805, and finally, 
after difficulties had arisen which seemed insurmountable, to a successful 
issue, must be looked for elsewhere.! Here we see him working hard, bored 
by the reticence with which he was treated in society, finding relief in an 
extraordinary flirtation with ‘ the little barbarian’, the Princéss Galitzin, 
and at last so wearied with his work as to describe the diplomatic service 
as ‘a school for falsehood and dissimulation’. His return home was diffi- 
cult : he intended to travel by Warsaw and Vienna, but at Briinn he heard 
of the capitulation of Ulm and the French occupation of Vienna. He hurried 
to Olmiitz, close to the Russian and Austrian encampment, and after a 
time of much discomfort there had to leave in haste on the news of Auster- 
litz. He wrote from Troppau of the courage which the tsar and his army 


* Despatches relating to the Third Coalition against France, Royal Historical 
Society, 3rd Camden ser., vol. vii. 
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displayed in the battle. While on a second mission to Russia, ended by 
the treaty of Tilsit, he spent some time at Memel in familiar intercourse 
with the Prussian queen, and gives a pathetic account of her depression 
and fortitude. 

At the first meeting of Lord Granville and his constant correspondent 
Lady Bessborough, who was twelve years older than he, a passionate attach- 
ment between them began which lasted for some years and was succeeded 
by a close friendship only ended by her death in 1821. By 1809 she was 
able to rejoice at his marriage to her niece, Lady Harriet Cavendish, whose 
charming Letters, published in 1894, tell us how happy that marriage was. 
Lady Bessborough, a daughter of Earl Spencer, was not less beautiful than 
her elder sister Georgiana, duchess of Devonshire, and was, as she records 
here, constantly besieged by lovers. On one occasion, during a long evening 
call that she received from the prince of Wales, his conduct was at once so 
violent and so abject that on any less authority than hers, or concerning any 
other man, the account she gives of it might well be considered incredible. 
More interesting to us than her beauty is the delightful character of her 
letters, which are as bright and unaffected an expression of the writer’s 
thoughts and feeling as could be conveyed by spoken words. As one of the 
great ladies of the whig party she looks on politics from a different point of 
view from that of Lord Granville, but the difference grows less as years pass 
by and other influences than those of Fox’s time affect her. She was kind- 
hearted and unselfish, a fond mother and a devoted sister to the duchess 
of Devonshire, who found her a ready help in her illnesses and in breaking 
to the duke the enormous amount of her gambling debts; and though, like 
other women of her rank and time, she was seldom brought into contact 
with the poor, she was deeply moved by such cases of distress as came 
under her notice, tender in her sympathy and generous in her help, and her 
references to the school she set up and maintained at Roehampton, her 
husband’s English seat, for training destitute girls for domestic service, 
show that her charity was not based merely on sentiment. Of Lord Bess- 
borough, an amiable nobleman and a strong opponent of the Union, we 
hear little except in connexion with attacks of gout, when his lady expresses 
due sorrow for him. Her gossip about society is vivacious and sometimes 
humorous, and she often turns from it to talk about books, for she had 
intellectual tastes and read widely and critically: she refers to Locke and 
Dugald Stewart, to Roscoe’s Lorenzo de’ Medici, and to a large number of 
works of belles-lettres in French and Italian as well as English. 

Lord Granville, who had been a lord of the treasury for a few months 
before Pitt’s resignation, followed him out of office. Before doing so he 
asked and received his father’s consent, for he was then representing the 
county of Stafford, where the earl’s influence was overwhelming. The 
anomalous position and confusion arising from Pitt’s request to his col- 
leagues to remain in office are well illustrated here. Letters from Canning 
express the growing discontent with which he and the other adherents of 
the fallen minister beheld what they considered his subservience to his 
successor, and Addington’s unworthy treatment of him. At last, on 
3 October 1803, Pitt, on meeting Granville by chance, poured out to 
him his dissatisfaction with the ministers, speaking of their ‘contradictory 
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orders’ and ‘ inconceivable blunders ’ as imperilling the safety of the king- 
dom. It was probably to some report of this conversation that Fox 
referred in his letter to Grey on 17 December, evidently doubting whether 
Pitt had been so outspoken as was alleged.2 Of Canning’s position during 
Pitt’s second administration we hear a good deal: his jeers enraged the 
Addington faction, and attempts were made to discredit him: forged 
letters were sent in his name to Sidmouth soliciting office, which Sidmouth 
believed or affected to believe were genuine; and a dispute with Lord 
Hawkesbury, who, Lady Bessborough considered, treated him shabbily, 
caused him much annoyance. He made himself personally disliked by 
others: Fox, whose good nature was unbounded, complained of his 
pettishness, and Lord Grey, who had ‘ formerly been particularly partial to 
him ’, and had advocated his admission to the cabinet when negotiations 
with Pitt’s friends were afoot in 1807, spoke of his treatment of him when 
Canning was foreign secretary in the Portland administration with 
extreme bitterness. Granville, who was for a short time secretary at war, 
went out of office with Canning and received a note from him, printed 
here, written immediately after his duel with Castlereagh, to assure his 
friend that his wound was not serious. Several letters refer to Canning’s 
refusal to serve with Castlereagh when Lord Liverpool formed his cabinet. 
William Lamb, afterwards Lord Melbourne, who agreed with his mother- 
in-law, Lady Bessborough, in liking him, considered that Castlereagh, 
though he had been ‘ obstinate and absurd ’ at first, had done all that he 
reasonably could to make it easy for him to come in, adding that ‘he takes 
as much courting as a woman and more than most’, and that he was too 
fond of writing and too touchy. A year later he bitterly repented his 
refusal and in his soreness of heart laid the responsibility for it on his 
friends, and among them on Lord Granville. 

Visits of Lord Bessborough to his Irish estates are narrated by his lady 
in some lively letters describing the terror inspired by the Whiteboys, the 
delight with which the tenantry welcomed their absentee landlord, and 
the extortions of the tithe-farmers. She gives a curious account of the 
excitement in London at the introduction of gas for street-lighting in 1807, 
and the wild rush for shares in the new company, which was said to promise 
investors ‘£6,000 a year for every seven guineas’. The flight of her 
daughter, Lady Caroline Lamb, from her father-in-law’s house, which 
deeply distressed her, is told at length. Among the later letters are some 
from her son, Colonel Frederick Ponsonby, who served with distinction 
in the Peninsular war and was severely wounded at Waterloo, and others 
containing news received from him: those relating to the battles of Bar- 
rosa, Albuera, and Salamanca and the operations subsequent to it, deserve 
attention. She records with indignation the attempts of the whigs to 
belittle Wellington’s achievements. So many and diverse are the points of 
interest touched on in these volumes that it is impossible to give an ade- 
quate notice of them within reasonable limits. The editor’s work has been 
done with admirable care and completeness, and readers will derive great 
assistance from it, especially as many persons are designated in the letters 
by nicknames. W. Hunt. 

Memorials of Foz, iii. 443 
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The Second Partition of Poland; a Study in Diplomatic History. By 
Rosert Howarp Lorp, Ph.D. (Harvard Historical Studies, No. xxiii. 
Cambridge, U.S.A.: Harvard University Press, 1915.) 


Tue cause of Poland owed no effective aid to British statesmanship, from 
the time of Pitt’s passivity in 1792 to that of Lord Russell’s non possumus 
in 1863; and there was very cold comfort in the words which, as we learn 
from Mr. Buckle’s new volume, Disraeli used in the house of commons : 
‘ If the partition of Poland was a great crime, it was a crime shared by the 
Polish people, as their national existence could not have been destroyed 
without some faults on their side.’ Students of history who have contented 
themselves with this kind of self-complacent judgement and the grain of 
truth which it contains, will do well to read Dr. Lord’s monograph, and 
more especially the introductory part of it, which deals with ‘ the unfortu- 
nate historic evolution of the Polish constitution ’, together with the very 
remarkable chapters treating of the beginnings of national revival, and 
of the attempted realization of them in the constitution of the third of 
May. Dr. Lord justly holds that the history of the second partition of 
Poland, which is his proper theme (although he carries it forward in some 
respects to the much debated ground of the negotiations which ended in 
the third partition), cannot be understood when viewed as a mere episode 
in the history of the revolutionary war, or as a result of the transactions 
(the reverse of complete) between the eastern powers down to the time 
of the Russo-Prussian Convention of January 1793. To these transactions 
Dr. Lord has given full attention; and those who can call to mind the 
controversies of a past generation, in which the conclusions of Sybel’s 
great book on the revolutionary epoch were impugned by Hiiffer and 
others and defended by the eminent author with no measured scorn, will 
readily acknowledge the use made in the present volume of the new 
sources, and of the new historical works, Polish and Russian in particular, 
which have been open to the use of its writer. He has thus produced one 
of the most notable diplomatic studies that have been recently published, 
and one which does great credit to the historical school of which he is 
a member. But it is in the passages to which I have referred that the 
special value of his work seems to lie. In the midst of strife and warfare 
we are so apt to pass perfunctory judgements on nationalities and nations, 
that we may well pause to reconsider, in the light of impartial research, the 
popular verdict, ‘ all their own fault’, which is often thought a sufficient 
explanation of the doom of what, before the partitions, was the third largest 
of European states; and this, quite apart from King Louis-Philippe’s 
generous sentiment, Les peuples ne sont jamais coupables. 

The constitutional history of Poland in modern times comprises a long 
period of decline, followed by a very brief time of reform. During the 
former, in the words of Professor Hétzsch, one of the chief living 
authorities on the age of Catharine II, Poland made the vain ‘ attempt to 
play the part of a great power of the modern type with only the resources 
of a medieval feudal state’. The Polish type of polity was only an 
exaggeration of the kind of state implied ; the very liberum veto, which to 
many critics symbolizes the anarchy of Polish constitutional life (and 
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excusably so, since of fifty-five diets held between 1652 and 1764, not less 
than forty-eight were ‘ exploded’ by the vote of a single deputy), was 
merely an exaggerated application of the idea common to medieval parlia- 
mentarism, or the system of estates, that the vote of a majority cannot 
bind a minority : ‘ in Catalonia, for instance, a single nobleman by uttering 
the words “ Yo dissent” could stop the proceedings of the Cortes.’ The 
essential difference in the evolution of Polish constitutional life lies, of 
course, in the fact that in Poland neither did the Crown ultimately prevail 
over the estates, nor the estates or parliament over the Crown, but a single 
class over all the rest. The triumph of the szlachta, composed of a handful 
of great families, and of what it is hardly an exaggeration to describe as an 
‘ aristocratic proletariate’, was primarily due to their exemption from 
all taxes and all public duties except unpaid military service, and was 
assured by the strange abasement of the towns, the cruel degradation of 
the peasantry, and the gradual exclusion of the clergy from the diets, while 
the higher positions in the church were absorbed by the aristocracy. 
A curious, but very natural consequence of the monopolization of political 
power by the country gentry was that in reality it was not the diets that 
were supreme in the land, but the dietines, or local assemblies—which as 
dietines of relation received the reports of deputies as to the fulfilment of 
their mandates, and not unfrequently modified the conclusions of the 
larger body. And not less disastrous than the evil of the mandate-system 
and the constant use of the liberum veto was the corrective applied to it. 
The system of confederations, through which the republic was ultimately 
brought to its fall—for it was the malcontent magnates (one cannot quite 
see why Dr. Lord calls them émigrés) who were the authors of the con- 
federation of Targowica that threw themselves and their country into the 
tender embraces of Catharine [I—was anti-constitutional in its very 
origin and essence, a device of érapia: formed for the carrying through 
of party objects either in an interregnum, or on behalf of the king, or, 
more commonly, against him. The royal authority thus became little more 
than a tool that could be used or abused, and, even in the hands of a 
sovereign ambitious both of increasing his authority and of recovering for 
Poland the place she had held in Europe in times long past, merely served 
to add a certain dignity to the national collapse. 

King Stanislas Leszezynski, with all his amiability, seems to have 
foreseen the humiliation, far more bitter than that which closed his own 
ephemeral reign, reserved for his namesake, the unhappy King Stanislas 
Augustus. But he could hardly have foreseen the great movement for 
reform of which yet a third Stanislas—whose name is probably to be 
found in few western histories, though, according to Dr. Lord, his own book 
had an unexampled success—was a literary embodiment. Stanislas 
Stuszic, in 1785, denounced the liberum veto, and demanded the establish- 
ment of hereditary monarchy and a permanent diet, besides a full series of 
military, judicial, and industrial reforms, and the abolition of serfdom. 
In the idea of reform there was nothing new for Poland, which, it should 
always be remembered, had shown itself remarkably open to the influences 
of both Renaissance and Reformation; the marvel would rather lie in the 
completeness and thoroughness of what rapidly became the programme of 
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the whole nationalist party—the patriots, whose demands swayed the 
great diet of 1788 to 1793—were we to forget the age in which that diet 
held its sittings. Of the soundness and salutariness of these reforms there 
can be little question; but had Poland the inner strength necessary for 
carrying them? The answer to this question is not to be given rashly, 
and should certainly not be based only on the abundant pictures of Polish 
social demoralization at our service. The four years’ diet, which repre- 
sented the growth of the desire for political reform during the two decades 
(or thereabouts) that had passed since the hard lesson of the first partition, 
knew its own mind in spite of the turmoil of conflicting factions, and the 
plan of reform adopted at Warsaw, both in what it rejected and in what 
it proposed to add (the principle of hereditary kingship imprimis), amounted 
to the establishment of a constitutional monarchy of the modern type. 
The misfortune of the diet was that it failed, and that the constitution 
passed by it en bloc on the famous third of May served no purpose but 
that of becoming a stone of offence to Poland’s worst enemies. For Russia 
turned against Poland and her monarchical reform so soon as the Turkish 
war was at an end, and Prussia had only waited for the moment when 
Russia should set herself against the constitution to join in the denuncia- 
tion of it and in the endeavour to put an end to the beginnings of the new 
political life of the doomed republic. The conduct of Austria is, as usual 
in these transactions, less easy to describe in brief. Dr. Lord is of opinion 
that Sybel’s failure to prove his assertion that the Emperor Leopold II had 
a hand in preparing the coup d@’état, of which the adoption of the old consti- 
tution formed part, may be held to have been demonstrated ; while it is 
equally certain that the emperor exerted himself actively to secure the 
general recognition of that charter by the powers. But after Leopold’s 
death, and after Austria had felt herself obliged to seek the alliance of 
Prussia for her campaign in the west, the note of Austrian policy changed, 
and the two German powers undertook in future to guarantee not the free 
constitution, but a free constitution for Poland—and Russia’s hands were 
untied. 

Space fails me to follow Dr. Lord through the mazes of the negotiations 
which from the middle of 1792 onwards prepared and led up to the second 
partition of Poland. The policy of Russia and that of Prussia were dictated 
by lust of territory, the one governing motive, as Dr. Lord truly remarks, 
of the diplomacy of the age. In the case of Catharine II it is futile to 
suppose the co-operation of the sentiment of nationality, or of religious 
sympathies, or indeed of any sentiment except such as was still inspired 
by Potemkin, the self-designated king of Dacia. In the case of Prussia 
and her fitfully ambitious king, Frederick William II, the desire to arrondir 
the frontiers of Frederick the Great had become the political gospel of the 
men—Haugwitz, Lucchesini, and the rest—who, without being bound by 
systematic designs like those of Hertzberg, directed the foreign policy 
of the kingdom in the latter part of the reign and for some years beyond. 
The great mercantile port of Danzig and the important military position of 
Thorn were advantages in no event to be missed, and the balance between 
German and Polish nationality in the Prussian state was not so dangerously 
affected as in the third partition. Austria, on the contrary, after gaining 
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the whole of Galicia in the first partition, fluctuated both in her policy 
and in her immediate purposes ; and, as has been said, when she had again 
thrown in her lot with the despoilers, she found herself at last with her bird 
—the time-honoured project of the Bavaro-Belgian exchange—in the bush, 
while her German ally had hisin the hand. This was clear to the emperor 
himself, and Cobenzl and Spielmann were dismissed from office, making 
room for Thugut, who, having failed to modify the conditions of the 
second partition, addressed himself to the preparation of the third. Into 
his examination of the earlier phases of the career of this statesman— 
a Kaunitz of far lesser calibre—it would be interesting to follow the 
author of this volume; but I have already exceeded my limits, and my 
primary purpose has been to direct attention to the internal side of 
Dr. Lord’s most interesting narrative. 

It is to be regretted that the author of this volume should have allowed 
his clear and at times powerful exposition of his theme to be occasionally 
marred by solecisms of expression which could easily have been avoided. 
‘Supposedly’ is bad enough, but to‘ disrupt’, ‘ disgruntled’, and the like, 
are worse; and to read of Potemkin as ‘the late lamented’ is painful. 
The Harvard University Press is to be congratulated on its possession 
of Russian and Polish type, but to print the names of Russian and Polish 
books without transliteration is not yet the best way of ensuring reference 
to them. A. W. Warp. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Western Mediaeval Manuscripts in Edinburgh 
University Library. By Caruertne R. Borianp, M.A. (Edinburgh : 
Printed for the University at the University Press, 1916.) 

No student of medieval manuscripts in Great Britain is likely to under- 

rate his debt to the present Provost of King’s College for his admirable 

series of Cambridge and other catalogues. Dr. James’s knowledge of 
the contents of our collections, of the decoration of the books, and of the 
methods of the scribes and librarians through whose hands they have 
passed, is unrivalled and stands small chance of being ever excelled. 

In Dr. James’s hands the study of this particular side of manuscript 

lore has led to an advance of knowledge of which earlier librarians hardly 

dreamt. Nevertheless we think there is some danger lest Dr. James’s 
catalogues should be taken to be the model of all cataloguing, and his 
the only right method in which a catalogue may be written or printed. 

After all, the primary need, as it seems to us, of the great majority of 

those who use a catalogue of manuscripts is to discover exactly what 

works or documents are contained in each volume, and where they may 
be found printed. To state these facts with accuracy often needs laborious 
hours of minute bibliographical research. Were it Dr. James’s practice 
to set down all that he knows on these points, still more if it were his 
way to investigate what he does not know as minutely and carefully as 
he goes into questions of the collation of quires, the identification of 
press-marks, and the comparative study of historiated initials, the row 
of volumes standing to his credit on our shelves would have been much 
shorter, and we should have lost much instruction that_nobody but he 
could give us. So he wisely puts the contents of the book in smaller 
VOL. XXXI.—NO. CXXIV. Uu 
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type and expands the information as to externals. In this handsome 
volume Miss Borland shows us that she has assimilated his system with 
a thorough understanding of its merits. We are not so sure that she 
has an equal comprehension of its limitations. So far as concerns the 
matter which he and she agree in putting into larger type, one might 
open her book and read for pages under the impression that Dr. James’s 
work was before one, and that is no small praise. We must not be thought 
ungrateful if we try to put in a plea for better treatment of the despised 
small-type matter, the enumeration of authors and titles and the descrip- 
tion of anonymous or unrubricated tracts. Even here there is something 
to commend. Miss Borland generally gives us the title or colophon, 
where there is one, verbatim, and the opening words—though in the 
case of a sermon she should beware of giving only the text or such a 
phrase as ‘ Quoniam, fratres karissimi’. But a few examples will show 
that more help might have been given in the perplexities of attribution, 
and that Bandini or Hauréau, as well as the Provost of King’s, may be 
models worthy of a cataloguer’s imitation. 

There are in the collection before us four copies of the work entitled Com- 
pendium Theologicae Veritatis. Two are anonymous (nos. 72, 74) ; the other 
two give us choice of three authors, Albertus Magnus (no. 73), Thomas 
Aquinas, or Hugo Cardinalis, i.e. Hugues de 8. Cher (no. 112). Miss Borland 
indexes no. 112 under Aquinas (attributed) and Hugo de 8. Caro, but none 
of them under Albertus, and brings the four together only under the title ; 
and she gives no indication where it may be looked for in print (anony- 
mously and in Albertus’ works). Of Hugh of Strassburg, to whom the 
writers of the Histoire Littéraire assign the real authorship, she makes 
no mention at all. The author of the Sermones Provinciales (it should 
perhaps be Provincialis) in no. 96 is Peter of Rheims. Gregory of Huntingdon 
(fi. 1290) is not, in spite of Bishop Bale, among possible candidates for the 
authorship of the Imago Mundi (no. 115, art. 2), since several of the manu- 
scripts go back to the twelfth century. It may possibly be by Henry of 
Huntingdon, but Hauréau decided for the shadowy Honorius of Autun. The 
Meditations on the Passion in no. 110, art. 9, are part of the same Medita- 
tiones de Vita Christi which occurs in no. 92. The claim of 8. Bonaventura 
to the authorship, admitted by Miss Borland, is very doubtful. According 
to Peltier they are the work of a monk of San Gimignano, perhaps Johannes 
de Caulibus. Roger Bacon, to whom an experiment in no. 131, art. 14, 
is ascribed, does not appear in the index. No. 137, L’ Arbre des Batailles, 
is by Honoré Bonet. Occasionally, but rarely, one suspects a misreading 
in Miss Borland’s version of title or opening words, or that a lack of Greek 
(the twelve Greek manuscripts in the collection are briefly described by 
Mr. Tillyard) may have stood in her way (Isagogus is not the title of 
a work by Porphyrius). But enough of fault-finding. This book, with its 
conscientious work, its excellent print and twenty-five admirable plates, 
is @ precious possession and a work of which Miss Borland may be justly 
proud. 

The collection thus revealed to us is not, as a library, of any considerable 


antiquity. As lately, it would seem, as 1825, Edinburgh University 
possessed but thirty-six medieval manuscripts. It now has some 230, 
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about half of which it owes to the generosity of that wise benefactor, 
David Laing. As it stands, however, the library is rich in interesting and 
beautiful books. This is hardly the place to speak of the liturgical 
section, which is perhaps the most important, and in describing which 
Miss Borland’s own skill has been aided by help from Mr. F. C. Eeles, 
whose knowledge of Scotch liturgical matters is unsurpassed ; but attention 
must be called to the fine eleventh-century psalter with Celtic ornament, 
of which a good coloured plate is given. Among the law-books, a fifteenth- 
century manuscript of Swedish borough law is a rarity in British collections. 
Of strictly historical manuscripts, there is a well-known copy of the Scoti- 
chronicon, but perhaps the most interesting book relates to England, being 
an unpublished collection of precedents of royal letters, chiefly of the time 
of Richard II. The compiler suggested is John Prophete, a royal secretary, 
who died in 1416. It is stated that a detailed description is to be published 
in the Camden Series. This is good news, and we venture to hope that 
the Royal Historical Society, having embarked on the enterprise, will deal 
also with other books proceeding from the king’s secretaries’ office, of 
which a diligent search would probably unearth a good many. Besides the 
Tiber Epistolaris of Richard of Bury, described in Hist. MSS. Commission, 
4th Report (app., p. 379), attention may be drawn to two in the British 
Museum, one of the early part of Edward ITI’s reign in Royal MS. 12 D. XI, 
another of about the same period as the Edinburgh MS. in Royal 10 B. 
IX. Of a later date the Museum has a good series of books of the Latin 
secretaries of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 


J. P. Gitson. 
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Short Notices 


THE Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modern History first published by 
the late Rev. Hereford B. George more than forty years ago have long 
acquired and deserved an established position as a work of reference. 
They now appear in a fifth edition, revised and enlarged by Mr. J. R. H. 
Weaver (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1916). The enlargement consists 
mainly in the continuation of the reigning houses down to their last 
changes and the insertion of their younger members ; there is also added 
a list of the presidents of the United States of America. The work of 
correction has been carefully done: we have looked for facts omitted in 
the earlier editions and have found them duly inserted. It may be useful 
to note some things which might be added or altered with advantage when 
the book is next republished. For English history we suggest that there 
should be mention of the marriage of Edmund earl of Kent with Lucia 
daughter of Bernabdé Visconti (tables iv* and xxxiv); of the name of 
Anne, the daughter of Henry duke of Warwick, whose death left the 
earldom to her uncle by marriage, Richard the kingmaker (vii) ; and of 
the second marriage of Frances duchess of Suffolk to Adrian Stokes, and 
of her third daughter, Mary the wife of Henry Keys (viii). In xxix it 
might be possible, though it would not be quite easy, to introduce the 
affinity of Jacquetta of Luxemburg, the wife of John duke of Bedford, 
whose origin is commonly left obscure. As Anthony of Brabant’s wife, 
Joan daughter of Waleran count of St. Pol, is given, her first cousin Peter 
of St. Pol, the father of Jacquetta, could be inserted as well. In xii the 
numbers of the emperors and kings are not all supplied; nor are the 
confusing double numbers of one duke Albert of Austria (xiv) and of 
several dukes Albert of Bavaria (xvii) ; and the numbering of the Emperors 
Constantine, from VIII onwards, does not accord with that generally 
approved (xlvii). It would be well to insert the marriage of the Emperor 
Romanus II with Bertha (or Eudocia), daughter of Hugh king of Italy ; 
and in the Norman pedigree in xiii room should be found for Robert 
Guiscard’s daughter Emma, the mother of Tancred the crusader. In xviii 
we miss the name of Anna daughter of the elector-palatine Rudolf II, 
who was the second wife of the Emperor Charles IV ; and in xlii his third 
and fourth wives should be inserted, if only to show that Wenceslaus 
and Sigismund were half-brothers. The Hohenzollern pedigree (xx a) 
should include John of the Franconian line (brother to Albert the grand 
master of the Teutonic order), who married Germaine de Foix, widow of 
Ferdinand of Arragon. In xvii the double name of Henriette Adelaide 
of Savoy, wife of Ferdinand Maria elector of Bavaria, is required ; and 
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Sophia daughter of Thomas Palaeologus (xlvi, xlviii) might be given her 
earlier name Zoe as well. Two sons of Louis Napoleon, king of Holland, are 
mentioned in xxiv*, Napoleon Charles and Louis Napoleon: the latter’s 
full name was Charles Louis Napoleon, and there was another son Louis 
Napoleon (also called Napoleon Louis), who was for a time grand duke 
of Berg and married Charlotte daughter of Joseph Napoleon; neither 
husband nor wife is given here. The list of popes (li) is taken from a late 
and bad source. Martin III should be Marinus II. Donus II and John XV 
(985) have been invented merely by error of transcription. The real 
John XV is here called John XVI, and the antipope John XVI is numbered 
XVII (997-8) ; so that we find another John XVII, correctly so numbered, 
in 1003. It may be noticed that as names are anglicized in this book 
Pippin and Odo should not appear in the French forms ‘Pepin’ and ‘Eudes’ 
(xii, xxv). ‘ Réné’ (xxx and xxxiii) is a mistake for René. The headings 
of dynastic families are not always inserted: ‘ Angeli’ and ‘ Palaeologi’ 
are lacking in xlviii. And there might well be a foot-note in xvia to 
explain ‘ Ascanian’. In the first three editions the tables were folded and 
mounted on guards, and the book was easy to handle: now that the tables 
are bound up flat and the book requires 2 ft. 8 in. of space to open out, 
it cannot be described as convenient for practical use. R. L. P. 


Among the many students who in these days busy themselves with the 
history of India no one is more diligent than Professor H. G. Rawlinson of 
the Deccan College at Poona. His pleasant collection of essays entitled 


Indian Historical Studies has been noticed in this Review (ante, xxix. 
411), and his little volume on Shivaji the Maratha (xxxi. 517). Now he 
offers a more substantial work on the Intercourse between India and the 
Western World from the Earliest Times to the Fall of Rome (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1916). The author endeavours to give a succinct account 
of his subject, which has never been dealt with as a whole in any English 
work, although the material has been handled by a host of writers. India, 
until quite recent times, neither received much from Europe nor gave much 
to it. We can trace small effects in the domain of art and architecture, 
and larger ones in the province of mathematics and astronomy, to prove 
that India had something to learn from the West. But on the whole, 
Indian evolution has been wonderfully self-contained. On the other hand, 
until the latter part of the eighteenth century, when Sanskrit became 
known, Indian ideas had extremely little influence on European religion or 
philosophy. The somewhat fanciful notion that Gothic architecture is to be 
traced back to an Indian origin requires much more proof than Mr. Havell 
has given. Mr. Rawlinson has laboriously collected all the references he can 
find to early intercourse between Europe and India, and has done his work 
on the whole well. Everybody who has tried to write history knows how 
unattainable is the ideal of perfect accuracy; and if some slips in the book 
before us are pointed out, the criticism need not be taken amiss. The 
partial reproduction of the details concerning the internal constitution of 
the Maurya empire is not relevant. That topic concerns the internal history 
of India and can be treated properly only in a work devoted to such history. 
The author often slips in his references. The note 4 on page 6 seems to refer 
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to the Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey for the Western Circle for 
1912-13. The passage alluded to deals with Sabaean inscriptions, not with 
supposed Phoenician antiquities. On p. 14, R.S.A., Journal is not the 
proper way to cite the J.R.A.S. J.R.A.S. Bengal should be J.A.S.B. 
The venerable Society founded by Sir William Jones is not ‘Royal.’ The 
Early History of India should not be cited as Anc. Hist, Ind. If the author 
had used the third edition of that work instead of the second, he would 
have been saved from some mistakes, e. g. about beryl mines (p. 101). 
The attempt to derive ‘ elephant’ from the Arabic al plus the Sanskrit 
ibha, although not new, is simply absurd. ‘ Tinavelly’ is not a recognized 
spelling. On p. 25, Hecataeus of Abdera, the contemporary of Alexander 
the Great, is confounded with the much earlier Hecataeus of Miletus. 
Alexander entered India in 326, not in 329 (p. 33). ‘ Solar topi’ (p. 74) 
should be‘ solah topi ’—i.e. pith helmet (see Yule and Burnell’s Glossary). 
The identification of Minnagara with Madhyamika is an unprovoked blunder 
of Mr. Schoff, wrongly fathered on another author (p. 117). The misreading 
in MSS. of Limiriké for Damiriké is simply due to confusion between A and 
A (p. 120). So much may suffice. The book is useful as a compendious 
summary, and probably may reach a second edition, when corrections such 
as those noted can be inserted. Others are needed. V. A. 8. 


Mr. Max Radin, in his essay on The Jews among the Greeks and Romans 
(Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1915), does 
not attempt. to give us a connected history of the Jewish nation in the 
Graeco-Roman period, but rather a series of chapters on various aspects 
of the relations between Jew and Gentile in a loose chronological frame- 
work. The first three of these—on Greek and Roman religious ideas 
and concepts of race—contain little of general interest, and might with 
advantage have been compressed into an introductory section; and the 
‘ Sketch of Jewish history between Nebuchadnezzar and Constantine’ 
which follows is extremely slight (only ten pages). The chapters on 
‘The Opposition ’—both in its social and philosophic aspects—are written 
with some freshness and of course with a sympathy with the Jewish 
point of view which gives them an interest of their own; and in the chapter 
on the development of the Roman-Jewish community the criticism of the 
alleged expulsions of the Jews from Rome is worthy of note. For the 
rest, the author does not attempt a full discussion of historical problems, 
though his chapters are well furnished with references to the sources, 
and he occasionally develops a suggestion of his own, e. g. that the much- 
vexed tricesima sabbata is to be identified with the Day of Atonement. 
We think none the worse of him for speaking of Christianity as ‘ heterodox 
Judaism’ or‘ the scheme of salvation prepared by the Cilician Jew Paul’: 
but we can hardly endorse the obiter dictum that ‘during the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. it is doubtful whether even the faintest whisper had reached 
Greeks that told of the race of Italic barbarians destined so soon to 
dominate the world’. As Mr. Radin has some interesting things to say 
of the Jews in Egypt, it is disappointing to find but little use made of 


the Elephantine papyri, which might have been employed to give life to 
the picture. H. 8. J. 
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Mr. G. A. Harrer’s Studies in the History of the Roman Province of Syria 
(Princeton: University Press, 1915) form one of the painstaking and 
accurate epigraphic monographs to which American students are fond of 
devoting their energies. The book deals in the main with the governors 
of the province from the fall of Nero to the period of Diocletian, and is 
based on an exhaustive study of the sources. Sidelights are also thrown 
on the history of the period which justify the expenditure of so much 
labour on minutiae. For example, the rebellion of Pescennius Niger is 
shown to have been suppressed by Septimius Severus about a year before 
the date usually accepted, and (incidentally) Domaszewski’s theory of 
the complicity of various governors in the eastern provinces in the con- 
spiracy against Commodus is effectively criticized. The line of proof 
adopted seems convincing, though there may be details in which we 
disagree; e.g. Mr. Harrer follows Mr. Stout in making Fabius Cilo 
governor of Galatia after his consulship in a. D. 193, which is most un- 
likely. H.8. J. 


The indefatigable Professor N. Jorga of Bucharest has produced, at an 
appropriate moment, a book in two volumes entitled Histoire des Rowmains 
de Transylvanie et de Hongrie (Bucarest: Joseph Gébl Successeurs, 
1915-16). Like Xénopol, he refutes the theory of Roesler, based upon 
a well-known passage of Vopiscus, that Aurelian permanently transported 
across the Danube the Roman population of what is now Transylvania, 
and that consequently the Hungarians, when they occupied that country 
much later, found it destitute of any Rumanian element. According to 
this theory, the present Rumanian inhabitants of Transylvania are the 
descendants of emigrants who entered the country after both the Hun- 
garians and the Saxons. Politically the question is unimportant, because 
the Rumanians are admittedly the largest section of the population ; 
but historically it will doubtless continue to be hotly debated between 
the representative writers of the two hostile races, especially as Transyl- 
vanian history is almost a blank till the twelfth century. The documents 
of the following century, however, allude to the Rumanians of Transyl- 
vania, who in yet another hundred years received favourable treatment and 
a new organization from the Angevin dynasty. But there happened in 
Transylvania what happened in Bosnia: the nobles embraced the religion 
- of their conquerors, with whom they became identified. The peasants 
thus lost their national leaders, and even when a Rumanian prince, 
Michael the Brave of Wallachia, conquered Transylvania in 1599, he 
endeavoured to conciliate the Hungarian nobles rather than the Rumanian 
peasantry. Thus, when, in 1699, the country passed under the direct 
authority of Austria, a contemporary describes its Rumanian inhabitants 
as ‘ a nation of peasants and shepherds’. The Banat of Temesvar, how- 
ever, seems to have preserved many of the old Rumanian families. The 
second volume, which covers the period from 1685 to the present day, 
describes the formation of the Rumanian Uniate Church, of which Micu 
was the greatest figure ; Joseph II’s abolition of serfdom; the Jacquerie 
under the leadership of Horea in 1784; and the revolt of 1848, when the 
Rumanians of Transylvania, whose existence as a people Kossuth had 
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denied, fought on the side of Austria against their Hungarian oppressors 
and received the usual reward which Austria gives to those nationalities 
which help her—ingratitude. It describes, too, the influence of those 
Rumanians who had studied in Rome within sight of Trajan’s Column, the 
literary and journalistic development of Transylvania, and the educational 
debt of the two Rumanian principalities to the professors from beyond 
the mountains between 1822 and 1848. W. M. 


The Rev. T. Taylor’s book on The Celtic Christianity of Cornwall 
(London : Longmans, 1916) will be read with interest by lovers of Celtic 
antiquities, but we must honestly say that it does not add much to previous 
knowledge of the subject. That is not the author’s fault, because the 
materials on which our knowledge is built are extremely limited. They 
are summarized in Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Docu- 
ments, vol. i, pp. 157, 162-3, 670-704. The Cornish Vitae Sanctorum are 
extremely late, and more than usually unhistorical ; and the same may 
be said of the scanty literary remains in the ancient Cornish language. 
What, then, has Mr. Taylor added to our knowledge ? He has unearthed 
from a fifteenth-century life of St. Petrock a sixth-century Cornish bishop, 
Wethnoc (Guethnoc), who occupied a cell. His existence is interesting 
as confirming the conclusion that the early Cornish episcopate, like that 
of other Celtic churches, was monastic and not diocesan (p. 98). Another 
inference, that Cornish parishes were older than English parishes (p. 54), 
seems to rest on no substantial ground. Where there were no dioceses it 
is not likely that there were parishes. On pp. 56-7 we have short accounts 
of the paschal table and tonsure controversies, on the supposition that 
as such controversies prevailed in other parts of the Celtic church they 
must have prevailed in Cornwall. This is probable. But if this principle 
is to be allowed, a history might be written about the early Manx church, 
of which there is no record except such as may be derived from the 
toponomy, or the ‘ toponomastic ’ as Mr. Taylor strangely calls it (p. 56), 
of the Isle of Man. Lastly, a word as to style. Long sentences such as 
that beginning on p. 11, line 17, ought to be cut up. They have a ten- 
dency, like the sentence beginning on p. 48, 1. 13, to become ungram- 
matical; and who is St. Martin, the founder of churches in Ossory 
(p. 111) ? why not add ‘reputed’? F. E. W. 


If thick paper, wide margins, large print, and a readable style sufficed 
to make a good book, the volume entitled Promotion of Learning in India 
during Muhammadan Rule (by Muhammadans), by Mr. Narendra Nath 
Law? (London: Longmans, 1916), might take rank as a work of 
unusual excellence. But a treatise with a title so serious needs some- 
thing more, and that something is lacking. Mr. Henry- Beveridge, the 
well-known Persian scholar, who contributes a ‘ foreword’, certifies 
that Mr. Law’s compilation is ‘a substantial contribution to the history 
of India’. We wish we could agree with the indulgent critic on that 
point, as we agree heartily with his expression of pleasure at seeing 
Indian gentlemen taking an interest in the history of their country. 
Mr. Law himself has published Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, a 

? For a work by the same author with almost the same title, see ante, p. 347. 
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work of considerable merit, noticed in this Review for October, 1914. 
The subject then treated was within the range of the author’s first-hand 
knowledge and congenial studies. Now, in dealing with Muhammadan his- 
tory, Mr. Law has plunged into a subject of which his knowledge is super- 
ficial. His book does not contribute anything of value to Indian history. 
It is in substance little more than a catalogue of theological colleges 
founded and of more or less learned men patronized by Muslim sovereigns 
who have ruled over Indian kingdoms at various times. Nobody needs 
to be reminded that as a rule Muhammadan kings have been eager to do 
something both for the faith and for the benefit of their own souls by 
showing favour to men learned in Koranic law, and that also they have 
usually taken pleasure in the flatteries and verbal gymnastics of so-called 
‘poets’. Even Akbar, who did not like the fraternity, allowed ‘ thou- 
sands of poets ’ to attend his court, out of whom fifty-nine ‘ had the honour 
of being presented to His Imperial Majesty’. The two real poets of the 
age, Tulsi Das and Sir Das, never‘ had the honour’. Mr. Law denies 
the well-established fact that Akbar, like many other great princes, was 
illiterate, ignorant of the alphabet, and unable to sign his own name. 
That fact is absolutely certain, and if Mr. Law were better versed in 
the authorities, including Abul Fazl, he would not be sceptical on the 
subject. He fails to realize the degree of intimacy between Akbar and 
the Jesuits of both the first and third missions which existed, and to 
appreciate the exceptional claim to credit rightly advanced on behalf of 
both Father Monserrate and Father Jerome Xavier. The former learned 
priest was tutor to Prince Murad and in constant confidential communica- 
tion with the emperor, whom he testifies to have been ‘ absolutely ignorant 
of both reading and writing’ (legendi scribendique prorsus ignarus). The 
Latin Commentarius of Monserrate, as edited by Father Hosten, 8.J., 
from which that quotation comes (p. 643), is an original authority of the 
highest value, long Jost, and rediscovered a few years ago in a Calcutta 
library. The assertion of the Jesuit author that he wrote ‘ with care and 
accuracy ’ (diligenter et accurate) is amply justified by the contents of his 
book. VY. awe 


The Voyages of the Norsemen to America, by Professor W. Hovgaard 
(New York: American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1915), is a useful con- 
tribution to a subject which will inevitably attract renewed attention 
from time to time, in spite of the difficulty of making any real advance 
in the discussion of the problems it presents. Professor Hovgaard’s title 
is a little unfortunate, as the use of ‘ Norsemen’ (in spite of the explana- 
tion given on p. xx) tends to suggest that the expeditions to the American 
coast had their origin in Norway, whereas they were entirely carried out by 
Icelanders either resident in, or setting out from, Greenland. This fact, 
which is made quite clear in the book itself, has an important bearing 
on the value of the evidence, and should not be obscured by the use of 
a vague term. In other respects Professor Hovgaard’s work may be 
thoroughly recommended as an impartial, and in some respects inde- 
pendent, presentation of an interesting subject. The first four chapters 
are of an introductory character, dealing with Iceland and the early 
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history and life of the Icelanders, Greenland and the Old Norse (i. e. 
Icelandic) settlements there, and the ships and navigation of the Norse- 
men. These chapters not only give what is necessary to put the subject 
in its proper setting, but are of value as a general survey of Scandinavian 
activities in the North Atlantic during four or five centuries. The various 
accounts of the Wineland voyages are then summarized and compared, 
with the result that Professor Hovgaard is not prepared to discard com- 
pletely the Flatey Book version in favour of that given in the separate 
saga of Eirik the Red. He contends, probably with reason, that there 
are genuine elements in both versions, in spite of their irreconcilable 
discrepancies. These differences are not surprising when it is considered 
that rival versions were evidently given by the voyagers and explorers 
themselves, and that the details had to be transmitted for several genera- 
tions by persons who had no knowledge of the regions described. Pro- 
fessor Hovgaard, however, has no doubt that the accounts have an historical 
basis, and unhesitatingly rejects Nansen’s attempt to reduce them to 
mere fiction. The later chapters are devoted to an account of the American 
coast from Baffin’s Land to Cape Cod, with a view to identifying the 
points specified in the sagas. The net result of the comparison is that 
no set of localities will exactly fit all the requirements, but the solutions 
of Professor Hovgaard have as much likelihood on their side as those 
proposed by previous writers. Considering the vagueness and the serious 
variations of the original accounts it seems improbable that any final 
certainty can be attained. The author’s views are made clearer by several 
maps, and the volume is liberally provided with illustrations of various 
kinds, especially with views of the coasts of Labrador and Newfoundland. 
Altogether the work will certainly take its place beside those of Gustav 


Storm and Arthur Reeves as a careful and critical investigation of the 
Wineland story. W. A.C. 


With the appearance of vol. xvi (1374-7) of the Calendar of Patent Rolls 
of Edward III (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1916) this valuable 
series is completed. Mr. Dawes, who was associated with Mr. Isaacson in 
the preparation of some of the preceding volumes, has done all the abstract- 
ing for this, in addition to compiling the index. In one point the latter 
marks a slight advance upon its predecessors. The long lists of names of 
alien priories, castles, forests, &c., collected by way of cross-reference are 
now printed in double column, and a certain amount of space that 
was previously wasted is thus saved. A careful scrutiny reveals little 
that calls for criticism. ‘Sabaudia, Peter de’ should have been cross- 
referenced under Savoy; the reference under ‘Edward III’ to ‘ House- 
hold’ given in the last volume has been accidentally omitted; and 
it is perhaps not wholly logical to enter the King’s Chamber under 
‘Household’ and to index the Wardrobe separately. It would have been 


better to have indexed both under ‘ Household ’, with a cross-reference 
in each case. ; 2 


The Tudor Privy Council, by Miss Dorothy M. Gladish (Retford: Printed 
at the office of the Retford, Gainsborough, and Worksop Times, 1915), 
is a useful and thorough piece of work on a difficult and important subject. 
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It contains sections on the privy council of each of the Tudor sovereigns, 
on the officials and meetings of the council, on its judicial and administra- 
tive work, and on its relations with the sovereign, with parliament, and with 
subordinate bodies, courts, and commissions. The concluding section on 
the official records of the privy council and the appendix on Tudor privy 
councillors are of special interest to students of the Tudor period. The best 
chapter of the book is, perhaps, that on the privy council and its work; 
this is an excellent summary of the multifarious duties of a body which 
might be concerned on one day with preparations against invasion, and on 
another might have to issue a licence for exporting a cargo of old shoes. 
The author certainly proves her conclusion that ‘a study of the records of 
the council, however superficial, confirms still more strongly the conviction 
that England and the English people owe more to consiliar (sic) government 
under the Tudors than they will ever realize’. It is regrettable, however, 
that the printing of the book is not equal to the care bestowed on its com- 
position ; the long list of errata is very far from being exhaustive. 


C.A.J.8. 


The National History of France (London: Heinemann, 1916), edited by 
M. Fr. Funck-Brentano, with an introduction to the English translation 


by Mr. J. E. C. Bodley, is designed for popular perusal. It is to consist 


of six volumes, of which one is to suffice for the middle ages, while the 
volume before us, by M. Louis Batiffol, deals with ‘ The Century of the 
Renaissance’. Mr. Bodley recommends it as a means of understanding 


literary allusions rather than history, and of acquiring an easy sense of 
familiarity with the names recurrent in our daily newspapers; but his 
introduction will hardly commend it to the serious student. He tells us, 
for instance (p. vi), that ‘the stately collegiate church of Saint Quentin 
witnessed the deadly assault when Coligny and his Huguenots were over- 
come, and Philip II of Spain vowed to build the Escorial in gridiron shape, 
in honour of the martyrdom of St. Lawrence, under whose invocation the 
Catholics won the day’. St. Quentin was fought on 10 August 1557, 
before there were any people called Huguenots at all; the French com- 
mander was the Constable Montmorency, as good a catholic as Philip IT 
himself ; and the battle was a national conflict between France and Spain 
without a trace of religious animosity in it. Other remarks suggest that 
Mr. Bodley can hardly have read the pages he was introducing ; otherwise 
he could scarcely have asserted that ‘in the sixteenth century . . . there 
is no aspiration, no movement towards popular government’ (p. xviii), 
or have dated ‘the Age of Memoirs’ from the reign of Louis XIII, in 
defiance of Brantéme, Monluc, La Noue, Tavannes, and a host of others. 
M. Batiffol is, of course, more familiar with the period, and his volume is 
a Vigorous narrative with some interesting suggestions ; but picturesque 
history commonly reveals indifference to accuracy in details that are not 
always unimportant, and M. Batiffol is distinctly casual in his treatment. 
He writes of a ‘ king of Spain’ in the fifteenth century, and throughout 
of the ‘ Emperor of Germany’. He tells us the English did not advance 
in 1523, although they got nearer Paris than the Germans did in 1914. 
Henry VIII’s policy from 1529 is attributed to an imaginary bribe from 
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Francis I and to nothing else. The war which broke out in 1543 is ascribed 
to 1544, and the battle of Miihlberg (1547) to 1546. Henry VIII is said 
to have given up Boulogne (p. 81), though in 1550 we are told it was still 
(as it was) in English possession (p. 135). In 1558, we read, the Dauphin 
was married ‘ to the only daughter of the King of Scotland, Mary Stuart, 
who came to live at the French Court’ (p. 125), as if Mary had not been 
queen already for sixteen years and in France for ten. We are told that 
“the Netherlands had already gone over to the new religion’ in 1560 
(p. 198), and that St. Bartholomew was ten years after the conference 
of Bayonne in 1565. The omissions are equally singular: there is no 
reference to the campaign which enabled Coligny to secure the Peace of 
St. Germain, to the siege of La Rochelle, or to the Fourth War of Religion ; 
and Henry IV’s struggle against Philip II is recounted without a single 
allusion to his allies the English and Dutch. The best chapter in the book 
is the last, which gives a rapid survey of French administration at the close 
of the century. The translation is not very expert ; it is simply mislead- 
ing to render politiques as ‘ politicians’, livres as ‘ pounds’ sterling, baillis 
as ‘ sheriffs’, and to explain maieurs as ‘a name given to mayors in the 
Middle Ages’ (p. 397). A. F. P. 


Under the title of Scandinavian Immigrants in New York, 1634-74 
(Minneapolis, Minnesota: Holter, 1916), Professor J. O. Eujen has 
published a collection of biographical articles on Norwegian, Danish, and 
Swedish settlers in New Netherland. The work is based on researches 
extended through seven years. H. E. E. 


In volumes iv and v (series 8) of the Danish Historisk Tidsskrift (Copen- 
hagen: Hagerup, 1912-15), the majority of the leading articles deal with 
questions of modern history, especially of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The older subjects treated in vol. iv are ‘ Earl Régnvald’s 
voyage to Jerusalem’, by F. Jénsson; ‘ Studies in Danish medieval 
book-collections’, and a review of recent works relating to the history 
of the Normans in Southern Italy, by Ellen Jorgensen; and ‘ Contribu- 
tions towards illustrating the relations between property and agriculture 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century’, by Chr. Thorsen. Among 
the other articles in this volume are ‘ The turning-point in the Scanian 
war (1676)’, by K. C. Rockstroh; ‘ The collision between the army and 
navy in the time of Christian V’, by H. D. Lind; and ‘ Contributions 
to the history of Denmark in 1772-84’, by L. Koch. A supplementary 
part, issued in commemoration of Professor E. Holm’s eightieth birthday, 
contains fifteen artieles by well-known historians, chiefly on points of 
recent history and politics. In vol. v Miss Jorgensen has an article on 
“Scandinavians at the university of Paris from the béginning of the 
thirteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century’, and Kr. Erslev writes 
on nawal levies (leding og ledingsskat) in the thirteenth century. The 
chief articles relating to modern times are two on the question of the 
Slesvig succession in the seventeenth century, by Kr. Erslev and P. Laurid- 
sen, which serve to illustrate the difficulty of any agreement between 
writers on this thorny subject ; ‘ Griffenfeld and our naval preparations, 
1675-6’, by H. D. Lind; ‘The first organization of the Danish and 
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Norwegian consular system’, by K. M. Widding; ‘The candidature of 
Frederik Christian of Augustenburg for the succession to the Swedish 
throne’, by H. Hjelholt ; ‘ The Duke of Gliicksbjerg’, by Axel Hansen ; 
and ‘C. N. David’s memoirs for the years 1863-5’, by Aage Friis. The 
usual lists of historical literature relating to Denmark contained in these 
two volumes are those for 1911, 1912, and 1913, all three compiled by 
A. Krarup. W. A. C. 


Mr. L. 8S. Mayo has written a biography of Jeffrey Amherst (New 
York: Longmans, 1916). Ambherst was a man of no little importance in 
his day ; so that a life of him might seem well justified. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to make bricks without straw; and, though the 
book has been written with the approval and encouragement of the 
present Lord Amherst, it contains no private letters nor anything which 
differentiates it from an ordinary history. Moreover it covers, for the 
most part, very familiar ground, that has been trodden by more than 
one distinguished historian. No fresh light is thrown on the subject of 
Amherst’s delay in 1759 (Mr. Mayo might have noted the remark of 
General Gage to Sir William Johnson, reported by the latter in his diary 
under 8 September, that General Amherst had missed the opportunity 
of favouring General Wolfe). High authorities have thought well of 
Amherst’s military abilities; otherwise the uninitiated might surmise 
that he was a mediocre man who was favoured by fortune in his con- 
stant playing for safety. Had Murray’s army not survived St. Foye, 
one wonders what would have been the verdict of history on Amherst. 
In any case, after the Seven Years’ war, he never again distinguished him- 
self ; and the spectacle of a general, in the public pay, picking and choosing 
in what capacities he should serve did not make for edification. Of the 
style of the book we may judge from the fact that the word‘ disgruntled’ 
occurs no less than three times; and invidious comparisons between 
Amherst and Wolfe, at the expense of the latter, do not lead to a more 
favourable judgement. It is only fair, however, to add that the work 
shows evidence of the careful use of numerous authorities. H. E. E. 


The fact that no separate work seems to have been published on the 
history of the American Revolution in the old Dominion sufficiently 
justifies the appearance of Dr. H. J. Eckenrode’s careful and learned 
monograph on The Revolution in Virginia (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1916). The book ‘is chiefly based on the original sources of informa- 
tion in the Archives Department of the Virginia State Library’, but 
it must be confessed that the conclusions reached are generally fairly 
familiar. The most valuable chapters are, perhaps, those on ‘ the County 
Committees’ and ‘ The Convention and Committee of Safety’, and the 
weakest those dealing with military operations. Dr. Eckenrode is usually 
very fair and impartial ; but it is begging the question to write: ‘ The plea 
of levying a tax on America for Colonial defense should not blind us to the 
obvious intention of the British Government also to milk the fat American 
cow for its own benefit.’ In one place we are told that ‘ there seems 
no reason why a man so audacious, determined and masterful as 
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Patrick Henry should not have made a successful brigade-commander. 
Politics and war have much in common’; in another we read that 
‘ Jefferson was a shrewd and successful practical politician and political 
leader, but he was anything but a good administrator. In agitation the 
doctrinaire need not be a man of action, for doctrinaires keep the world 
alive, but in war, which is the conflict of brute force, the man of action 
is demanded.’ The two assertions require explanation not to be contra- 
dictory. The privy council, when appealed to in the fee dispute over 
grants of land, did not, as is here stated, simply allow the burgesses to 
have their own way. They formally decided against the contention of the 
House of Burgesses ; whilst they added ‘that it may be advisable... 
to prepare a letter to the governor of Virginia to regulate his conduct with 
regard to his taking the fee of a pistole’. It is confusing to write that 
‘in 1764 they had been appalled by the Declaratory Act preceding the 
Stamp Act, which laid down the doctrine of the parliamentary right of 
taxing the colonies’. What seems to be meant is the statement in the 
preamble of the Sugar Act of 1764. The Declaratory Act, as is well 
known, accompanied, two years later, the repeal of the Stamp Act. 


The origins of a political party form an interesting inquiry. Party 
divisions, once formed, gain a force from habit, association, organization, 
misunderstanding, and pugnacity, which helps to preserve them even when 
they cease to represent a division of ideas and larger interests. Par- 
ticularly interesting is it to trace the rise of a political grouping in a new 
country with new and experimental institutions. The object of Professor 
Charles A. Beard’s book on Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy 
(New York : Macmillan, 1915) is to emphasize the importance of a division 
of economic interests in the foundation of American parties. Doubtless 
both economic and political causes existed, but the originality of Professor 
Beard’s work lies in the shifting of the balance of importance from one 
tothe other. The struggle over the constitution, he contends, was economic 
rather than political in character, and the division of opinion ran along 
the line of the interests affected—the capitalist classes, the holders of 
debt, and the merchants being for the constitution, and the agrarian 
classes opposing it. When the constitution had been accepted and the 
machinery of the new government was being installed, he argues that 
Hamilton tried to get the support of the financial, commercial, and manu- 
facturing classes for the government in return for a policy that advanced 
their interests. The assumption of the state debts, the foundation of 
a national bank, and the tariff were all designed for the advantage of the 
capitalist class. The argument seems at times to be-pushed too far. 
Hamilton’s policy was doubtless carried with the help of the capitalist class, 
but the policy of an agricultural country, such as the United States was in 
1789, could not have been safely based on what were relatively the weaker 
economic interests; and the greatness of Hamilton lay in the constructive 
imagination which framed a national policy, as well as in the political 
skill with which it was brought into operation. And the fact that the 
republicans, when they gained power in 1800, accepted in its main outlines 
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the federalist policy is too important to argue only the difficulty of over- 
throwing the capitalistic interests which Hamilton had built up. Experi- 
ence vindicated the federalist policy. ‘ Jeffersonian Democracy’, writes 
Professor Beard in the concluding sentence of this very able and interest- 
ing book, ‘ simply meant the possession of the federal government by the 
agrarian masses led by an aristocracy of slave-owning planters, and the 
theoretical repudiation of the right to use the government for the benefit 
of any capitalist groups, fiscal, banking, or manufacturing.’ But even 
if this were stated more strongly,—and it well might have been, for the 
democratic repudiation of federalist policy was sometimes more than 
theoretical,—it would still be a tame conclusion to a book whose main 
theses are that the division of parties was economic, and the federalist 
policy a class policy. E. A. B. 


It is strange that David Thompson’s Narrative of his Explorations in 
Western America, 1784-1812, which has now been edited by Mr. J. B. 
Tyrrell (Toronto: The Champlain Society, 1916), should have so long 
remained unpublished. Apart from the scientific value of its account of 
the Indian tribes of Western America, and of the animal life and geography 
of the great north-western plains and the Rocky Mountains, as to which 
it must be a very high authority for its period, the narrative itself, simple, 
clear, intelligent, the record of a whole life spent in close touch with 
nature and with primitive peoples, is of singular interest, and ranks high 
amongst stories of travel. David Thompson was one of those builders 
of empire to whom fell the work without the fame, and whose achieve- 
ments posterity has been slow to discover. His name does not even 
appear in the Dictionary of National Biography. Happily the Champlain 
Society has rescued his Narrative from oblivion, and Mr. Tyrrell has 
edited it ‘ with the hope that it may assist in confirming David Thompson 
in his rightful place as one of the greatest geographers of the world’. 
Thompson was born in 1770, educated at the Grey Coat School, West- 
minster, and apprenticed at the age of fourteen to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. He spent thirteen years in their service, and then passed into 
the North-West Company of Canada, first as an employé, then as a partner, 
whose ‘ liberal and public spirit’ he contrasts with the ‘ mean selfish 
policy ’ of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who did so little to extend a know- 
ledge of the country under their control, and that little only on the pressure 
of the British government. In 1813-14 he produced for the North- 
West Company his great work, his ‘ Map of the North-West Territory of 
the Province of Canada’, on a scale of about fifteen miles to the inch, 
based on the observations and surveys he had made during the preceding 
twenty-three years. This map, as well as a number of Thompson’s draw- 
ings, is reproduced in the present volume. From 1816 to 1826 Thompson 
was employed by the home government on the survey of the boundary 
line between Canada and the United States. He did other work of a similar 
kind, and then retired to Williamstown, Ontario, and afterwards to 
Longueuil, opposite Montreal. His ‘ Narrative’ was written when he 
was past the age of seventy, but his note-books and his memory served 
him in good stead, and it retains the freshness and vigour of a contem- 
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porary story. He died in 1857, his closing years having been spent in 
extreme poverty, and his grave is unmarked. His retiring disposition, 
the lack of interest in Western Canada during his lifetime, and the policy 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company (which was amalgamated with the North- 
West Company in 1821) to discourage the settlement of Western Canada, 
denied him the fame to which his high character and life of untiring and 
valuable work entitled him. The volume is beautifully printed, and con- 
tains many illustrations, an introduction, itinerary and notes, chiefly of 
a scientific character. E. A. B. 


The first volume of Sir Adolphus William Ward’s work on Germany, 
1815-1890 (Cambridge: at the University Press, 1916), more than 
maintains the high standard of the Cambridge Historical Series. Sir 
Adolphus Ward’s knowledge of his subject is enormous and his equity 
and discrimination are no less remarkable than his knowledge. All per- 
sonages of all parties receive a full measure of indulgence. Even Metter- 
nich appears in these pages a somewhat less implacable enemy of reform 
than in most histories. The strange meanderings of the clever and eccen- 
tric Frederick William IV are judged with the utmost lenity. No reader 
of this volume can say that the author holds a brief for any party or 
has any theory of national development to prove. Facts are always 
allowed to speak for themselves, and we find in a small compass an extra- 
ordinary number of facts. In the fullness of his own knowledge of German 
affairs the author has perhaps forgotten how meagre is the knowledge 
of most educated Englishmen. Some of his remarks concerning the 
German universities may sound obscure to them. 


‘To the obtrusive remains of the Pennalismus of earlier times had been added the 
narrow formalism of the Landsmannschaften (p. 153).’ 

‘There was even some talk of re-establishing the University of Helmstedt, for ever 
associated with the great memory of Calixtus (p. 245).’ 


Because of this widespread ignorance, we regret that the Master of Peter- 
house did not give us at the outset a chapter upon German society, 
government, and political ideas in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
He could have done it admirably and it would have been most helpful. 
The structure of society and the mutual relation of classes in Germany 
a hundred years ago were remote indeed from anything familiar to modern 
Englishmen. States in which the chiefs of the civil service, not party 
leaders, were the conspicuous public men, states in which public life 
meant office work, not parliamentary debate, few Englishmen can ever 
bring themselves to understand. Even the German revolutionists of that 
day were so academic as to transcend English sympathy. A few pages 
employed on these general topics would have enabled the Master’s 
readers to follow with much more profit his narrative of political events. 
One or two slips may be corrected in the next edition. When we are 
told that the duke of Nassau’s dominions amounted to a total of eighty- 
five square miles, it is clear that German miles are meant. ‘Armada’ 
(p. 226) for ‘ army’ strikes us as inadmissible. ‘ Concept’ (p. 309) for 
the draft of a will is puzzling to English people. F. C. M. 
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As Dr. William R. Manning writes in the preface to his book on Early 
Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Mexico (Baltimore : 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1916), more attention has been paid by students 
to the events that led on to the Texan revolution and the war of 1845 
between the United States and Mexico than to the first diplomatic relations 
between the two countries. Yet the issues of the war have their beginning 
in the years that immediately followed the establishment of Mexican 
independence. The fundamental facts stood out at once. The United 
States considered that the protection afforded to Mexico by the Monroe 
Doctrine, and the example which the United States gave of federal and 
democratic institutions, which Mexico had copied, offered a good ground 
for the gratitude of her smaller neighbour, a gratitude which might well 
take the form of commercial and even territorial concessions. Mexico, 
conscious that the United States coveted Texas, and not at all disposed 
to surrender or sell that rich territory, inclined to think that a more 
disinterested protection and a no less valuable example of freedom were 
to be found on the other side of the Atlantic, and at first favoured the 
advances made by England. This is the central thread of the diplomatic 
history which Dr. Manning unravels in a series of lectures dealing with 
the establishment of permanent legations, and the negotiations in regard 
to the frontier, commercial questions and treaties, Cuba, and the Santa Fé 
trail. The book rests on a very extensive study of diplomatic documents, 
but it would have gained by a more concise and unified treatment. 

E. A. B. 


Un Demi-Siécle de Civilisation francaise, 1870-1915 (Paris : Hachette, 
1916), is a collection of essays by expert scholars on the work accomplished 
by Frenchmen in science, art, politics, and literature since the Franco- 
Prussian war. France set herself to repair the ruins of 1870 and she has 
succeeded, and this volume sets forth, in no spirit of polemics or com- 
parison with the work of other nations, the principal achievements of the 
men who have led the diverse activities of modern France. The student 
of recent history will find useful indications in the papers by M. Gérard 
on L’uvre diplomatique, by M. Chailley on L’Effort colonial which has 
given the Republic so great an overseas empire, and by M. Lecomte on 
L’ Eloquence parlementaire. M. Langlois has contributed a brief review 
of the work done by French historians in this period, noting especially 
the thousands of monographs on texts and particular problems, and the 
provisional general histories which have replaced the grandes synthéses 
personnelles of poets like Michelet and philosophers like Taine. Renan he 
calls P’‘historien’ par excellence. W. D. G. 


If representative assemblies pass laws the people do not want, and do 
not pass the laws that the people do want, and if elected officials betray 
their trust, what is the remedy? One remedy is to institute direct 
popular government, to submit the laws passed by the assembly to a 
referendum, to supplement indirect by direct legislation through the 
initiative, and to subject the defaulting officials to the recall. This is the 
Oregon system of government, and it is carefully examined by Professor 
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James D. Barnett in The Operation of the Initiative, Referendum, and 
Recall in Oregon (New York : Macmillan, 1915). The book shows evidence 
of considerable labour, and was well worth writing, for though these 
democratic institutions have not been in operation long—the referendum 
and initiative since 1902, and the recall since 1908—they have been so 
much in use that there is already a considerable experience to go upon. 
This experience seems to show that, many as are the pitfalls in the way 
of direct legislation, and much as it complicates the machinery of govern- 
ment, it is workable, and in Oregon its results compare favourably with 
those of indirect legislation. What the future of direct democracy will 
be it is impossible to tell. It would perhaps be the happiest result if the 
existence of this alternative method of government operated to improve 
the character of indirect government so much that direct methods need 
seldom be applied, for it seems hard to believe that the two systems can 
flourish side by side. Yet that appears to be the conclusion from present 
experience. Professor Barnett’s arrangement of his material is systematic 
and his treatment concise, and the student of political science will find 
much interesting matter in his pages. E. A. B. 


Dr. G. W. Prothero’s German Opinion and German Policy before the 
War (Royal Historical Society,1 1916) is a very useful and well-informed 
sketch of the growth of German ambitions and of the diplomatic ante- 
cedents of the war, developing the theory that ‘ recent events in south- 
eastern Europe . . . are not to be regarded, as some have regarded them, 
as “ afterthoughts”, or as the desperate efforts of a power thwarted 
in other directions’ (Preface); they indicate, rather, ‘ the fundamental 
aim of German policy’ (p. 84). ‘ The domination of the nearer and 
middle east was the essential object of their diplomacy and their gigantic 
military preparations.’ It will be many years before the publication 
of archives will enable us to settle this question, and it is possible that no 
amount of evidence will provide a categorical answer. German policy 
has been the expression of diverse interests, and we find it difficult to 
believe that the domination of the Balkans and of Turkey was the funda- 
mental object of Hamburg or East Prussia, of Herr Ballin or of Count 
Reventlow. To German shipping interests Morocco, the possession of 
which, as Dr. Prothero points out, would have enabled Germany to 
threaten our communications with South Africa and our trade with 
South America, was more than the Berlin to Baghdad route; the East 
Prussian is more intent on Poland and Courland ; and Bavaria on direct 
access to the sea through Antwerp. ‘ Mittel-Europa’ and its Asiatic 
extension appeals, no doubt, to central Germany, and might be a via 
media for its extremes. Further, a central power, bent on expansion, 
inevitably tends to follow the line of least resistance ; and a Germany, 
flanked by Russia and France, and shut in by British sea-power, saw a 
natural outlet through a pliant Austria, a divided Balkans, and a decadent 
Turkish empire. But ‘ fundamental’ is an epithet doubtfully applicable 
to one manifestation of a general force: if Germany went to the length 


1 Also reissued with some corrections by Mr. John Murray. 
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of an ultimatum over the Balkans in 1909, but not over Morocco, the 
ultimate reason is that she believed Russia would yield, but knew that 
France and Great Britain would not. Moreover, both in 1909 and 1914 
the ultimatums were addressed to Russia and may be ascribed to fear of 
the Slav, which Dr. Prothero thinks was merely used as a bogey; and 
there are signs that Germany will in the last resort make a harder fight 
for Poland than for Belgium or Baghdad. ye 


Dr. Holland Rose has done useful work as a biographer of Pitt and of 
Napoleon, but we cannot say that his historical gifts are exhibited with 
much advantage in his lectures on Nationality as a Factor in Modern 
History (London: Rivingtons, 1916). For one thing, he fails to provide 
us with any clear idea of what he means by nationality. 


It is (he says, pp. 152-3) an instinct, and cannot be exactly defined; it is the 
recognition as kinsmen of those who were deemed strangers; it is the apotheosis of 
the family feeling, and begets a resolve never again to separate ; it leads to the found- 
ing of a polity on a natural basis, independent of a monarch or a state, though not in 
any sense hostile to them ; it is more than a political contract ; it is a union of hearts, 
once made, never unmade. These are the characteristics of Nationality in its highest 
form—a spiritual conception, unconquerable, indestructible. 


A nationality which founds a polity on a natural basis independent of 
a state is a conception which, we confess, escapes our comprehension ; 
and we lay down Dr. Rose’s book with a sense of having failed to grasp 
his meaning. Its pages seem to us full of confusions and contradictions. 
Dante and Rousseau, no less than Fichte and Mazzini, are held up as 
prophets of the national idea, and Anacharsis Clootz is quoted as pointing 
the climax of the nationalism of the first French revolution. Israel, says 
Dr. Rose, ‘ is still a moral and religious unit, inspired by the most tenacious 
sense of kinship known to history’ (p. 3), although he points out elsewhere 
that thousands of Jews are fighting on different sides in this war; while 
French, German, and Italian Swiss are also claimed as one nation because 
they remain at peace. Yet ‘ nations make states, not states nations’ 
(p. 148). In Germany ‘the socialists are often little more than upholders 
of individual liberty’ (p. 195), though the next sentence runs, ‘ During 
the first seven or eight years of his reign William II sought to appease 
them by measures known as state socialism’. German socialists are 
lectured for their ‘ treason’ to internationalism, but ‘ the genius of the 
Latin and Slav peoples was quick to discern the truth that in August, 
1914, the patriotic principle, which many of them had consistently de- 
rided, formed the only possible basis of action during the war’ (p. 204). 
Nevertheless, ‘ Nationalism shows signs of having exhausted its strength 
except among the most backward peoples’ (p. 207). Dr. Rose’s ‘ nation- 
ality ’ is a very tangled skein of wool. He might have helped his readers 
and perhaps himself to greater clarity, had he limited his lectures to 
the crucial instances which he ignores. How does the ‘ union of hearts, 
once made, never unmade ’, explain the Gross-Deutsch and Klein-Deutsch 
controversy, or the formation of an independent United States of America ? 
W. 
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That the Statesman’s Year-Book for 1916 (London: Macmillan) should 
have been late in making its appearance will cause no surprise. The editor 
has done his best to supply the most recent statistics, but necessarily, in 
many instances, ‘ the latest officially published information’ is in present 
circumstances already obsolete at the time of its publication. Still there 
is much that is new and of great present interest in the tables prefixed 
to the volume. It may be noticed that the names of rulers are sometimes 
given in their native form, sometimes in English: in an English book 
Charles the Great looks strange under the modern German guise of ‘ Karl 


der Grosse’. On p. 1259 the sees of the cardinal bishops of Porto and 
Albano are omitted. - 





Vol. ii, part i of the Catalogue ‘of the Manuscripts in European Lan- 
quages belonging to the Library of the India Office contains an admirable 
description of The Orme Collection by Mr.8. C. Hill. The analyses are just 
what is wanted, giving everything necessary to guide searchers to par- 
ticular points of interest. The only improvement that can be suggested 
is that it would have been better, by some simple sign, to state exactly 
which have been printed, instead of saying (as on p. 314) ‘ many of these 
letters have been printed’, &c. Among matter that must be considered 
in future histories and biographies are the notes proving that Clive so 
little understood the importance of Arcot that he nearly abandoned it 
(letters of 6 September and 15 September 1751). The Orme collection 
was made by the historian for the purposes of his history and he probably 
desired to print a volume or more of piéces justificatives, but as his im- 
partiality had not pleased the principal actors, and the subject of India 
was becoming unpopular (Mr. Hill says ‘ repellent’), the book itself was 
not proceeded with. Orme in fact was too sober to’ write a contem- 
porary history to be read by contemporaries, and he condemned himself 
to Lethe when he said, ‘I write to write truth and not to flourish periods’. 
He may sometimes be contradicted by his own documents, but that does 
not always prove him to be wrong. He tried to write like Thucydides, 
and Mr. Hill humorously suggests he ‘would have been at least as 
popular ’ in schools if his subject were studied there. W. iH. H. 











CORRIGENDA IN THE JULY NUMBER. 





p. 381 note 6. For Scriptores, i read Scriptores, ii. 
p. 425 line 12. For Galloway read Galway. 
p. 499 line 19. For 1590 read 1580, 


line 5 from foot. For Colet read Cobet. 
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